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IN THE WEB OF A WAR 


CHAPTER’ I 
THE HOUR OF SILENCE 
“T will cause the noise of thy songs to cease.” 


INCE these all too casual impressions of a 

campaign might, for the most part, preferably 

and so much more admirably have been dore with a 

brush, names and dates and numbers are of little 
moment. 

Still, the hour of their inception is of interest 
enough, since from it counted the fresh hopes of 
England—hopes which after three months of dis- 
appointment were at last to be fulfilled. 

On January 10, 1900, Lord Roberts landed at 
the Cape and took command of our forces in 
South Africa. He had left London on Saturday, 
December 23rd, the last day of, perhaps, the 
gloomiest week in our history for close upon a 
hundred years. In it General Gatacre had at 
Stormberg lost a large proportion of his command, 
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Lord Methuen was fallen back from the shock of 
Magersfontein and the hopes of Kimberley to the 
banks of the Modder, and Sir Redvers Buller’s first 
effort to relieve Ladysmith had been crushed at 
Colenso. 

The mood in which England then was may be 
forgotten now, but it was memorable. Glum, silent, 
determined ; with damnation, it may be, in her eye 
for the men who had failed her, but not a word 
spoken of recrimination or of despair. 

It was midwinter, too, a season dark and abomin- 
able ; and in London, for all that week, the shouted 
tidings of defeat and multiplied disaster had been 
muffled by a thick and freezing fog. 

The faces that passed in the murky streets grew 
gloomy with foreboding of an unknown fate for 
friend and kin; the posters were a blurred black 
with figures of the killed and wounded. 

The whole island lay clothed in a dense and 
breathless mist, an enclosing darkness, pierced only 
by the tick of the telegraph, which made a darker 
centre in men’s souls. 

Yet that was the hour in which the island woke. 
Woke from its false dream of power, its comfortable 
complacency; woke, man by man, each to a new 
sense of birthright, that right to die, despite all other 
claim, for the land which had given him being ; woke 
to a shame of pleasure and leisure and aimless days, 
while friend and brother were lying desperately 
beleaguered or still more desperately engaged by a 
foe we had underrated. 

The hour of our humiliation was the hour of our 
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strength. It brought back to men’s minds the sense 
of citizenship, the remembrance that no man can live 
unto himself alone, which years of success and long 
security had almost obscured. It made us desire 
something above the making of money and the 
luxury of increased possessions ; it offered something 
that money cannot buy nor the law bequeath—the 
glory of valour and the fame of admirable deeds. 

What does it matter if, as now we are assured, 
much in that ready offer of service would not bear 
analysis? There is that in action which does not 
need analysis. The question has been answered, the 
problem solved. The deed which needed doing has 
been done by those whom none could tell off to do it. 

As a war this business in South Africa is not of 
much account; but it counts to England, as the 
empire’s call to arms, far above more splendid 
victories. Men were drawn to South Africa from 
the ends of the earth, not for profit nor for fame, but 
simply by the blood that was in them and by the 
glamour of the name they bore. To enquire of their 
coming more particularly than that is, most emphati- 
cally, to be a fool. Their ready hand will prove 
enough for most of us; for all of us, certainly, who 
have seen them fall, smiling and unbeaten, to the 
bolt of death, or who have laid their bodies, the only 
part of them that would surrender, in the absorbing 
sand. 

That is the evidence which action offers—a declara- 
tion, signed by a man’s life, which needs no attesting ; 
the silence of a stout heart concerning which assuredly 
we need no further witness. 


CHAPTER SS 
AT THE CAPE 


CAPETOWN, Fanuary 23, 1900. 


HERE is nothing much more dull than the 
organisation of transport and supply, and to 
that just at present the military brain of Capetown is 
devoted. So many mules and so many wagons for 
the baggage of a brigade ; and so many more mules 
and so many more wagons to carry fodder for the 
first mules, and more mules, again, for the food of 
those which carry food for the first. Thus it works out, 
till at last the mule is reached which can carry food 
for himself. But the string is long before you come 
to that. Mules there are out here at present ; more 
than our existing organisation can handle; but 
harness of all kinds is at a premium, and in Capetown 
leather of a certain character cannot be bought. 
Much that is being used has paid a very hurried visit 
to the tan-yard, and still reeks of the pelt. 
Yet the work of equipment proceeds, though some 
of the stuff under requisition will give trouble to those 
who have hereafter to handle it. Despite the part 


which the railway is to play in our advance, every 
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division is to be provided with sufficient transport 
to render its progress completely independent of the 
line. It will thus be possible to detach any force for 
a turning movement should the Boers pursue their 
policy of sitting astride the railway. To attain this 
end oxen have to be employed for all the heavier 
baggage, owing to their superior pulling power at 
slow rates, and because on the veld, for the most part 
of the year, they can feed themselves. 

The mule is an excellent beast of transport if he 
can go the pace that suits him best—about five miles 
an hour. At that rate there is no difficulty in getting 
thirty miles a day out of him. But at about two 
miles an hour, which is. a fair pace for a baggage 
train, he is less useful. He cannot keep his shoulder 
against the collar when going so slowly, and chafes 
and worries himself all the way. 

Ox transport, on the other hand, means immense 
columns on the line of march. Allowing forty yards 
for a wagon and span—a span being, as a rule, of 
sixteen oxen—z200 wagons form a train five miles 
long, requiring, with relays, close on 4,000 oxen. All 
such extension adds, of course, to vulnerability on the 
line of march, but, without it, effective mobility cannot 
be attained, and until that has been arrived at no 
further advance in the Colony will be permitted. 

But while up-country the guns fire, in the clear 
light of morn and evening, their daily salutes, and 
down-town, in sweltering offices, the staff toils and 
swears and mops its brow, we have here, at Mount 
Nelson, a curious placid backwater of action, with 
scarcely a hint of stress ; picturesque, suggestive, but 
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suggestive least of war. Behind us is the mountain, 
and in front, beyond the scented garden, are the roofs 
of Capetown, the sapphire loop of the bay, the white 
shores of sand, and the barren hills beyond them. 
We see the big troopers and the mails come in, the 
south-easter blows the dust in a red veil across 
the water, and we can sit beneath the fir-trees with 
the scent of the myrtle and oleander about us, while 
the city goes, unregarded, its hot and _ glaring 
way. 

The convalescents among us give the terrace at 
times the look of a hospital, for there are men here 
from half the battles of the war, who still trail an 
injured leg behind them or carry a slung arm against 
their side. They are very cheerful patients, past the 
period when the fate of a limb is in the balance, and 
hopeful of getting another chance of being shot at 
in the near future. They tell with some persuasion 
the story of their fights, but their accounts are a 
humorous distance from the accepted versions, and 
will never acquire historic dignity. 

Most of the khaki is supplied by the various staffs 
at present represented tn Capetown, headquarter and 
divisional, with all the multifarious odds and ends 
fixed about a base or on their way northward to 
divers camps. Every one is to be met here at some 
time or other of the day, and men meet who can only 
reckon their meetings by campaigns. 

The house faces to the sea like an opened horseshoe, 
and makes after dinner a most unwarlike spectacle, 
with the moon full on its whitened front, the misty 
height of the mountain behind it, and merry groups 
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of men and women strolling about the terrace or 
seated listening to the music about little tables in the 
brilliantly lit verandah. Not even at this distance 
from the front does uniform prevail at dinner, and 
colour is provided only by the women’s dresses. 
Khaki at dinner has, indeed, a particular meaning, 
for the train to the north starts every evening shortly 
after nine. Consequently when a man appears at 
dinner somewhat earlier than usual, in dust-coloured 
garments and with his head shaven, one knows that 
his place will be empty next morning. He gets 
through his meal with some interruption of farewells, 
a few glasses may be lifted to him at dessert from 
other tables, and he goes out before the band has 
finished playing to start his long journey northward 
to the land of dust and hard living, and another fills 
his place. 

The talk and the music and the laughter go on; 
for there are wives here with husbands at the front 
who have, of course, to conceal their anxieties, and 
husbands with wives 6,000 miles away: and with 
every steamer and the advent of fresh London faces 
the place becomes more like Homburg, Ostend, or 
Monte Carlo, and less like a base of landing at the 
seat of war. 

Lord Roberts will before long be moving for- 
ward, and with him the interest of half the world ; 
but Mount Nelson, one feels sure, will remain in- 
different. It will learn languidly of fresh battles, will 
hear from the lips of other wounded its amusing 
stories of incapacity and discontent, will smooth its 
feathers and spread its frocks between the labour of 
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welcoming Tommy to South Africa with a cup of 
coffee, and of speeding his enteric exit with a penny 
bun. 

And, above it, as beautiful and as indifferent, the 
clouds which the south-easter moulds out of the 
empty air will gather upon the top of Table Moun- 
tain, and drop seawards over its sheer front of stone. 

Sometimes in snowy masses like the frozen Niagara, 
sometimes in veils of the filmiest lightness like wind- 
blown waterfalls that vanish in mid-air. 

But falling always with that melting sense of 
exquisite movement, as the clear wind is changed by 
the cold stone into cloudy whiteness, and fades again 
to the invisible as it falls townward to warmer levels 
in floating threads of lawn. 

* * * * * 

The eight-year-old picaninny shook his fez further 
back on his shaven head, and sucked the bunch of 
oleander blossom in his mouth to a tighter pink 
cluster in the shining darkness of his face. 

He was seated on the end of a pile of teak which 
had been shifted to the edge of the blazing wharf 
known as the South Arm. The sunlight from the 
blue water danced sparkling over him, but his head 
was turned the other way. He was watching a train- 
load of soldiers crawling from the wharf along the 
dusty streets with as much khaki outside as inside the 
carriage windows, occupied in keen inspection of the 
new country, and with chaff to spare for its in- 
habitants. 

The picaninny receives a share of it, but he takes 
no notice. He has seen a good deal of this sort of 
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thing in the last few weeks, and may have his own 
theories about soldiers. He pouts out the oleanders 
till their pink petals bury his stubby black nose; but 
he keeps his own counsel. 

The train goes its way through the whirls of dust 
along the roadway, cutting the traffic into irritated 
lengths of wagons, cabs, Cape carts, and bicycles, as 
the rails curve from side to side of the street. Mean- 
while, the whirr of the donkey engine never ceases 
down the scorching front of the South Arm. The 
great transports lie beside it, one astern of the other, 
till the last is lost in the tangle of masts in the bay. 

On the wharf is everything that may be needed by 
an army: squat howitzers for the siege-train, and 
long six-inch quick-firers, looking more cunningly 
wicked in their coating of khaki; huge pyramids of 
forage, built with scented bricks, four feet square, of 
hay; mounds of provision cases high as the fun- 
nels, of cord-handled ammunition-boxes, of rolled 
tents, and bags of mule equipment. The south- 
easter sends the golden chaff of the oat-hay in 
twisting eddies down the wharf, making everywhere 
a slippery footing and blinding the toilers at the 
winches with dust. 

Along the whole length of the quay a vast shed 
has been built, and is piled to the roof with stores. 
Beyond it a train is always being filled, and one is 
continually going forward with trucks loaded to the 
brim. The men who have blistered and toiled since 
September on that baking front are the real workers 
of war, and it is thanks to them that a hundred 
thousand men are being fed and fought six thousand 
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miles from home with never a dinner missing nor a 
cartridge short. 
* * * * * 

Only obliquely can one obtain opinions here on 
points of interest. From members of the Govern- 
ment one expects only public views, and when they 
are kind enough to admit the personal standpoint 
one’s criticism is only the more restricted. But from 
their immediate supporters one gathers the party 
view untoned by responsibility and unguarded by 
conditions. This, as voiced by men who make no 
concealment of their Dutch sympathies, is interest- 
ing, since it concerns itself with settlement. 

The feeling against Great Britain’s action is as 
bitter as ever. Mr. Chamberlain is denounced with 
untempered venom—it is rare indeed to find a man 
so widely and so fiercely hated—but the talk is 
all of terms, of approachment, of generous treat- 
ment. It is true that the terms suggested are such 
as Great Britain could not accept; the significant 
fact is their suggestion by men who spoke but a 
month ago of a Dutch Republic for the Cape, and 
who have had no apparent cause to moderate 
their aspirations. It is indeed our reverses, and 
not our victories, which are responsible for the 
change. 

The attitude of Great Britain under defeat has 
opened disloyal eyes to the Power with which they 
have to do. We are a queer people; only when 
things go badly are we seen at our best. South 
Africa was misled by the weakness of our strength. 
It is’ being enlightened now by the strength of 
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our weakness. The Dutch public that reads Oxs 
Land only still pins its faith to the Transvaal’s 
success. Small blame to it. Journalistic menda- 
city could be carried no further than by that 
curious print. Even its veracity conveys a false 
impression. But our English-reading ill-wishers are 
beginning to doubt if a hundred dead rooineks to 
one wounded Boer is the correct proportion in every 
battle, and the appreciation which our attitude 
has wrung from the Continental Press has also 
influenced their opinion. 

Dr. Leyds was believed to hold Europe in the 
hollow of his hand. It is realised now that there 
is not much in that capacious palm but the remains 
of the gold which it carried, and that. the cleverest 
political conjurer of the last decade has done his 
country very little good. 

Guesses are hazarded by men who have ground 
for guesswork as to the probable duration of the 
war. The most sanguine I have yet heard was 
ventured by a member of the Government, who 
has an earned reputation for clear seeing and 
common sense. His date is the end of March. A 
millionaire, who knew the country for many years 
before making his money, says September. Lord 
Kitchener, who has a great capacity for patience, 
shakes his head at a far less sanguine estimate. 
From the soldiers’ standpoint Lord Kitchener’s 
judgment cannot be questioned. Fought to a 
finish, the war might take the full of two years, 
but such endurance is most improbable. The 
problem may presently be complicated by the 
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generation of new elements, the effect of which 
cannot be foretold. 

But for the present we go slow. The hand on the 
_lever is not likely to be hurried. There is a note 
of mastery in its indifference to time, in its confident 
shaping of destiny. For we are being run now asa 
business concern, and for the moment, during stock- 
taking, the shutters are up. 
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CHAPTER III 


ACROSS THE KARROO 


ORANGE RIVER, February ist. 


ONCEIVE a series of settees, shaped roughly 

like a quarter moon, each with a seat higher than 
the other, each with a back higher than the other, 
set hard together seat to back, with the seat of the 
southernmost against the sea, and you have in a 
general fashion the profile of South Africa. 

Starting from Capetown in the evening after dinner, 
one is drawn by night along the lowest seat in the 
series—the rich lands of the Coast Plateaux, green with 
wheatfields and vineyards, crosses the Lange Bergen 
which forms its back—and finds oneself by dawn on 
the seat of the second settee—the Little Karroo. 

The greenness of the fields is gone. Only scrub 
and rocks remain. Scrub of dry stiff little bushes, a 
foot or so high, a foot or so apart, in shades of orange, 
gamboge, lichen green, and lavender, with rock and 
sand of rust-red and madder. Thehills are of strange 
shapes, with tops flat as a table or sharp as a pyramid, 
and in every stage of transformation between the two. 


For these mountains are all of one make—friable 
13 
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strata between belts of stone; and when each stone 
band is broken by time and the weather, the softer 
stuff is ever being washed and wasted downwards to 
the next. It is a country with a colour charm of its 
own, but the mind needs time to grow used to its 
desolation, 

The back of the Little Karroo is the Groote Zwarte 
Bergen, and once over that one is on the seat of the 
third settee—the Central or Great Karroo. 

The railway does not climb over the tops of the 
seat backs—for they are decorated with carving in 
the way of mountains up to seven thousand feet 
—but finds a way through, so that it rises steadily 
from seat to seat. 

The Great Karroo is sheer dreary barrenness. 

From the hills of crumbling stone the heat springs 
as from an opened furnace ; and the wide rivers, which 
the map shows, are but white channels of sand that 
blind the eye. 

The scorching wind fans across it in unblended 
waves, from some of which the face turns involun- 
tarily away. 

The scrub is sparse or burnt off entirely, the ground 
is strewn with shattered fragments of red ironstone, 
and even the mimosa is withered to blanched tangles 
of thorn. 

Yet along the empty watercourses it shows still a 
green hedge, still carries its fluffy blossoms, for its 
roots stretch deep towards the hidden courses whither 
the water is gone. 

For, strangely enough, underneath most of this 
parched land the water moves, and twenty, thirty, 
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forty feet below the burning surface goes its unknown 
way. 

But of its waiting and of its moving only the 
mimosa gives a sign; there is nothing else in that red 
waste of rock and sand that wears the fresher colours 
of life. 

The Nieuwfeld Range, which runs under many 
names from sea to sea, forms the back of the third 
settee, and through it, rising from Beaufort West, one 
climbs to the Northern Karroo, which extends north- 
ward to the Orange River. 

Karroo is but a barren veld, and the veld a fertile 
karroo, and one blends in the other without apparent 
change of level as from the west or south one ap- 
proaches the Free State and the Transvaal. 

De Aar is in the centre of the Northern Karroo, 
and here the civic influence on the railway ceases 
and one is handed over to the military power. 

The man who has seen De Aar must say if it be 
worth describing. For as a rule it lies invisible under 
clouds of dust. 

Not, of course, that it has a monopoly of that 
form of discomfort ; but while other places have dust 
storms, De Aar has a dust atmosphere. 

Thence to Orange River one has some seventy miles 
to go, and the military train does the distance uncom- 
fortably in seven hours. 

The line is single, and at the various stations, con- 
sisting for the most part of a white board with a name 
in black, one has to wait a passing train, which may 
be anything from five minutes toan hour late. Hence 
there are no time-tables, and the guard’s optimism 
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does not extend to the hour of arrival. There is a 
haziness over his anticipations of departure also, when 
one is at last ejected at Orange River. 

But, once become a by-product of military opera- 
tions, he is poor indeed who has not patience; 
and Orange River is for the moment an interesting 
place. 

It is the advanced supply depdt for Modder River, 
and in process of becoming the camp of the Sixth 
Division. 

There are walls of wooden cases thirty feet high, 
acres of brown transport wagons and grey pontoons, 
endless piles of furled tents, sacks of corn, mealies, 
and potatoes, yellow pyramids of hay. 

Sidings have been run out on either flank of the 
station and platforms improvised, rails being laid on 
stacks of sleepers and loosely floored with the same 
material, and from the laden trucks beside them long 
trains of ox-wagons move continuously towards the 
rising cones of tents, and are lost to sight in the red 
veil of dust. 

The greater part of the 14th Brigade under Sir 
Herbert Chermside is here already, and General 
Tucker will soon be on the spot with the rest of 
his division, but whence that division will move is 
known only to the Directing Powers, if indeed it has 
been decided on by them. 


CHAPTER IV 
BETWEEN THE RIVERS 


ORANGE RIVER, February sth. 


HE sun feels like a heated iron held close to 

the skin; one cannot grasp a piece of wood 
which has been lying in it. The deep hot red sand 
makes intolerable the soles of one’s boots, and the 
dust rises at each footstep, and clings to everything 
that moves. 

The camp lies on either side of the railway, south 
of the low hills that hide the river, and Orange 
River station is in the midst of it. About the station 
there is a city of stores, huge mounds of forage, 
ammunition, and provisions wrapped in tarpaulins, 
looking like the dwellings of some uncouth people ; 
and beyond, on all sides, the pointed tents. 

To and fro amongst them, in a trail of dust that 
never settles, move continuously the long strange 
trains of transport. Trucks of horses; open wagons 
filled with men, or piled with guns, or with men piled 
above the guns, like some ‘emblematic car in a pro- 
cession ; weird extenuated country carts, half tented, 
brimming with camp equipment, alternating with 

Cc es 
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naval ordnance hooded in oilskin, or a string of grey 
pontoons, 

The sidings are choked by trains loaded with an 
army, and up and down among them go the groan- 
ing engines, picking up a portion here and there, and 
moving with an ever-lengthening tail, till one at last 
has its complement, and creeps slowly out up towards 
the river and is hidden among the hills. 

Progress is maddeningly slow, for there is but a 
single line from De Aar to the Modder, and hour 
after hour in the stifling dust under the blistering sun 
sit the open car-loads in khaki, drawn up and down, 
to and fro, hitched to an ambulance train, hitched to 
an ammunition train, hitched to a horse train, and 
then thrust away somewhere beyond the points, 
apparently forgotten. They breakfast on board, eat 
their midday meal there, and the afternoon finds 
them where they stood at dawn. 

But yet northward, hour after hour, the army 
goes, and outwards into the empty veld the white 
camp grows beside the Modder; for from the west 
the next blow is to be struck, and is to be struck 
soon. 

At Orange River, for the moment, the new move- 
ment is most clearly to be seen ; for there the tide of 
troops flowing north from Capetown is mingled with 
that which comes from the melting camps at Rens- 
berg, Thebus, and Naauwpoort Junction; and hence 
they pour, on horse, on foot, and by rail through the 
slender red lattice bridge across the river to their 
unknown fortune in the north. 

Meanwhile by that narrow bridge the tide is 
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dammed and spreads beside it in a flood of horses 
and tents and guns. 

At evening from one of these low hills by the river 
it looks like one of the great fairs of Southern Russia, 
for in the twilight the veld has something of the 
darkness, silence, and mystery of the Steppe. Its 
purples are not so deep as those that twilight wears 
above the black earth of the Volga, but they have 
clearness and space. And the resemblance is 
strengthened when the floating silvery veil of dust, 
which seems to rise with the evening, gives to all 
within it a magic distance—the tents, the tethered 
horses, the ungainly carts, the orange brightness of 
the camp fires—while out on the darkening veld the 
labouring spans of oxen can only be seen to move by 
the growing tail of dust behind them. 

No man could paint that picture and paint into it 
the sense of war. Even the bugles which cry to each 
other down there about the fires have no stern hard- 
ness in them—no song of death. The thinnest sickle 
of the new moon gleams pale above the hill in the 
redness which the sun has left, with the evening star 
set a moon’s breadth above it, as in a jeweller’s 
design. There is not in all those miles of air the 
dimness for one bead of dew. The moon rests 
unbent on its end before it moves beneath the hill, 
and, clear as its sinking flame, the little melancholy 
twitter of the Kaffr phinxes laments the hour. 
That and not the camp bugle gives the real “last 
post,” the night call of this arid country into which 


we have come. 
* * * * 
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The Orange River, now very low, runs over dark 
rocks between white blown hills of sand, which, 
covered with scrub and trees, conceal it from one’s 
approach. 

The hills grow fewer and smaller as one advances 
northward, and the country beyond the river becomes 
more and more open, till it spreads into a wide plain, 
with low kopjes and lengths of flat-topped hill rising 
abruptly from it. 

The pace of the train is even more tedious than 
before, and in place of the guardian tent or two at 
each station there is a little camp. The camps 
increase in size as one proceeds—Witteputs, Belmont, 
Graspan, Enslin—and then decline towards the 
Modder, and, with their trenches and sandbag 
revetments about the stations, strike at last the 
note of war. 

The fifty miles between the Orange and Modder 
Rivers are covered in close on seven hours, so that 
night has fallen before we are half way. The camps 
show merely as lines of lighted tents; but at Enslin 
there is a bonfire, where the Australians are cheering 
the orders, just arrived, which are to take them to 
Naauwpoort on the morrow. The Colonials have 
still the volunteer ardour in their way of war. 
Tommy would be quite as cheerful at the prospect 
of exchanging a camp on lines of communication 
for a new field of action. But he would hide his 
cheerfulness under a growl, and turn in to get all the 
sleep he could before starting. But the Australians 
are dancing round their fire. 

There is but one dramatic moment on this dreary 
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journey, when one looks out about midnight for some 
sign of a destination and sees a sudden pulsing glow 
like the whitest of summer lightning leap from 
beneath the horizon into the sky ahead. A long 
swift cone of answering light that cleaves the night 
to our left explains the appearance. 

It is Kimberley calling across the dark veld, calling 
over the hills that stand between us, over the guards 
that lie about her, over the lines of trenches that bar 
our way, and over the silent camp which came to 
help her. 

Kimberley that so many, many weeks ago saw for 
the first time our searchlight flash from beyond the 
Modder, and counted with exultation in so few days 
to be free! 

Kimberley, eating her horses, and perhaps her rats ; 
waiting, waiting day by day, with an ever more 
pressing anxiety, looking in vain for the columns 
which have failed by so few miles to reach her. 

So, every night she speaks to us, and the camp, 
inured by custom, does not turn its head; but to a 
newcomer the humiliation of helplessness is bitter 
and fresh and keen. 

One would give a good deal to know what that 
beleaguered light is saying ; but it speaks in cypher, 
and its flashes, uninterpreted, make no sense. 

One has been told how the hearts of Kimberley 
sank when, on the night after our fight by the 
Modder, the searchlight disappeared. One wonders 
now how they regard it, while week after week it 


says, “Wait!” 
* * * * * 
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It is easy to understand how, aided by a little 
optimism, the battle of the Modder came about. 
The country south of the river is flat as the Steppe, 
falling ever so slightly towards the north. There is 
no cover of any sort for several miles, not a bush that 
rises above the knee. 

The course of the river, which lies some thirty feet 
beneath its banks, can only be traced by the fringe of 
tree-tops which rise above them. 

The ground slopes very gently upward on the 
further side, and beyond the roll of the slope are the 
purple ridges of Magersfontein. 

There was nothing to suggest a position lying hid 
in that bare burnt plain, while the dark hills beyond 
spoke unmistakably of resistance. 

The difficulties of effective reconnaissance were 
immense. Under the southern bank of the river the 
enemy could move in absolute concealment, whereas 
our advancing scouts could be seen six miles away. 
Thus a similar appearance and similar difficulties 
could be presented whether the banks were occupied 
by 300 or by 3,000 men. It is, indeed, a fact that the 
number concealed there was correctly estimated, but 
the estimate was not accepted, and only a show of 
resistance was foreseen. 

The result is history, and a fresh proof that in war 
it is always wisdom to expect the worst. 

With some subtlety of advance Modder River 
might have been made a name of hateful memories 
to the Boers. They were giving battle on the 
enemy’s side of a river which could be crossed both 
above and below their position, with only a drift 
behind them by which to retreat. 
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Commandant Cronje had selected the position, and 
showed thereby a keen appreciation of his opponent’s 
_ deficiencies. 

It is possible that he would have withdrawn from 
it had we attempted to out-manceuvre him. But our 
method was too straightforward, and we ran into 
very much the same shape of trap that one sets for 
eels, 

Once more all honour to the guns which saved us, 
as they saved us at Magersfontein, which were fought 
on an open plain where no infantry could stand erect 
within 900 yards of the enemy’s trenches. In the 
75th Field Battery, which was the most exposed, 
Captain Farrell, who had been shot through the left 
leg four days before at Belmont, was shot through 
the right at the Modder, but, declining to be invalided, 
was with his guns at Magersfontein, and Major 
Lindsay, wounded in the hand, also refused to be 
laid by. 

That is how the Royal Artillery understands 
“ Ubique.” 


CHAP TER. V: 
MUD RIVER CAMP 


MoppDER RIvER, February gth. 


HEN the first shot was fired across the 

Modder the land was green in its way. It 
had at least on it a make-believe of grass, a sparse 
dried untoothsome-looking herbage, which man and 
beast accepted as fodder. Now it is a blazing red 
waste of sand. The waste extends, the sand is inten- 
sified, as regiment is added to regiment, battalion to 
battalion, battery to battery, troop to troop. The 
dust which was once a nuisance is now little less than 
a plague. It is always being stirred—by the strings 
of horses on their way to watering, which pass and 
repass to the river almost every hour of the day, by 
the kicking squealing droves of transport mules, by 
the long spans of oxen. It rises on the stillest days, 
without warning, in thin twisting spirals of yellow 
sand, which take their own way, beautiful and 
abominable, across the camp, befouling everything, 
upsetting everything that stands across their course, 
and reaching for hundreds of feet upward into the 
still blue sky. 


But the dust-devils are little more than an amuse- 
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ment to our dust-ridden souls. It is the dust which 
comes, not in dainty spirals, but in overwhelming 
clouds, that we fear; which hides, not a tent here and 
there, but the entire camp, the roof of heaven, all 
vestige of the world; which blinds the eyes and 
brings blood to the eyelids, fills the mouth with its 
gritty foulness, and coats every inch of the body with 
a film of brown; which lasts not for a few blustering 
moments, but hour after hour of unrelieved discom- 
fort, during which it is impossible to ride, to write, to 
eat, or to forgive one’s enemies. Well, we shall have, 
please Heaven, but few days more of it now. 

After the dust—and but a short way after—the 
flies! One used to think, as a child, beside the lice 
and the blood and the blains, that the Egyptians 
were let off rather lightly with flies. A short stay by 
the Modder alters that opinion. The tent is stippled 
with them ; the jam pots hum under the hand that 
lifts them from the table, and the flies stream out 
between one’s fingers like black spouts of smoke. A 
sudden pyramid of them forms on every morsel of 
food, and one’s hand is never at rest sweeping them 
from one’s face. They follow the ink as one writes 
in search of some fresh experience, and the pen is 
often clogged with their severed feet. Beyond doubt 
one did the Egyptians an injustice. 

But with the dust and the flies our troubles cease. 
There are scorpions, no doubt, tarantulas, lice, and 
other little things of the kind, but these are but 
incidental worries. Against them must be set the 
magnificent sunlight day after day, the clear cool 
nights, the plenitude of the air. 
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The very evenness of the weather might tend to 
boredom, and one would not take thirty days of it in 
exchange for any changeful chanceful summer month 
at home. But for the camper-out it is admirable. 
One has a morning swim in the Modder if one has 
overcome one’s fears of the legendary blue monkeys 
that rise out of its depths to drag men down, and a 
more reasonable dislike for its muddy waters, which 
grow thicker and sink lower with every day, and one 
makes one’s toilet on the open veld with the sun, 
even at five o’clock, warm enough for a towel. One’s 
meals are all spread under the sky—there is, to speak 
truth, very little spreading—and one sleeps, wrapt in 
a blanket, beneath the moon. To lead such a life, 
uninterrupted of the weather, is to be served by 
Nature very well indeed. 

There has been threatening rain of late, but nothing 
came of it but a few flogging drops that beat through 
a dust storm, and a flickering circle of lightning after 
sunset about the rim of the sky. The clouds hung 
for two nights on either side the Kimberley search- 
light, and mimicked it flashes in an impish fashion, 
as if in mockery of the message it was trying to send. 
But Kimberley has perhaps learnt that at last we 
move to its assistance, for the long space of inactivity 
here is to be ended on the roth, and not long after 
we hope to have crossed the border and be fighting 
the enemy on his own ground. 

* * * * * 

Lord Roberts and his Chief of Staff arrived yester- 
day, and dates are again being fixed for dinners in 
Pretoria, with the hope that springs eternally at the 
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chance of action, though it needed some little ferti- 
lising here. Headquarters is at present on the 
train in which the Commander-in-Chief arrived, 
which stands on a siding to the south of the Modder, 
on the extreme verge of the Sixth Division, a suburb 
difficult of access, and previously but little visited, as 
it is a couple of miles, with an awkward pontoon 
bridge, or a still more awkward drift, from Lord 
Methuen’s quarters in front of the station. 

Now everything of importance in camp is to be 
seen making its way to the distant siding in the sand 
and the scrub. It is just possible that Lord Roberts 
is remaining on the railway since he may use it again 
to move south, if the main advance is to be, as seems 
probable, from Enslin. 

The army looks ten years older than when it left 
England. We are not yet in rags, but we are exceed- 
ingly dirty; and between the close-cropped crowns 
and bearded chins it is difficult to recognise one’s 
nearest friends. A man may soon have his fill of 
war, and most of those who have been here from the 
beginning are heartily tired of the dreary country 
and would change it cheerfully for the worst they 
know elsewhere. 

But their experiences have not been of the best, 
and the nerves of the two brigades that bore the 
brunt of Lord Methuen’s methods were for some 
little while not quite what they had been. There are 
more ‘God willings’ appended daily to future plans 
in this camp by the Modder than probably, under 
happier circumstances, the whole British army makes 
use of in a year: and though that has no unhealthy 
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significance, it marks a change, and tells of a more 
grave adventure than do the serious brown faces. 
Small wonder, seeing these little knots of men which 
were once regimental messes, and even among these 
the faces of outsiders, drafted in to keep the regi- 
ment going, small wonder that the few who remain 
should cease to reckon the future theirs, and be more 
than commonly conscious of a controlling Provi- 
dence. 


CHAPLRR VI 
INVASION 


JACOBSDAL, February 17th. 


HARMONIUM ‘stands in the stoep, with a 

japanned tin mug on the keyboard and some 
bottles on the top. Broken furniture and the sweep- 
ings of dirty floors are piled against a corner of the 
garden wall. A red flag flaps before the house, and 
like bees about it, the staff of a division, mostly in its 
shirt-sleeves, buzzes in and out of the doorways. 

The owners of the house are fled; for this, at last, is 
invasion, and we are in the enemy’s country, after 
four months’ fighting in our own. 

The move began on Saturday, the 1oth of February, 
a force of Mounted Infantry crossing the bridge 
at Orange River and striking eastward into the 
Free State. General French with the Cavalry Divi- 
sion and General Tucker with the Seventh Division 
crossed the border from Honeynest Kloof and 
Enslin the next day, and the Sixth Division, under 
General Kelly-Kenny, followed from Gras Pan on 


the 12th. 
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The move was well conceived, well concealed, and 
smartly carried out. The camps on the Modder and 
Orange Rivers supplied most of the material, and the 
points of entrance are, roughly speaking, half-way 
between them. 

Ramdam was the first halting-place, the Riet 
River the second, and through these the three 
divisions. passed, each a day ahead of the other ; 
the cavalry, which led the way, having to clear the 
enemy from some rising ground on the way to the 
river and from the drift when they reached it; but, 
save poor Majendie, shot through the body above the 
drift, suffered very little from the enemy’s opposition. 

The cavalry pushed on as soon as the Seventh 
Division were established on the Riet, and reached 
the Modder the next evening, capturing a laager. 
With the upper drift of the Modder in our hands the 
position at Magersfontein has virtually been turned, 
and the Boers, if they elect to remain there, will be 
cut off from their base, if, indeed, their methods of 
warfare admit of such considerations. 

An army on the march is sufficiently impressive in 
this part of South Africa. The absence of made 
roads, the speedy conversion of the veld tracks into 
a morass of sand, make the transport of a division a 
thing of miles. 

At Ramdam the transport train of the Seventh 
Division filled the great empty flat-bottomed pan, 
which in a wet season would have been covered with 
many acres of water. It began to move out towards 
the Riet at 3 pm. It continued to move out. until 
3.30 the next morning. 
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Crossing the dark veld at sunset that slow pro- 
cession had a weird beauty of its own. 

The evening was absolutely still and clear, and 
the gray soft smoke of dust, which burst in puffs 
from every footfall, clung about the miles of wagons 
like a cocoon. 

Looking westward, where the train rose over the 
roll of ground about the pan, the dust that drifted 
across the sunset became a wondrous.smoke of gold, 
filled with strange creatures and montrous shapes. 
The gold faded to rose, and from rose to silver, as 
the track sank into the dark shadow of the down, and 
the beasts and carts which filled it took again their 
own shapes and size. , 

Eastward the coil stretched gray and dismal into 
the cold purples of the veld. A breath of air fanned 
it slantwise, and hid all but the heads of the mules 
and the horns of the oxen, the canvas hoods of the 
wagons, the long shafts of the whips. 

These remained cut of like mountain-tops above 
cloud, but ever nodding, swaying, jolting onwards, as 
if afloat on the gray flood. 

The dust was so foul, so contaminating, that after 
an hour’s effort to ride through it we pulled the cart 
out of the ruck and outspanned on the veld. 

All night beside us moved that misty cable under 
the full moon, ‘the smoke of its torment’ growing 
thicker, till nothing that it curtained could be seen. 
But within the murk of it never ceased the yells of 
the Kaffirs, like the wild cries of beasts, the wheep 
of the long whips, the squealing of the mules, the 
groaning wheels. 
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It was gone by dawn, its track marked here and 
there by an abandoned wagon, by fallen oxen, by a 
dead or dying horse. 

But at the Riet the worst task was before it, for the 
banks, some 300 yards apart, are of the lightest and 
most yielding sand, and the river lies some sixty steep 
feet beneath them. 

Many of the troops were on the further side, and 
food had to be taken at once across to them, but 
the taking was a hateful sight, and it lasted for 
close on twenty hours. Ifa purgatory be appointed 
for the beasts, they will not have to seek it in 
another world. 

With five columns on the move at one time it was 
impossible to see the work of each, but staying with 
one ensured missing that done by the other four. 

Moving independently entailed some risks in an 
enemy’s country where the enemy was showing a 
disposition to appear where not expected, and meant 
almost continuous travelling, but it gave one an in- 
sight into the handling of an army which could not 
otherwise have been obtained. 

Riding from Modder River to Enslin one could see 
the start of French’s Cavalry Division, and find at the 
latter place the nucleus of the advance. 

Going on without a break to Ramdam, one lunched 
in the camp of the Sixth Division fourteen miles 
further east, and after a few hours’ rest in the hottest 
of the day, travelled through the night with the 
baggage train of the Seventh, joining its head- 
quarters and that of the cavalry next morning on 
the Riet. 
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A night march across a wild vortex of thunder- 
storms brought one, drenched, with the Seventh Divi- 
sion at 2 a.m. to a second drift of the Riet, and after 
two hours’ sleep it was possible to push on to the 
Modder for the first fight there in the final dash to 
Kimberley, and to take part in the second with the 
Sixth Division the following morning. 

After that scorching fifteen hours, headquarters at 
Jacobsdal had to be reached on the 17th for permis- 
sion to telegraph from Modder River Station, and a 
return made at once to pick up the fighting on the 
road to Bloemfontein. 

Meanwhile one lives on a pocketful of ship’s 
biscuit, and sleeps on the veld with a horse beside 
one and a saddle under one’s head : and one does not 
grow fat. 

* * * * * 

The fight of February 16th is the only one in the 
advance so far of any magnitude. 

It developed unexpected proportions, as the extent 
of the Boer retreat was not known when it was 
planned. 

Shortly after 5 am. Colonel Hannay’s Mounted 
Infantry, supported by the 13th Infantry Brigade, 
moved out of camp—that of Klip Drift on the 
Modder—the intention being to push the Mounted 
Infantry through to support French, who had arrived 
in Kimberley on the previous evening. 

However, when about six miles out, the enemy was 
discovered to have altered his position of the day 
before, and to be posted with a 12-pounder on the end 
of a line of kopjes which ran for some four miles 
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almost parallel to a great bend of the river from 
north-west to south-east, where it terminated in a 
strong camel-humped hill called Klip Kraal. 

The Mounted Infantry cleared this first position, 
and the enemy began to retire across our front, 
which was now composed of the West Riding, 
Gloucesters, Buffs, and Oxfords, under Brigadier- 
General Knox, on the south side of the river, 
while the Mounted Infantry continued to advance 
on the further bank, curling up the enemy’s right 
flank. 

General Knox’s Brigade pushed across the drift in 
the face of a continuous but inaccurate fire, the 
Oxfords, who were most exposed to it, only losing 
two men wounded. 

Once we were across the river the enemy fell back : 
about 1,800 of his force cantering easily southward 
just out of reach of our rifle fire. Our force then 
changed front to the right, and, preceded by a 
squadron of Mounted Infantry, went in pursuit with 
the Modder on the right, the Gloucesters being nearest 
the river and the West Riding, Oxfords, and Buffs 
extending from it in the order named. A single 
scout, sent ahead along the left bank, would have at 
once discovered the enemy in possession of Klip Kraal, 
and have revealed the impossibility of success from 
a frontal attack ; but our methods of reconnaissance 
are still terribly defective, and, after the mounted 
men had drawn a volley from the hill, the infantry 
went straight, and, as it proved, quite uselessly, for 
it. 

The Gloucesters, who had to advance with no 
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protection, were allowed by the enemy to come 
within 500 yards, and then were sent on to their 
faces by a sudden rattle of musketry which seemed to 
come from the entire hill. A few rushes forward were 
pluckily made, but only added to the blunder, for the 
men in the end were unable to move backward or 
forward, but lay the whole day in the blazing heat 
spread flat to the earth, the bullets sending little flips 
of sand into their faces for close on eight hours. That 
with one bottle of water and a certain fondness for 
life is an experience no man would desire. The guns 
at last got across the drift and opened fire on the 
kopje, and the smoke of their shrapnel must have been 
a welcome sight to the men who were straining their 
eyes to see anything to aim at, while they lay on, 
hour after hour, with death never more than a few feet 
away. The shelling was beautifully done, the front 
of the kopje being searched from the base to the top, 
but, as it seemed, without avail, the slightest move- 
ment of our men beneath it bringing an undiminished 
splutter of lead. 

Meanwhile the fight was seen to be of such magni- 
tude that the original disposition of the Mounted 
Infantry was abandoned, and they were transferred 
from the left to the right flank, thus forming a certain 
link between the 13th Brigade and camp—an advis- 
able precaution, seeing that it had advanced entirely 
without support, that a river lay across its line of 
retreat, and that the enemy could have intercepted 
_that retreat by crossing the river higher up—and also 
with the object of turning the flank of the Boer force 
upon Klip Kraal. 
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So far, however, the real significance of the occasion 
had not been guessed. The enemy seemed certainly 
to be fighting a rearguard action, but what it was 
to guard, where the main body might be going, and 
of what it might consist, no one knew. 

The Mounted Infantry failed to work their way 
behind the Kraal, and their failure proved the Boers 
to be holding the river considerably further to the 
eastward than had been supposed. The position 
they had taken up would probably have commended 
itself to no other people. The river twisted as often 
and as curiously as the snake of commerce, and it 
was impossible to tell during the entire day from 
which bend or from which bank bullets would not 
come. While watching the infantry advance on Klip 
Kraal, from a loop of the river which gave also a 
view of the defenders, my hat was punctured by a 
Mauser, and, almost immediately after, the horse 
standing beside me was hit by a Lee-Metford from 
some men on our own right flank in the river-bed, 
who were so anxious to bag something that Peter 
carried away my belt to which he was tethered, and 
cleared for a quieter spot. And later in the day on 
the further flank, though I was riding straight back 
to the river from our proper front, the men holding 
the drift there were so ignorant of their own where- 
abouts that they had twice the disappointment of 
making me a prisoner. 

It was the effort to surround Klip Kraal which 
disclosed at last the force by which we were 
opposed. 

Though the mirage caused by the sun-glare makes 
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a field-glass almost useless for many hours of the day, 
Lord Kitchener, who was watching the operations on 
the right flank in the early afternoon, decided that a 
trail of dust to which his attention had been called 
must come from a very considerable convoy. 
Instantly he divined the situation. Cronje was 
upon the move. He had abandoned Kimberley 
and his position at Magersfontein, and was in full 
flight for the capital. Almost by pure accident we 
had struck across his tracks. But the man who had 
struck them knew how to use an accident. A field 
battery was hurriedly ordered up to open upon the 
laager. Not an hour’s rest must be given to those 
tired beasts, But the enemy had foreseen our 
discovery. The battery came at once under a fire: 
from both flanks out of the river-bed. A fresh 
position had to be selected, but at last a white shell- 
burst opened like a tuft of bog-cotton over the 
out-spanned cattle, and we knew that their rest 
was ended, and that the dark camp of wagons 
would in half an hour be strung out along the 
road. 

But the enemy still held on so tenaciously to his 
left that our centre could make no progress, and so 
cunningly did he use the twisting river bank that the 
loss was almost entirely on our side, and we were 
compelled, as a wild dust storm came with the dusk, 
to fall back, and leave the force on the kopje to make 
good its escape with night if it so desired. Our 
battery, meanwhile, continued to drop its shells into 
the enemy’s laager till the last span of oxen had 
moved out of range. 
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At dawn to-day the Sixth Division started in 
pursuit, and, in combination with the Cavalry 
Division advancing from Kimberley, should be able 
to capture the convoy or force on a general action 
in its defence. 


CHAPTER: VILE 
THE POINT OF VIEW 


PAARDEBERG, February 18th. 


WENTY yards to the left a man is lying pressed 

flat against the ground. He is very much the 
ground colour, and the occasional whirls of red dust 
which have blown over him have aided the disguise. 
There are little tufts of withered scrub which help to 
hide him, though but a few inches high. The sun 
has been blazing on his back and upon the sand 
about him for seven hours, and the veld wavers con- 
fusedly in the glare of heat. A pale blue lake of 
mirage has formed about the furthest kopjes, and left 
them floating like dark islands in the sky, 

The man feels gingerly for the tin bottle which lies 
under his left elbow; his fingers spread over its felt 
covering and give it a gentle shake. The shake is 
repeated, and he begins to draw the bottle slowly 
under him, keeping his body rigidly stiff. The job 
is a long one, because the bottle strap catches in his 
accoutrements, and he dare not move to free it. 
When he has it, at last, beneath him he begins to 


turn over, as slowly as he has done all else. He lifts 
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his foot a few inches to balance himself, and the next 
instant there is a spit of dust from the sand beside 
him, not much more than an arm’s length away. 
He keeps his eyes on the mark the bullet has made, 
and remains for some moments as if he had been 
turned to stone. Then, with a more laborious 
patience, he resumes the movement, till at last he 
is on his back, and has the bottle above him. 

It holds only a few hot drops ; but he thought he 
had drained even those an hour ago, and his tongue 
is like a piece of fur in his mouth. He got witha 
rush to the place he occupies at about eight o’clock in 
the morning, when a sudden crackle from the river 
in front of him laid the whole line on its face, where 
it has remained extended, with occasional wrigglings 
forward. He is on the right of his company, and 
alone, for the man next him, after chaffing the Boer 
shooting for half an hour, began suddenly to whimper, 
and has since been still. 

He failed himself to take the bullets humorously, 
but he grew used to them, till one came between his 
face and the ground and struck his belt buckle. 
Then he cursed them and was afraid, till he lost all 
other feelings in the awful sense of thirst. 

He knows the action is going on, for he can hear 
the steady pounding of a battery from the hill behind 
him, and sudden scurries of rifle fire beyond the river 
on his left. He knows, too, from those hateful spits 
of dust, that the Boer is still behind the bushes in 
front of him; but the Boer is always behind some- 
thing, and he is tired of trying to shoot and of being 
shot at by aman whom he never sees. Besides, if he 
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lift his rifle, the dust begins to jump again: and the 
rifle barrel is blistering hot, the varnish is sizzling on 
the stock, as though it stood before a fire, and to 
touch it seems to quicken his unbearable thirst. 

He tries to guess at the hour as the sun goes over 
and falls on his left side. He writes words in the 
sand with his finger and rubs them out, bewilders an 
ant which runs with its bundle of food in front of 
him ; does anything he can to keep from thinking of 
the maddening drought within him. What he really 
thinks of, God knows. “I lay there blarsting them 
Boers so long as I can remember,” said one who had 
lost consciousness after eight hours of that kind of 
fighting, and his attitude was probably characteristic. 
But cursing is not cool work, and dries a man already 
droughty, while still the crackle of fire comes from 
the river, and death stands before a drink. 

At last, while there are still some three hours of 
daylight, the patter of rifles along the dongas on 
the further bank grows more and more hurried till 
it runs into a continuous roll. A last determined 
disastrous attempt is being made to push back the 
enemy’s right. The Seaforths, Cornwalls, and 
Canadians, mixed together, are clambering, leaping, 
blundering forward across the deep, intricate channels 
of the donga beds. 

But the man on the other side of the river only 
knows of what is going forward by the swell and 
spread of the fire. Five minutes, and it has sunk 
_again to the snap, snap, of solitary rifles. What has 
happened, whose are the bodies in those pits of death, 
where is the enemy and where the friend, he has not 
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the least idea. If things have gone well there will be 
fresh orders probably ; but no orders come. 

At six o’clock he has been twelve hours under 
fire; his last meal was a biscuit, fifteen hours 
back, when he had fallen in at three in the 
morning, after marching all the day before. But 
he is aware neither of weariness nor of hunger in 
the fever of his thirst. The flesh of his face, 
stained walnut brown by the sun, has a dry 
twisted look like the parched stems of the scrub, as 
though all the moisture had been wrung out of it. 
One grows to know that look out here. His 
fingers never leave his water-bottle, nor his eyes 
the green fringe of bush along the river. Another 
hour, and the guns above him cease firing, and a 
new fight seems to be beginning far away on the 
right. The sun is going down, and he can see 
nothing to the left of him but a hot golden gauze of 
dust. 

Then out of it a man leaps, and makes a dash 
forward towards the river. There is a sharp ring 
of an order to stop him, and almost with it the 
quick stammer of half a dozen shots, and the man 
swings round and pitches forward on his_ back. 
The battle grows louder on the right, a howitzer 
battery has come into action, brownish puffs of 
lyddite are bursting along the wooded kopje. But 
the man lying in the scrub pays no heed to it. 

His arms are spread out flat, his fingers dug into 
the sand. He is pulling himself slowly forwards, 
his eyes glaring ahead through the brush. Whena 
bullet strikes near him he stops a moment, but 
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goes on again. So in half an hour he covers about 
fifty yards. He can see the cool hollow of the 
river ; but there is only brown grass along its banks, 
and his one chance lies in a dash. He is on all 
fours for a spring, but he gets no further. A rifle 
has been following the faint trail of dust above 
him, and he sinks down in a lump with a bullet 
through the head. 
* * * * * 

In the cool March days at home it may seem 
incredible that a man should wittingly risk his life 
for a drink of water, but at Paardeberg no small 
number of men were killed, with the risk of the 
thing full in their faces, while trying, towards 
evening, to fill their bottles. One is inclined to 
think that no one knows what thirst is till he has 
endured it out here. The British soldier has 
thirsted in the thirstiest corners of the globe, but 
he admits the veld to be a fresh experience. Aden, 
India, Egypt, the Soudan! but here is something, 
not hotter, not drier, not dustier, but less endurable 
for some reason. It is the army and South Africa 
together, no doubt, which is the cause—for men 
who have lived in Kimberley, Johannesburg, 
Bloemfontein, and Natal, are only now, while 
campaigning, acquiring the experience—the army 
with its incessant trampling and the ceaseless fog of 
dust that hangs about its camps. And to that must 
be added the compulsory life in the sun, the sun at 
its hottest and driest hours, the entire absence of 
shade, the parching suction of the sand, which is 
bed, chair, and table. 
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It will be quite curious to live without a water- 
bottle slung about one’s shoulder. One can scarcely — 
remember the day when water was not regarded 
with reverence and jealous envy ; when it could be 
made to run clear, continuous, and unvalued by a 
turn of the finger. Here, where one knows by the 
strap across one’s shoulder the weight of what one 
drinks, the thought of water flowing through pipes 
seems a dream of paradise. And such water! Water 
through which one could see, which left no mud at 
the bottom of the mug, and did not stain what it was 
spilt on. One remembers that in England they 
analyse that kind of wonder. Why, the water we 
drink here is often too thick to filter. One cannot 
pump it through a Berkefeld candle! 


At Ramdam there was a big pond—what was 
left of moisture in the dam. One bathed in it only 
under the most pressing compulsion of cleanliness. 
The water was very shallow, but the mud was black 
and deep. One sank to the knees if one tried to 
walk, and so sat gently half in the mud and half in 
brown syrup, and thanked God for water. One rose 
from it with the green leeches hanging about one’s 
body like bits of seaweed, and with a sprinkling of 
other less formidable insects. 

Horses looked askance at that pool, but the men 
drank of it greedily, and drank of it, where alone 
they could reach it, when the horses’ hoofs had 
churned it into a blackish-green liquor thick as 
soup. 
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Let every one who turns to-day a water-tap give 
a thought to those who are dipping buckets in 
South Africa, and be grateful for an exceeding 
privilege. 


CHARA Hie Svrtt 
CONSUMMATION 


PAARDEBERG, February 21st. 


FTER the pathetic futilities and tentative half- 

measures of this war, it is a mental relief to be 

confronted by a strategy boldly conceived and exe- 
cuted unflinchingly. 

In this atmosphere of South Africa everything 
trembles, from the landscape in the glare of midday 
to men’s plans of victory. 

Mirage is everywhere ; the colours of uncertainty 
and pretence; the fictitious mimicry of one’s desires. 

Lord Roberts’s achievement stands relieved, not 
only by its own merits, but from the background of 
failure which had preceded it. It was the conception 
of a man undaunted by the successes of his foes, and 
accustomed not only to win his battles, but to take 
the risk of losing them. 

It may be said that he had a larger opportunity 
than had already fallen here to a general in com- 
mand, He had, and he used it. His strategy com- 
pelled him to run risks—to chance defeat in detail, to 
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cation, to expose his transport—and he ran them. 
He counted on the moral effect which the daring of 
his plans might produce, and he counted rightly. 

Cronje, lying in insolent security across the hopes 
of Kimberley, heard that an army had broken at five 
points into the State, and was moving no one knew 
whither. 

Accustomed to the dragging impotence of our 
advances when unaided by a railway, he sent his 
outposts to stop us at the Modder and the Riet. 

But the men to whom the task had been entrusted 
either found our scouts before them, or awaited them 
in too leisurely a mood. General French swept the 
drifts with his cavalry and his guns, and the men 
who held them fled precipitantly, leaving the damper 
in their billies beside the fire, and the eggs just broken 
for the spoon. And as French cleared the fords 
other portions of this army loomed up to hold them. 
The Seventh Division filled the upper drift of the 
Riet, the Sixth laid its grip on the lower. 

Then, during successive nights, the unseen arm 
was extended between the rivers, and the Modder 
was seized. The great moment came when, with a 
hand on either stream, a threatening hand to every 
movement of its opponent, the Cavalry Division was 
flung forward in a wide sweep to the north-eastward, 
and Kimberley was relieved. Relieved almost with- 
out a shot fired or a man lost; relieved, and at the 
same moment made a menace to the force which had 
awaited confidently its fall for months. 

That is strategy. 

Cronje, who needs no instruction in such a matter, 
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knew it for what it was, saw by the swiftness and 
daring of the hand which had encompassed him that 
he was playing at last with a master in the game of 
war; and, with a resolution as swift as it was sound, 
flung over the hopes on which he had so long been 
building, threw his dreams to the winds, and fled. 

It is not every commander that knows the hour of 
abandonment as well as the moment for assault, and 
is as willing to break his plans as to make them, but 
Cronje is one of them. Only his experience of our 
methods made him a day late. He still counted on 
our indecision, and his security betrayed him. 

Despite a wonderful march from Magersfontein, 
his rearguard was struck at Klip Drift on the Modder, 
and a beautifully handled rearguard action could not 
shake off the troops which had come up on him, tired 
enough, hungry enough, but as eager for battle as he 
was to evade it. 

They hung to his flanks for two nights and a day, 
and on the next Cronje found a foe in front of him as 
well ; for, with scarcely a day’s rest for hard-worked 
horses, French had swung out of Kimberley, and 
stood between him and home. 

Behind, his enemy was growing stronger with every 
moment which delayed him; in front was the very 
force he could have no hope to elude—a force of 
mounted men and mounted guns, equal to his own in 
mobility, superior in effectiveness. 

In a like position almost any European mounted 
force would have abandoned its transport, made a 
dash for the open, and failing, would have surren- 
dered, 
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But dashing tactics suit the Boer as a as yield- 
ing is suited to Cronje. 

His answer to our menace was the rat’s. He and 
his force sank suddenly into the river-bed, sank as 
completely out of sight as though they had risen 
into the sky, and there at this moment they remain 
like a rat in a hole—snarling, spitting, but immov- 
able. 

An attempt was made on Sunday to drag the rat 
into daylight, an attempt which lasted for twelve 
hours, and which left the marks of the rat’s teeth on 
every regiment which tried to draw him. Since then 
he has been very severely left alone. 

Left alone would probably not express our attitude 
from the Boer point of view, for he has been subjected 
to every sort of agony which the artillerist has in- 
vented. 

For two days, from either side of the river, shrapnel 
has swept the sunken reaches in which he is thought 
to lie, and lyddite has split its thunder over him and 
poured its foul green fumes into his trenches. The 
laager of cattle and wagons that stood on the bank 
above him has been left a smoking and ruined heap. 
Shells search his lair by night, he is cut off from sleep 
as from food, the river-bed is full of troops before and 
behind him, and his enemies have set a circle about 
its banks. Yet yield he will not. 

There must be a horrible and determined hate to 
keep the hearts of undisciplined men in such resolute 
accord. 

Early in the second day’s bombardment a powder 
magazine was struck, and exploded in a white and 
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lovely cloud-burst which for a moment hid everything 
about it. 

The cloud was floating into the sky before the 
sound of the explosion reached us, and the silence 
about its outburst had a very curious effect. But the 
loss of his ammunition made as little difference to the 
Boer as the expenditure of ours ; he did not return a 
shot nor give the least sign of his existence. 

The river-bed, in which his thousands were sup- 
posed to be lying, might not have held a man; 
indeed, shooting at so heedless and so still a place 
seemed almost ridiculous. 

As these words are written the outcome remains to 
be revealed, but men who can sit unmoved for three 
days under so hideous a cannonade have a claim to a 
respectful salute from any nation on the earth. 

Lord Roberts, with that humanity which has 
always distinguished him, declined to send his men 
against a position which artillery might make un- 
tenable, preferring to waste time rather than life, 
though time was precious. 

The Boers still count on relief. But relief may 
prove to them more costly than surrender, 


CHAPTER IX 
IN THE HANDS OF THE HEALERS 


PAARDEBERG, February 22nd. 


HERE is very often a strange effect of comedy 

about wounded men. Thedead are not touched 
by it. However they are fallen—and they fall 
strangely enough—something in the tragic silence 
which seems to stand beside them, so palpable it is, 
warns off the eyes of mirth. 

Not that there is about them what in death is 
called majestic. There is no majesty in bodies rent 
by bullets or burst by powder : they may be gruesome, 
tragical, pathetic, but they have lost even what was 
majestic in the man. 

It is to their emptiness that we lift our hats ; to the 
place where the man is not. 

The sudden absence, the unknown whereabouts are 
what make us awkward in the presence of the dead, 
and these, with that curious grief for the man’s loss 
which we cannot measure, and that strange sorrow 
which springs from the sense of change, are what 
avert even the shadow of the comic spirit. 


But with the wounded it is different. Each with 
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his agony is sufficiently affecting, and to succour each 
one would endure prodigies of discomfort; yet together 
they produce an effect irresistibly absurd. The sudden 
reduction of men in the pride of their strength to the 
pitiful weakness and impotence of a babe; creeping 
along the grass, with, perhaps, an infant’s breathing 
wail, or groaning like a stricken beast, often with no 
visible hurt upon them, makes war look all at once so 
supremely ridiculous, that one wonders how it has so 
long evaded abolition by man’s sense of dignity. 

True, wounds are honourable wearing ; they are, as 
Stephen Crane did not quite put it, the red badge of 
somebody’s courage. But no reflections can make 
the sudden feeble helplessness of the wounded seem 
other than pathetically absurd; tragically absurd, if 
you please, that men should still endeavour to reduce 
each other to such a ridiculous condition, and forth- 
with do their utmost to restore the hurt to health. 
In old fights we do not hear much of the wounded; 
the victor finished up what was left on the battlefield. 
That was logical: our present methods are not: hence 
the absurdity. 

But when one passes from the field to the field 
hospital, from the scent of flesh to that of iodoform, 
the absurdity vanishes in the presence of pain. Under 
those trees by the Modder where the wounded of 
Paardeberg lay, many of them without shelter from 
the sun or dew, with but a blanket between their 
wounded limbs and the ground, there was no sug- 
gestion of comedy. The ambulances had been cut 
down to a fifth of what is considered sufficient for 
the humane practice of war, and the biggest battle 
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of the campaign had been fought with but that fifth 
behind it. The result was, of course, deplorable. 
The doctors, whose rigid military training does not 
foster their capacity for adaptation, tried indefatigably 
to make the best of their resources ; but they could 
make very little. 

The R.A.M.C. has not the medical training which 
makes great doctors, but it has the routine experience 
which makes pedants. 

It has desired rank, seeing it had nothing else to 
look for; and never did an ill-gift so justify its selection. 
The surgeon wished to be a major, and the tin gods 
have granted his request. He is a major, but he is 
often nothing else. The days may come when the 
tin gods will see that a sick army is an expensive 
luxury, and that it is cheaper to pay a surgeon whose 
glory is his surgery, than to pay a surgeon whose 
_ glory is his rank. The wounded man gets no comfort 
from the reflection that his arm was neediessly re- 
moved by a lieutenant-colonel. 

The pitiable condition of the wounded at Paarde- 
berg was not the doctors’ fault: perhaps it was no 
one’s fault, but an inevitable hardship of war. 

It is absurd to lay down directions for transport 
without knowing the resources which condition it. 
As it is, more horses are following the army than 
can conveniently be fed; and every additional nosebag 
must be filled from those that are already half empty, 
and adds to the leanness and incapacity of the horses 
on which our security depends. 

* *. * * * 

To-day all the wounded that could be moved were 
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sent away ; only cases too slight to need removal or 
too grave to stand it being kept with us. 

Casualties are of daily occurrence—ten men going 
down in as many minutes this morning under the 
enemy’s experiment in long range fire from Kitchener's 
Kopje—and the lack of hospital accommodation is 
required for these new-comers. Besides, the doctors 
say that the prospect of going down country brings 
immediate improvement even to those too badly 
wounded to endure the least movement. Any benefit 
from such optimism had probably worn off before 
they started. 

The day is fiercely hot. The sun falls with a slap 
upon the hand stretched out into it from the shade. 
In the quivering radiation along the edge of the 
plateau the dark line of the artillery has dis- 
appeared; but from hill to hill above Cronje’s 
laager the helios sparkle with incessant speech, and 
now and then the heavy silence is broken by the 
bark of a gun and the dull explosion of its shell in 
the river valley. 

Winding like a huge snake from the centre of the 
camp into the wavering mirage to the westward is a 
train of wagons. They have been assembling since 
dawn, and when the first arrived at the field hospital 
you could have grilled a chop upon its woodwork. * 

Rough, huge, heavy trek wagons they are, 
absolutely springless, used only for stores, which 
jolt the breath out of your body even when cushioned 
with a load of hay. They are now to carry eight 
hundred wounded, some riddled with bullet holes, 
many with broken bones still unknit, forty odd miles 
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at two miles an hour to Modder River over the ruin 
of a road. It is wonderful that the spirits of wounded 
men should rise at such a prospect. 

The start is conceived in the most orderly fashion. 
Every cart has its prescribed occupants ; the name of 
each is called from a file of blue papers; the cart 
when full of the right people is checked off, the order 
is given, the whips swing, the Kaffirs yell, and the long 
convoy of pain jolts ahead some forty yards leaving 
the next empty wagon before the hospital. 

But this methodical collection and shipment of 
eight hundred men from a field hospital is no easy 
matter. It takes hours and hours. The tents cover 
a considerable space;: many of the wounded need 
help to get to the carts, some have to be carried. 
This perfection of method is often a great time 
consumer. 

Suppose the man needed does not answer his name: 
the whole caravan stops for him. His name is passed 
from mouth to mouth, and shouted about among the 
trees. There is still no sign of him; the sun beats 
down upon the loaded carts in the white and blazing 
road ; the wounded men that fill them droop in its 
rays like picked flowers ; they lean this way and that 
in shapes of despondent exhaustion. Meanwhile 
search is made for the missing unit. He _ had, 
perhaps, crawled to the roadway to wait his turn, 
and then, as hour after hour went by, dragged him- 
self out of the sun and dust and fallen asleep 
under a tree. He is found and brought up at last, 
defending himself with dazed lassitude from the 

rderly’s reproaches. 
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“Smith?” inquires the doctor, with his pencil 
against the name. 

‘Ves, sit.” 

“ Lift him in,” says the doctor. “Here! put a hand 
under that broken leg,” he adds to the orderly, as the 
helpless limb swings downward and the man sobs 
pitifully. 

» “T. G, Smith?” enquires the doctor of the wagon 
more particularly, with his eye on the list before adding 
a tick. 

“No, sir,” gulps the man, “T. A. Smith.” 

“Lift him out again,” exclaims the doctor irritably. 
“Where's T. G. Smith?” 

“Think ’e died this morning, sir,” suggests a bearer 
who has just come up. 

“Go and see, and look sharp,” says the doctor, and 
the man doubles off to a tent at the edge of the bush, 
turns over the four strange shapes that lie, sewn up 
in their brown blankets, on the floor of it, and then 
scurries on to the P.M.O.’s quarters for more com- 
plete identification. 

So the work goes on, very slowly. And all day 
long that procession of pain stretches out further into 
the field, until it sweeps by evening in a great half- 
circle about the camp. Some of the men in the first 
wagons that were filled have already fainted, and others 
sunk to the floor like bundles of rags: and still the 
wounded are being lifted from limp heaps by the 
hospital into the wagons which remain. 

It does seem as if the thing might be done more 
expeditiously, even to those of us who have been long 
inured to army medical method. 
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With just a little less of this dreary precision, a 
little more of human tenderness! Of course some one 
would grumble at the other end if T. A. Smith had 
travelled in T. G. Smith’s seat. But then there 
always is a little muddle about the milk of human 
kindness ; and in war, that sort of muddle matters so 
little, and that sort of milk counts for so much. But 
the numbing shadow of the barracks is over it all, and 
from that shadow even the humanest find it hard to 
emerge. 

But, at last, towards evening, those poor things 
start, with three days’ purgatory before them, their 
tired faces twitching at each jolt of the wheels. Some, 
half dead already, to die by the way; some to pay 
with a limb for that grievous journey ; but all looking 
forward with unimaginable desire for—think of it !— 
the soothing mercy of a train. Conceive yourself, 
hurt almost mortally, yet in so bad a case that the 
expectation of a sweltering railway carriage from 
John o’ Groats to the Land’s End seems like a dream 
of Paradise, and, if you can conceive it—understand. 


CHAPTER X 
SURRENDER 


PAARDEBERG, February 27th. 


HERE is more in dramatic fitness than meets 
the eye. An unlooked-for appropriateness in 
the sequence of events comes to wear an air of 
destiny, to have an arranged effect. When the 
appropriateness accords with our desires we call it 
providential, Providence being for so many the fate 
which fits with what we wish. And since no occasion 
could have been more appropriate, the colour of 
Providence is sure to cling to the events that 
happened by the Modder on the anniversary of 
Majuba. 

It was the Republic’s hour. For twenty years of 
peace it had battened on its boast of victory. Now 
was the moment when those boasts should have 
inspired a greater victory, a more significant sur- 
render. But it was the Republic which surrendered. 
The sound of celebration ran from the Orange River 
to the Limpopo, but the lips which were smiling at 
the memories of Majuba will be straightened by the 
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British force was beaten in that hollow hilltop, a 
Boer army was defiling from the bed of the Modder 
—without its arms. 

No dishonour hangs on that defeat. The men who 
endured for ten days in the ravine of a river, from 
guns they could not answer, the shock of lyddite and 
the screech of shrapnel, and, worse almost than these, 
the stench of swollen carcases and festering flesh, with 
small hope of relief and no chance to retaliate, have 
little cause to be ashamed. 

We waited in wonderment at their endurance: 
watched the green fumes burst among their beasts, 
the flames break out on their wagons, the lead tear 
through their trees. ‘The men who sat out that 
bombardment, even though they suffered from it but 
little, were no cowards, for the effects of a shell is on 
the mind rather than on the body. 

True, there was dissension in the camp. Com- 
mandant Wolmarans was refused permission to leave 
the laager under pain of death, and Wolmarans is 
not especially representative of Free State feeling. 
That was five days after the bombardment began, 
and the day before it ended Commandant Roos sent 
a memorial to his chief regretting his inability from 
illness to attend a council of war held on the previous 
evening, and expressing the intention of his com- 
mando to surrender whether Cronje did so or not, 
since no advantage to their country or nation could 
come of their dying like rats ina trap. They would 
wait twenty-four hours in the hope of reinforcements 
arriving before giving effect to their decision, and 
during the night those brave men who wished might 
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endeavour to cut their way out. Failing that, on the 
morrow they would hoist the white flag. 

Such were the elements under Cronje’s hand. 
That he held them for ten days to his determination 
proves, if proof were needed, the man he is. His 
ability of that sort one can realise in a glance—that 
and others. His face is iron with his own resolve: 
hard from its lack of every malleable quality of 
imagination, rigid with personality. 

There is no suggestion of relaxing, for there is no 
hint of tension; the man might be impervious to 
feeling, and his features cut in stone. Square fore- 
head, square shoulders, and square beard, there is a 
hint of roundness nowhere, no smoothing of an angle, 
no softening of a word. He has many deeds already 
to his credit, or to his discredit. It shall be remem- 
bered that he held 4,000 men for ten days under a 
hell of fire, half of whom at least would not otherwise 
have stayed there for an hour. 

There was a dramatic prelude to the last act of the 
drama. A sudden fierce peal of fire in the clear 
dark night. Then silence, in which one rubbed one’s 
eyes and tried from the stars to gather the hours to 
go by till dawn. Then the patter of the rifles again, 
crackling like a flame that spreads about a thorn- 
bush ; and, across it, volleys in sharp quick spurts of 
sound. Bullets began to whistle silkily overhead, 
none knowing whence they came nor what was doing. 
The Boers, it was whispered, were breaking out in a 
last desperate sortie—the volleys certainly did not 
come from them—and we listened in the dark for the 
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sharper sounds of their bullets between our sleeping- 
places and the stars. 

But the shots came no nearer ; and, after quicken- 
ing into a brief furious fusillade, died away to stray 
reports and the rare slap of a volley. We turned over 
and slept till dawn, and shortly after came the great 
news. Cronje had surrendered ! 

The story of that night was a brave one enough. 
From their foremost trenches, five hundred yards 
from the enemy, the Canadians had advanced silently 
to within fifty. Their orders were to carry the 
trenches with the bayonet if they succeeded in 
surprising them ; failing that, to fall on their faces 
at the first shot and retire under cover of their 
supports, who had occupied an advanced position 
before the final attack began. The instructions were 
observed to the letter, no small test of a Volunteer 
force in a night manceuvre, and when the first 
rifle opened on it the line fell prone without firing 
a shot in reply, though within tempting distance of 
its destination. 

It retired, too, with absolute steadiness, covered by 
the fire of its supports and of the Shropshires, whose 
volleys, enfilading a possible advance of the Boers, 
were admirable. 

The retreat cost thirteen lives and over thirty 
wounded, but the night’s work, of which it formed a 
part, left the Boer trenches untenable, and Cronje 
with no alternative but to surrender. 

There was nothing in that event to fix the eye. 
No courtly yielding of a sword, no ordered laying 
down of arms and tragic marching of a beaten army. 
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The man who for so long had foiled the best which 
we could send against him came with his escort, 
riding a sorry-looking cob, wearing a slouch hat, a 
worn green overcoat, and frieze trousers. Whip in 
hand, he looked like nothing so much as a Welsh 
farmer going round his stock. 

Though big by no means, his bulk and breadth 
made him seem so beside the little man who advanced 
to meet him as he dismounted, the little man who is 
known by his pet name to every soldier, and loved 
by thousands who have never seen him. No more 
effective contrast could have been desired. The one 
a soldier by every glance of his eye, every turn of his 
head, every trifle of his attire ; keen, just, gentle, a 
touchstone of valour, a byword for kindness. The 
other—a Boer. 

The two shook hands and sat talking under the 
trees of the river; the mounted escort in front of 
them, two lines of kilted Highlanders completing 
the square. The lean spectacled interpreter on one 
side ; on the other the commander of the greatest 
army of Greater Britain, grave, attentive, cour- 
teous ; between them Cronje, square, repellent, the 
narrow eyes averted ; for all the world like a sulky 
emperor, 

There was a contrast as effective when the long 
line of prisoners began to crawl across the veld. 
Tommy’s khaki after four months’ campaigning is 
not a feature that would attract recruits, but it was 
scarlet and gold beside the kit of the men he 
guarded. In weird loose weary-looking garments, 
which might have belonged to any but the one who 
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wore them; carrying parcels, billies, teapots, and 
bottles; some under umbrellas and some _ in 
goloshes ; they seemed a trail, or a trek, as would 
be said out here, of valetudinarian tramps. Very 
few were despondent. 

“Ah,” said one, on the morning of the surrender, 
to an officer of the Essex Regiment, who had been 
his prisoner for a week, “it’s all right for us now 
we're taken, but you'll have to go back and fight.” 

They had treated their prisoners, it must be said, 
with great kindness; sharing equally their own scant 
food, and putting them as far as possible in a place 
of safety—no easy matter. Commandant Roos 
was especially considerate; and those of our men 
so unfortunate as to share that week’s bombard- 
ment with the enemy formed a high opinion of their 
captors. 

* * * * * 

The trenches, which had proved so impervious to 
our fire, were very interesting. It was difficult to 
trace in their outline any military design, or even a 
wilful divergence from and improvement on the 
accepted patterns. Nor did there seem to be any 
systematic attempt to provide a cross or flanking fire 
to cover dead angles. They might have been drawn 
by aman with no military knowledge, but they could 
only have been dug by experts in war. Very narrow 
—in some of them a broad man could scarcely have 
turned his shoulders—very short and very deep, they 
offered the meagrest opportunities to shell fire that 
can be conceived. They were burrows rather than 
trenches, cut with extraordinary squareness to a 
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depth sometimes of over six feet, and with shelves 
scooped out three and four feet below the surface in 
which a man could lie secure from anything which 
did not burst inside his burrow. Long dead-heads of 
earth broke the lines of the trenches, and, through 
these, tunnels were carried by which a man might 
creep from one end to the other. The earth was 
thrown up equally on either side, and an occasional 
sort of private box trench holding two or three was 
dug here and there immediately behind the first, the 
object of which was not apparent. A domestic air 
was given to the whole by the portmanteaus and tin 
boxes, sunk in small square pits behind the trenches, 
the cover flush with the ground. 

The domestic suggestion was very prominent when 
from these boxes the shirts, coats, collars, socks, 
Bibles, and boots were scattered about between the 
black cooking-pots, heaps of grey ashes, and lumps 
of brown meat in the hour of our occupation. Clearly 
the Boer makes himself at home even on the battle- 
field, though his outfit was sometimes pathetically 
inadequate. A pair of new patent leather shoes 
seemed to need explaining. But perhaps they had 
been brought for triumphal entries. 

The laager itself was a curious and horrible spec- 
tacle. The majority of the wagons were but little 
damaged, but about a dozen were reduced to medleys 
of burnt iron. The four tires of the wheels, the axles, 
the bolts, the nuts, all the metal bones, lay one above 
the other in the space of ashes as the fire had loosed 
them from the burning wood. One of the burnt 
wagons’ had held potatoes, but, curiously enough, 
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the heat had not proved sufficient to cook them 
perfectly. 

But the chief feature of the laager was its smell. 
Camping on battlefields one becomes acclimatised to 
the scent of death. But no human soul could have 
grown used to the reek of that slaughter-house. It 
was appalling. Shrapnel had scattered the bodies 
of beasts; lyddite had turned them inside out. 
Cattle, twisted out of the likeness of kine, stripped 
to a red and skinless horror, rent into mounds of 
broken pieces, lay on every hand and had lain there 
for a week, under a sun that turns meat sour almost 
between the plate and the mouth. 

One looked the other way from the things one 
saw, but, unfortunately, one cannot smell the other 
way as well; and one left that field of pestilence with 
the conclusion either that the Boers were a heroic 
people or that they had no noses. 

Perhaps some little interest may attach to the 
overtures which preceded the surrender. They began 
with a request on the 19th from General Cronje for 
twenty-four hours’ armistice to bury his dead, attend 
to his wounded, and send them to a place of safety. 
A reply, nominally from General French, promised 
that no attack should be made on the laager until an 
answer had been received from the general officer 
commanding the British forces in South Africa to 
General Cronje’s request. Meanwhile, seeing that 
his troops were entirely surrounded, surrender was 
counselled in order that peace might reign in the land. 

Lord Roberts’s answer refused any grace of time, 
and demanded unconditional surrender. 

F 
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To this Cronje replied: “Since you are so un- 
merciful as not to accord me the time asked for 
nothing remains for me to do but as you wish.” 
This is the debatable message, and, because the point 
of misunderstanding is not so easy to appreciate in 
English, it may be given in the original as well : “ Daar 
Uw zoo onbarmhartig zyt om mij de gevraagde tijd 
niet te geven blijft mij niet anders over te doen zoo 
als Uw wenscht.” 

In acknowledging this Lord Roberts requested the 
general to return to his camp with Captain Liebmann, 
the intermediary for negotiation, and added that he 
considered him to have acted in a most humane 
manner, for which he honoured him. 

To this Cronje replied: “There appears to be a 
great mistake in your lordship’s mind. What I really 
said was—Since you are so unmerciful as not to 
accord me the time asked for, nothing remains for 
me to do. Do as you wish. During my lifetime I 
shall never surrender. If you wish to bombard, fire 
away. I have spoken!” The only answer to that 
was, of course, the guns, and it was a speedy one. 

The remaining correspondence was a letter on the 
21st from Lord Roberts promising a safe conduct to 
the women and children in the laager, of whose 
presence he had just been made aware, and offering 
medical assistance to the Boer wounded. The safe 
conduct was declined, and the assistance only accepted 
provisionally—the doctors to remain in the Dutch 
camp until it was shifted. 

This was, of course, refused. Then Cronje sug- 
gested.a hospital for his wounded 1,000 yards west of 
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his laager, where they could be attended by English 
doctors. But with limited accommodation for our 
own wounded, this was out of the question. A further 
letter from Lord Roberts ascertained the fact that 
besides two officers and ten men, unwounded prisoners 
in the Boer laager, there were one officer, one non- 
commissioned officer and two men who had been 
hurt. The general proposed to send these four with 
four Boer wounded to the German Red Cross Society’s 
hospital at Jacobsdal, the Boers to be free when 
cured. To this Cronje consented. 
There the correspondence ends. 


CTA Pui oar 
COMPARISONS 


OsFONTEIN, March 6th. 

A RT and War! Who has the temerity still to 
speak of them together, which not even by 

their contrasts can be compared? Beneath me, 
behind a red-brown anthill, a figure in khaki is lying 
with his cheek against his rifle, his eye along the 
sights. There is a lump of ironstone 900 yards in 
front of him on the lower slope of a kopje, and under 
it a man whom he is trying to kill. He knows 
nothing of the man but that he wears a grey felt hat 
and has a pretty style in shooting, for the anthill has 
been three times struck. The man knows probably 
even less of him. They move in ordinary circum- 
stances 7,000 miles apart; have not an interest nor 
even a quarrel in common. One lives in Chelsea, the 
other on the veld. Each has, perhaps, his share of 
the virtues, makes a good woman happy, and does 
his duty by the State. With less space between 
them, and no supply of cartridges, they might be the 
best of friends. Now each desires only the other’s 
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A little more right allowance in that last shot 
for wind, and the man on the kopje would be lying 
quiet among its stones, and none would know where 
he lay nor what had befallen him but the vultures 
who turned his face upward next morning to pick 
out his eyes. 

But that is the inevitable incongruity of war, the 
effect of enmity without its existence. “Wrath 
bringeth the punishments of the sword,” said the 
writer of Job, but the punishments of the sword do 
not always bring wrath. Men can be made to slay 
each other without that inducement. 

Lying not far beyond that figure in khaki is a 
black patch. The grey-green scrub almost conceals 
it, all but two queer dark wisps like the talons of a 
bird, clenched and turned upwards. They are the 
hands of a man. Beneath them, looking upward 
also, is the face of a Kaffir. One knows it to be a 
face by its position, but the shrapnel which passed 
through it has made it a mass of black and red 
with no human resemblance. The figure in khaki 
holds his nose when the wind passes his way over 
it. There is a little heap of potatoes beside the 
swollen body, which it was gathering when war 
came by. That also is an inevitable incongruity: 
the doom of the peaceful. One accepts it with the 
other. War is this sort of thing—blind, senseless, 
indiscriminate. It is, also, after a fashion, worse 
than that. 

There is out there, spread over the thorns of a 
mimosa, what was once a man. No one who sees 
it as he passes looks at it again. The smear of 
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yellow on what is left speaks to lyddite. That may 
seem to the novice the worst side of war. It is not 
really. The mind hugs it unwillingly, perhaps, and 
shudders. Memory cannot drop it by the way. It 
lends a horror to one’s dreams. But in war it is 
merely a gruesome incident, a common one, possibly, 
but an incident always, not an atmosphere. 

The atmosphere is very different. One breathes 
it here, where the bullets are flying over with their 
strange soft cry, and the bitter reek of the dead is 
mixed with dust and the faint scent of flowers; 
mixed, too, it may be, with the memory of that long 
shallow trench beyond the camp, where the brown- 
kneed Highlanders lie stiff in their gay hose and kilts 
beside the still figures in khaki. 

It is in that air that Art sounds so strange a note 
that it seems but an echo from another world. 

This is no figure of speech. To think steadfastly 
here of an art—of the soul of an art—is to wrench 
one’s mind suddenly from the scene before one into 
the world of ideas, is to effect a shuddering change 
of personality almost painful and quite impossible 
to describe. 

One must live first in this bare empty land, with 
life grown cheap, and death always about one; with 
friends buried at night that shared one’s biscuit 
in the morning, friends whose long fondness is for- 
gotten in to-morrow’s battle, and remembered later 
with an intolerable smart; with destruction and 
victory only in one’s thoughts, and the ruin and 
foulness of an army round one—it is in these one 
must be steeped to realise how far one has come; so 
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far, so far, that vision, and thought, and beauty seem 
left behind one in another world. 

Take music, for instance; music which is so much 
the soldier’s servant, the scullerymaid of war, washing 
our soiled memories with a cheerful tune, to bring us 
home forgetting. Remember, too, how often the 
military idea has been its inspiration. Music, if any 
of the arts, should have a word out here. 

There is a great symphony written in honour of a 
great soldier; that, at any rate, should be in con- 
sonance with a fighting mood. 

That symphony does not, of course, compete in the 
soldier mind with the tunes of comic opera, but it is 
as near the noise of camps as the soul of music can go. 
Well, it is a curious experience to try under these 
bullets to hum over any movement of the ‘ Eroica.’ 
The effort seems, with a most extraordinary strain, 
almost to dualise one’s consciousness. It is impossible 
to be here and there at once. Probably it is useless to 
express these things. The last word on every subject 
is written from an armchair, and it is many miles 
from ease that such things are. Here, anyway, is a 
man’s word on the subject, who once was a soldier 
and knows something of the arts, to whom this 
incongruity was at one time just as incredible, as it 
will be, no doubt, to-day to those who read him. 

* * * * * 

We have shifted camp; the rain has fallen; the 
laager no longer taints the air; the river with its 
horrible burdens is out of sight. One speaks of the 
sickness which dogs an army, but how little it is to 
what it might be. The flood of last Friday brought 
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past the camp the putrefying carcases of two hundred 
horses, and we had been drinking of that water for a 
week. It held, too, worse things than horses. There 
were bodies of another kind. Bathing below the 
headquarter camp one day before the flood, in a 
reach which had, unknown to me, been set apart for 
other uses, I was taken off my legs by something that 
passed between them. 

A grab, as I went under, filled my hand with a 
man’s beard, and at the same moment an orderly 
appeared on the bank to apprise me that the water 
in which I was had been reserved for drinking. One 
needed no official persuasion to curtail one’s bath, 
but it struck one that where the dead were being 
washed the living could add little in the way of 
pollution. 

How many of the enemy went down that way one 
does not know, and the Boer loss at Paardeberg can 
never be more than guessed. It was doubtless much 
larger than their confession, much smaller than our 
estimate. A shallow grave is reported this morning 
to have been discovered containing sixty dead. If 
so, the total of killed may have reached one hundred ; 
probably it was less, for the best gauge of its in- 
significance seems to be the determination with 
which the position was held. Even Cronje could 
hardly have kept together men sick of fighting in the 
face of heavy slaughter. 

It was bad, in the hour of victory, to face the pale 
women and children one had been hammering all the 
week, We were left without choice in the matter, 
but that did not save one from a sense of shame, 
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especially when seeing them. There was a girl with 
her arm ina stained sling, and a red scar on a face 
white as its big sun-bonnet. 

Tommy’s treatment of these poor women folk was 
of the tenderest. He is always a dear good fellow on 
such occasions. A big Australian kissed all the 
babies and shook hands with those who carried them. 
He did it with the indulgence of a man long deprived 
of such a pleasure, and the women seemed quite to 
understand. 

There is little satisfaction and much that is painful 
in this fighting of a nation in arms. There was such 
an air of domestic interruption about that surrender. 

That laager, but for its unspeakable odour, was less 
like a camp than a pillaged hamlet. The trivialities 
of clothing thrown about—a woman’s scarf, a boy’s 
gay waistcoat, even a baby’s pair of socks. The 
Bibles, the children’s copy books, the scattered 
letters. One of these, read for information and not 
from curiosity, ended pathetically: “And so I say 
farewell to you with a pen, but not with my sad 
heart.” 

* * * * * 

The bombardment at Koedoesrand still further 
readjusted one’s views on shell fire in the open. 
Careful observation of the shell-bursts and a minute 
examination of the ground covered disabused largely 
the confidence which guns inspire. A charge of 
lyddite from the 4°7, bursting in the midst of a dozen 
cattle feeding loosely together, might perhaps knock 
one or two over, but the rest would go on with their 
meal. There was, of course, a lot of cattle killed in 
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the ten days’ shooting, but there were too many guns 
to the bag. The damage done to the trenches was 
inappreciable ; that in the river-bed was very slight. 
About a tenth of the wagons were burnt, and as many 
more badly injured ; but one would have expected to 
accomplish the total mischief in a single afternoon. 
One of our own men, a prisoner, who was com- 
pelled to sit out the bombardment, describes it as 
“at times extremely unpleasant.” If that is all that 
can be looked for from 100 Ibs. of lyddite it is clear 
that, with the right kind of cover and in the wrong 
kind of country, big guns will not have much to say. 


CHAPTER Xf 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


PopLaR GROVE, MODDER RIVER, March 8th. 


LEAR though the night was and roofed with 

stars, its darkness made the finding of a veld 

track impossible, and hid all hollows of the ground 
in an indistinguishable shade. 

The Cavalry Division had gone out into it at 
2am.: vague and silent squadrons of horse, with a 
muffled beat of hoofs, the dull champ on bridles, the 
ring of a stirrup. They had come in on the previous 
evening for the great fight, and lay under the hill 
beyond the aloes of the garden fence, a dark mass of 
horses and seven batteries of guns. Their camp-fires 
made the hillside gay under the young moon with 
jets of orange flame. 

Now the moon was down, and the men and horses 
were lost in the night. The faint sound of their 
movement died away, the silence and darkness fell 
about them—the silence and darkness which are so 
still and so deep in this wide and quiet land. 

An hour later the Sixth Division followed. Com- 
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after battalion groped its way out into the veld and 
disappeared ; but it was slow progress. 

In the east came the faint lambent whiteness of 
the zodiacal light, but its pulses only dimmed the 
stars. Then the pale colour of the false dawn stirred 
our hopes of day, but rendered marching none the 
easier; making the veld seem blacker as it rose 
towards the sky, and confusing one’s sense of surface. 

But the two brigades pushed slowly onward, each 
part almost literally in touch with the other, till the 
true dawn grew, and beneath it could be seen the 
ghostly gray masses of the moving column. 

At that hour the veld is at its wettest and freshest 
and sweetest. The scrub is silvered with a drenching 
dew, and the coming day draws out its damps scented 
with tansy and wild sage and thyme. Really, with 
a fuller acquaintance, one grows fond of the veld. 
Since the rain little flowers are coming out on it, 
lemon yellows and pale heliotropes mostly, making 
no show of colour, but giving to its stern sameness a 
faint friendly air, and the birds are companionable 
and unfrightened ; and, if they have no song, have 
the happiest chirrup. 

One grows, at any rate, to interpret the appeal this 
country might make to its own people, and that is 
something to one’s unsympathetic soul. 

At dawn, with a scented stillness, and at evening, 
with sunsets gorgeous in unimagined splendours, that 
appeal is strongest. One feels it through all one’s 
craving of contest and one’s sadness for the dead. 

* * * * * 


With daybreak the Sixth Division, pushing on 
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more quickly, were astonished to find the cavalry 
just ahead. 

General French, always a cautious soldier, had 
declined to take the risks of the dark against an 
unknown enemy, occupying ill-defined positions on 
a front of some fourteen miles, though he had 
Burnham, the Canadian scout, as guide, to whom 
night offers no difficulties, and who had covered all 
the country in the dark. After-events led one to 
believe that the General regarded it as part of his 
mission to extend a supporting hand to the division 
on his left. Anyhow, when everything seemed to 
hang on his swinging swiftly round to the eastward 
and obtaining command of the Bloemfontein road, he 
remained on the right of the Sixth Division, oscillating 
forward and backward, keeping in touch with the 
enemy, and permitting a few hundred men with a 
couple of guns so fatally to delay the advance of his 
command that the safety of the Boer main kody was 
never seriously threatened. 

Blame is bred of disappointment, and always there 
are unknown factors in the other man’s fight for 
which allowance must be made. 

But—and it is the but of a bitter disappointment— 
the enemy escaped; escaped, because the palpable 
way of escape was left open, and escaped, too, in so 
disorganised a condition that the closure of that road, 
even by an inferior force, would have resulted in a 
surrender even more important than that of the week 
before. 

So wide and complex was the ground covered, so 
involved the Boer position, that it is impossible 
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without a map to give an intelligible survey of the 
operations. 

Facing east towards Bloemfontein the river and 
road together formed a boundary on the left, beyond 
which was the Ninth Division, with Smith-Dorrien’s 
brigade on the outer flank, facing the Boer right on a 
big table-shaped kopje. On the hither bank was 
General Tucker, with one brigade of the Seventh 
Division, and in front of him the Boer centre, 
entrenched along several rounded kopjes. To the 
rear of those was open country, till one reached the 
left of the Boer position, which rested on a couple of 
low ridges and a clump of small stony kopjes known 
as the Seven Sisters. The Sixth Division was to 
sweep round the Sisters, herding up the Boers who 
held them towards the enclosing arms of the Seventh 
and Ninth, while General French shut out all hope of 
escape to the east. 

It was a beautifully planned fight, worthy of the 
great soldier who conceived it, and owed none of 
its ill-success to him. 

A little more daring, a completer conception by 
the executants of their place in the plan, and a 
paralysing success would have been achieved. 

Risks were run, of course, as risks must be. If the 
Boer centre had dared to attack the advanced brigade 
of the Seventh, things would have looked ugly. On 
the other hand, had Macdonald pushed his right 
along the river, thus supporting Tucker on the other 
bank, that general would most undoubtedly have 
used the support to compromise effectively the retreat 
of the’ Boer centre, and inflict considerable loss. But 
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the Ninth took its own work somewhat too seriously, 
and, absorbed in that, failed to co-operate. 

But the real failure was on the further side. 

On the right a day of hard and barren marching 
fell to the Sixth Division. They started shortly after 
three, and for ten hours tramped after a foe whom 
they never saw. ; 

It was a heartbreaking piece of work, but as a 
spectacle it was superb. 

No peace manceuvre could have been carried out 
with a quality so picturesque or a more astonishing 
precision. 

Extended to its widest front, its lines mere dotted 
indications in khaki, it changed front four times in 
the course of its advance, moving E. by S., S. by E., 
S.W. and E., clearing kopjes, mounting ridges, 
pouring through neks, dropping into dongas, yet 
maintaining its formation with the most wonderful 
exactness. The ground lent itself to spectacle. 
Each low roll of veld hid in turn the whole force 
from view, and then offered to the eye on its further 
slope the entire array in its imposing magnitude. 

On the right, dark as pine groves in the valleys, 
and like the ridges of a forest along the hills, were 
5,000 horsemen and seven batteries of guns. It was 
the finest sight which the war has so far afforded, but, 
unfortunately, it was not a battle. 

Time was lost, when time was everything, by too 
elaborate precaution; and the success of the en- 
veloping movement was sacrificed to an excess of 
care. 

Frontal changes with a division in extended 
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order demand an immense sacrifice of time, and 
impose on the outer flank a vast amount of tedious 
marching. 

In this instance we made a sweep of many miles, 
and expended some quantity of lyddite to clear a 
ridge held by no more than a hundred men. It was 
a fine piece of bluff on their part, and they may well 
boast of having held up a division of British infantry 
for an hour and a half. 

But we paid dear for it, and the lives spent in a 
more daring reconnaissance would have been lost 
to good purpose. Yet with our past out here in 
front of us, and the ready and ridiculous strictures 
of unmilitary critics on every expenditure which is 
not crowned with success, who can blame a com- 
mander for his excess of caution? 

But the slow progress of the Sixth was of small 
importance beside the wasteful impotence of the 
Cavalry Division. If, as is said, its horses were tired, 
the more need to have taken them straight to a 
destination. The hours lost by timidity in the night 
were not only never regained, but the same spirit of 
irresolution seemed to settle more obstructively upon 
its movements as the day went on. Apart from 
the utter absence of dash which might have swept 
opposition away and have added President Kruger to 
the spoils of battle, one could notice the damning 
influence of the ‘white weapon,’ the desire to keep 
the pack together, in order, at some magnificent 
moment, which never came, to let its weight be felt. 
Had the cavalry been handled as mounted infantry, 
the hillsides which held it up for the better part of 
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the morning could have been carried in half an 
hour. 

A great opportunity was wasted, a great success 
foregone, a piece of perfect planning and of exquisite 
calculation came to nothing. But in every battle it 
is inevitable that such things may happen. 

Those all too ready with censure should have been 
here to witness how the great little man who leads us 
took the upset of his conception, and the vanishing 
of an action which might have left the Free State at 
his feet. 

He stood there with the quiet smile on his face, 
when many another man would have been mad with 
anger, knowing well where the blame should be laid, 
but speaking not a word of it as he twisted his 
moustache. 

“In war you can’t expect everything to come out 
right,” was all he had to say about the blunder, and 
in the strength of that smiling silence lies the great- 
ness which we revere. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A SOLDIER'S BATTLE 


DRIEFONTEIN, March 11th. 


AD the unwritten rule of sport been observed, 

which forbids any gun’s interference with the 
birds in front of the next in line, the action at Drie- 
fontein would have been brought to a much more 
acceptable conclusion. 

There were three guns in that affair—the left, 
centre, and right columns of Lord Roberts’s army. 
The bird rose between the left and centre, but rather 
nearer the centre. The left was somewhat ahead, 
and was thus entitled to the first shot, the centre 
getting the second if the bird went down the line. 
But the left, instead of shooting from where it was, 
worked in between the bird and the centre, thus 
making a shot impossible for the latter, and leaving 
the bird a clear line of escape covered by no gun: 
which it took, being a bird with an eye to such little 
matters. 

It is nearly always difficult to describe a position. 
That of the Boers at Driefontein took, roughly, the 


shape of a trefoil, the sort of trefoil that a tyro 
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skates, with the ends left wide open. The Boers 
occupied the inside of the trefoil, which formed a 
low plateau, edged here and there with little kopjes, 
the ground falling on all sides to dry pans or level 
ground. The curves of the trefoil faced south-west 
south-east, and north-east. Approaching from the 
north-west, a force could have attacked its open 
ends, but the Boers had guarded against that con- 
tingency by placing a Creusot with their main body 
nearly due north, on a commanding hill at Abraham’s 
Kraal, whose fire swept the easy ground which 
seemed to beckon an attack. 

The advance of the Sixth Division would have 
led it naturally across this ground, and into the back 
of the trefoil, had not the gun opened on its approach- 
ing columns. Unaware of the enemy’s exact position, 
lured by the appearance of cover on its right, the 
cavalry of the division swung round, the: infantry 
followed. The Boers had succeeded in steering 
General French away from their own line of retreat 
and into he very position from which they desired 
to be attacked, and against which they had prepared 
defences, 

That was not the worst of it, for, in bringing his 
left shoulder up, French had interposed his force 
between the Boers and Lord Roberts, thus not only 
losing his chance of squeezing the enemy between 
the two columns, but putting the central one practi- 
cally out of action. 

The mistake was a serious one. In defence, it 
must be urged that French’s orders were to avoid 
serious detention by the enemy, and to keep in touch 
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with the central column. To advance along his 
original line necessitated an attack on Abraham’s 
Kraal. That meant time. It meant also permitting 
the intervention of an unknown force between himself 
and the centre. 

His error seemed one of over-caution, like that 
which spoilt the day at Poplar Grove. 

There it is with its excuses; and the excuses of 
timidity have, be it remembered, greater weight in 
the balance in front of the enemy than when reasoned 
out the day after, and commendable daring has very 
often an air of rashness when one does it in the 
dark. 

Driefontein would make an excellent example of a 
battle as it is not described in the text-books. It is 
an object-lesson in that very numerous class of fights 
which fight themselves. The misdirected momentum 
once given, the thing has to work itself out to its 
aimless end. 

The two maps will show better than words how 
the misdirection arose, and what was paid for it. 

To tell the story of the fight as it appeared at the 
time to our ignorance will perhaps give really the 
most clear impression. 

Advancing with the cavalry scouts of Lord Roberts’s 
Division we heard, at about 8 a.m., artillery firing on 
our left front. Pushing ahead we could see a dark 
body of horse in the shelter of a kopje crowning the 
ridge to our left, and the white puffs of the enemy’s 
shells bursting over it. 

We cantered up the hill and climbed the stony 
crown of the kopje, but from its top little information 
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could be gathered of the enemy’s position. His gun 
by Abraham’s Kraal was still firing on the Sixth 
Division, which was swinging away to the southward 
out of range. To the eastward a gun firing black 
powder was dropping shells over our heads. 

They were bursting high and doing no damage, 
and the Scots Greys, Carabiniers, and New South 
Wales Lancers were pushed forward under shelter 
of the kopje in front, with a battery of Horse 
Artillery, which unlimbered there and came into 
action. 

It was a dull artillery duel, for the enemy was 
keeping his infantry position dark, and we could 
merely pound away at the white bursts of his gun 
across the ridge, with small hope of hitting it. His 
shells were still exploding over us, good in direction 
but too high, and doing very little harm. Then, 
after hours of weary expectation, the order came to 
detach part of the cavalry to turn the enemy’s left 
flank. It was the wrong flank and the wrong 
moment, but anything was better than inaction. A 
company of Mounted Infantry led the way, followed 
shortly by two squadrons of the Greys and Cara- 
biniers. 

The enemy had no doubt divined the destination 
of the first body, and as the Greys cantered down 
the slope he opened on us with a Krupp and a 
‘pom-pom. The ‘pom-pom,’ as the Boers use 
it, is an overrated weapon ; it clearly needs a lot of 
handling, but even without that it is suggestive, 

A string of seven little shells burst with their 
air of furious humour all about us, but only one 
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man and one horse were hit. The canter very 
perceptibly quickened, and the second string tore 
harmlessly through the sand behind us; a bad 
waste of powder, since we must have offered an 
easy mark. 

Once we had left the ridge uncertainty seemed to 
beset our movements. We swung round the centre 
lobe of the trefoil, drawing a desultory rifle fire, which 
hit no one, and moved on to the north-eastern curve 
in the hope of turning it. 

But our hopes were disappointed. The enemy had 
mounted a gun in the entering angle, and shelled us 
from one position to another. 

It was a humiliating experience, for, with the 
exception of two or three squadrons which had made 
a dash for shelter right up under the crest, we num- 
bered, by three o’clock, almost the entire 1st Cavalry 
Brigade. 

The enemy had at the most, in that last lobe of 
the trefoil, a couple of Krupp guns about the calibre 
of our Field Artillery, and a Vickers-Maxim, which 
they scarcely used. What infantry was there is 
impossible to say, but only a few hundred rounds 
were fired. 

Yet those two guns, with some merely tolerable 
shooting, kept a cavalry brigade at bay for three 
hours. Of course, if men are kept under even toler- 
ably good shell fire a few are lost, but, on the other 
hand, if a tired brigade is being continually moved in 
and out of range, the entire body goes for nothing at 
the critical moment. 

We went for nothing, chiefly because we worked 
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without a definite objective, lost irretrievable time, in 
consequence, waiting on occasion, and rode horses 
wearied by continual movements which did not lead 
forward. 

The work performed by the brigade in zigzags 
would have carried it right beyond the enemy’s flank, 
and the guns which inconvenienced it would have 
been silenced automatically by a straightforward 
advance, since they would have been withdrawn for 
safety. But jimesse in tactics has not been a feature 
of our cavalry manceuvres. 

By slow degrees we worked round the third lobe 
of the trefoil, and there the last Boer gun opened, on 
the extreme left of their position, from a kraal in the 
centre of a group of red houses, each protected bya 
white flag. 

It was a curious sight, no doubt unwittingly 
ironical, the bursts of white smoke amid the fluttering 
squares of white calico. Our R.H.A. battery returned 
the fire and made good shooting, dropping its shells 
into the kraal, and spattering its walls with shrapnel, 
but the gun, undaunted, kept up its end as long 
as needed to cover the retreat of the men behind it. 

The instant it was withdrawn, a company of 
Mounted Infantry, lying under the crest, made a 
dash for the kraal, almost while our last shell was 
bursting over it, but they arrived four minutes too 
late. 

The gun was gone. 

The Cavalry Brigade, wide on the plain, then con- 
tinued its turning movement. But the sun was 
already down, the day was over, the opportunity lost. 
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The fight on the east of the position had been a dis- 
heartening failure. 
* * * * * 

Meanwhile, on the left, an infantry fight was pro- 
ceeding, of which somewhat earlier there had seemed 
not the least likelihood. The enemy’s riflemen had 
lain on the long ridge behind their sangars all day 
without firing a shot; though the cavalry, in crossing 
the slope, had offered them a tempting target. 

So completely deceptive was their silence that 
General French sent word to the commander of the 
Sixth Division to push on at once, as the enemy had 
retired. 

General Kelly-Kenny thereupon rode forward with 
his staff up to the kopjes on the west of the position, 
and over the ridge in full view of the waiting Boers. 
He was greeted with a fusillade which should have 
grounded every man and horse in the little group. 

It left them, however, practically untouched, though 
none of them is ever likely to experience a warmer five 
minutes. 

After so rude an awakening, and considering that 
the division was advancing in complete security, it is 
not wonderful that the infantry deployment for attack 
was not faultlessly regular. 

The Welsh were the first to open out, under shelter 
of the kopjes, having the Buffs on their right in more 
exposed ground, which proved a good deal too open 
for their liking. It was the Welsh, however, who 
bore the brunt of the shooting, and were so much 
knocked about that the Buffs went past them, 
taking. their reserve ammunition. 
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By this time the Essex were up on the left, going 
straight for the point of the ridge, losing heavily, but 
never hanging for an instant, and the Yorks were 
beginning to come up on the Buffs’ right. 

Open to the entire attention of the enemy the old 
3rd, however, could make no headway across the last 
four hundred yards of the ascent. They were losing 
even as they lay, and had small chance of returning 
the enemy’s fire effectively. 

Then at the critical moment, the Essex gained the 
point of the ridge, and went over it with a yell. The 
stone sangars along its top lay open to their advance, 
and the Boers behind them, robbed of cover, did not 
remain an instant to contest it. 

The Essex had come in behind the steel, but the 
Buffs were before them. The instant the fire had 
slackened in front of them the leading companies 
were on their feet, though with every combatant 
officer down, and only led by their colour-sergeants. 

But that leading was of the best, and the first men 
over the crest got home with the bayonet. 

“Tt was a beast of a time,” said one man who went 
through it ; “we crawled half the way, with only that 
long grass to hide us thick with streaks of lead. Till 
those chaps jumped up in front of us we hadn’t seen 
a man nor the flash of a rifle.” 

The streaks of lead made little difference to the 
advance, though the red mounds in the grass next 
morning with the lonely helmets over them proved 
how close they came together. 

* * * * * 
The path of such a progress tells next day its silent 
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story. Not alone by those spaces of new-turned earth 
that wear only the badge of the regiment’s honour, 
telling by name or burgeon that here and here it left 
its dead, but by the dark stiff fragments of the first- 
aid bandages, the red-stained scraps of newspaper 
pressed in vain against a wound, a boot still slimy 
with the blood which filled it, a water-bottle with the 
stuff that dripped on its felt. These and worse, and 
the worst the least noticeable—the claw marks, where 
desperate fingers tried to drag the wounded body 
along the ground into some sort of safety, or those 
deeper scars where the booted toes dug out their 
groaning agony into the grass. 

That gives one a better conception of the battle than 
pictures of charging men. Modern fighting is mostly 
acrawl. The legendary order of Waterloo will have 
to be amended: ‘Down, Guards, and at them!” is 
the new injunction. The old curse of the serpent is 
become the soldier’s watchword: ‘Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go!’ 

But the old valour and the old glory stay. The 
men of the Essex went over the ridge in a fashion to 
make hearts leap with envy which were not with them. 

The hill was long and thick with tangled grass, the 
edge of the enemy’s sangars were red coronets of fire ; 
but nothing could stay them, and nothing that was 
Boer by nature would stay for them. 

The old ruse had been tried already with a measure 
of success. Some Boers had leaped up on the sky- 
line, their rifles slung over their shoulders, their hands 
above their heads, and when our men rose to the 
whistle had shot them down. 
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The ruse was repeated on the right, but this time it 
was the Boers who were shot, and those who were 
not raced for their horses and rode for their lives. 

The Essex men came in behind the steel, but no 
one had stayed for the bayonet ; and so, an hour before 
darkness fell, the long ridge was won. 

Honour must be given to all the men who took it, 
since all paid dear for their share of victory. We lost 
over 400 out of action, and buried 100 of our foes. 

Beside other actions of the war that at Driefontein 
may seem a small one; but Bloemfontein was aban- 
doned because of it, and it may prove to be the last 
battle fought on Free State soil. 


CHAPTER “XIV 
THE MARCHES OF A MONTH 


BLOEMFONTEIN, March 16th. 
HE full moon! How, even with a calendar 
beside one, the full moon dates the issue of our 
days! More, so much more, than the new! To that 
we turn our money and take our wishes, but its thin 
crescent does not seem to impress remembrance as 
does the other’s great silver seal. 

The full moon is the moon of festival, the moon of 
lovers, the moon of memories. 

A month ago it rose, huge, red, and misshapen 
in the hot veil of dust across the Modder, after the first 
sharp fight of the new campaign. 

Men were lying in the darkness of the kopje in 
front of us, dead and dying, and the stretcher bearers 
were feeling their way gingerly through the fallen 
twilight in fear of stepping on something that was not 
yet a body. 

So strange in form and colour was that shape in 
the sky that one of the bearers, with nerves none 
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still perhaps within hearing, started when he caught 
sudden sight of it, and whispered back across the 
stained length of canvas, “My God, it’s the moon!” 

Between that moon and this—what a change! 
One watched that rise on the veld, with a saddle for a 
pillow and a horse tethered to one’s belt ; with a battle 
fought which only darkness had ended, its outcome 
unknown, its dead unburied: the first fight in 
England’s latest effort to assert her supremacy! But 
this disc of silver rises in the purple east over a 
garden scented with bush verbena, with honey-sweet 
scabious, and a trailing white-tasseled creeper redolent 
of May. In the market-place, beyond the cupola of 
the Raadsaal, a British band is playing airs to which, 
not so very long ago, one danced at home—airs that 
only breathe of ease. 

For this is Bloemfontein, the capital of a country 
at whose shut doors we had sat for five long months. 
Now in one brief moon we are in the midst of it. 

The change is complete ; from vacillation to fulfil- 
ment, from despondency to triumph ; and the way it 
was wrought is most instructive. 

It is the story of a plan, so complete, so resource- 
ful, that persistent failures in detail were powerless 
to wreck it. The plan was in two parts. The first 
carried the army in a great wheel rearwards from 
Modder River village to Paardevaal Drift, sucking, 
as though by the draught of a whirlwind, Cronje out 
of his Magersfontein trenches and leaving Kimberley 
without assailants. 

That was the first part, and such the subtlety of its 
conception and the accuracy of its execution that one 
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of the problems of the war was solved with scarcely a 
life lost or a shot fired. 

Yet, already, tactical details had miscarried. The 
force which had held the Magersfontein ridges since 
December, a force of nearly six thousand men and 
over five miles of wagons, was allowed to slip away 
unnoticed. 

By an accident its presence was discovered, and 
only by another was its identity disclosed. 

Thus was evolved the fight at Klip Kraal, which 
began as a Mounted Infantry skirmish, developed into 
a brilliant rearguard action, and lasted fifteen hours. 

With it, and the march that followed it, the first 
part ended; leaving Cronje trapped in the Modder 
with his enemies on every side. 

The position was a tribute to what strategy can 
accomplish ; but that accomplishment was more signi- 
ficantly apparent in the second period which was 
fruitful in tactical mistakes. 

They commenced with the action at Paardeberg, 
which was an attempt to draw a badger from his hole 
by thrusting one’s arm into it. 

Personally one does not make such _ experi- 
ments, vicariously one does. Paardeberg was Lord 
Kitchener’s first experience of the bullet end of 
modern rifle fire. The cartridge end he had seen 
at Omdurman. How much even a clever man’s 
perceptions depend upon the point of view was 
shown by his attempt to push two divisions of 
infantry across ground which afforded no cover 
against a tenacious enemy perfectly concealed and 
unshaken by bombardment. 
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The result was—Paardeberg. It lost us many 
hundred men, it gained us nothing. Nothing, at 
least, that artillery would not have accomplished. 
That was mistake the first. 

Cronje surrendered, the camp was moved. 

Another fight was planned at Osfontein. A fight 
perfectly elaborated, precisely timed, against an 
enemy occupying positions of great strength which 
he had been fortifying for a fortnight. 

The subtle strategy again set the enemy flying 
before a shot was fired, but tactical deficiencies lost 
the chief advantage of the day. The cavalry, wearied 
with needless movement, suffered itself to be delayed 
an hour at the critical moment by the mere ghost of 
opposition. The enemy escaped, and took his guns 
with him. That was mistake the second. 

The third, at Driefontein, missed the opportunity, 
which was in part accidental, of crushing the enemy 
between converging lines of fire, and left him again 
with an unembarrassed line of retreat. 

That mistake was minimised by the determined 
fashion in which the Boers held on to their position, 
and also by the fact, only suspected at the time, that 
we were attacking, not a rearguard, but the extreme 
left of a position of which the centre, very strongly 
held, was several miles to the northward. Still, with 
an attack accurately developed, not a hundred men 
would have escaped us, and every gun should have 
been captured. 

The plea for failure at Driefontein, as at Osfontein, 
was tired horses. Tired they were—tired, ill-fed, and, 
in not a few instances, ill-ridden. But their fatigue 
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should have been a reason for husbanding their 
resources. Better lose a few by shell fire than 
reduce the whole to incapacity by repeated advances 
and retirement. 

The cavalry lost its chances in the last two fights, 
because its exact functions, its precise duties, were 
not realised, and could not be achieved. 

It hovered on the edge of opportunity on the 
look-out for an occasion, till the occasion was over, 
and its own capacity at an end. 

Then, indeed, it was too tired; too tired for 
pursuit; but no pursuit should have been needed, 
no flight possible. The cavalry should have been 
standing across the road of safety half an hour 
before the enemy needed it. 

At Driefontein the mistakes ended, perhaps because 
there occurred the last tactical opportunity. It was 
strategy that swept the Boers from Brandkop and 
the trenches south of Bloemfontein, and sent them 
scurrying through the town. 

The march from Modder River to the heart of the 
Free State, even though accomplished by a force 
superior to that which opposed it, may take its place 
in history as a triumph of strategy over tactical mis- 
management, the superiority of sound conception to 
executive detail. 

A good many of us have made practical acquaint- 
ance on this march with the new ways of war, an 
acquaintance which most of the armies of Europe 
have still to seek. 

It has been in consequence interesting to note the 
effect on various men of various sorts of fire. 
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If any general conclusion be possible, one would 
say that fire is feared in exact disproportion to its 
deadliness. 

The ‘pom-pom, to quote the soldiers’ name for 
the Vickers-Maxim one-pounder, heads the list for 
‘funk’ as well as, up to the present, for ineffective- 
ness. 

It fires a string of shells, each about the size and 
shape of a kitchen salt castor, which burst one after 
the other, but so villainously quick together that one 
cannot put a thought between them. 

Each explosion is quite sufficient to leave a horse 
without its head, and the whole bunch of twenty-five 
may burst within as many yards. Hence the gun’s 
ineffectiveness is one of the mysteries of the war: 
yet as a demoralising agent it has no equal. 

Towards the finish of the fighting at Tiefer’s Dam 
we had galloped up to the kraal from which a gun 
had been firing to get on its track. 

The kraal was a space some thirty feet square 
enclosed by a low stone wall. 

There were five of us in it and a couple of horses 
when the pom-pom opened, and the next instant the 
little place looked like the inside of a firework. 

We should probably each have made a bad guess 
at the number of shells which burst there, but there 
was evidence of seven within the walls of the 
enclosure, and not a man was left to keep them 
company five seconds after the last had exploded. 

Now a common shell would probably have only 
slightly hastened our movements, and infantry fire 
would have certainly drawn us up against the wall 
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nearest the enemy, and brought the barrels of our 
rifles over it. But the pom-pom cleared us out as 
quick as lyddite, and left us pretty flat on the further 
side. Yet not a man nor a horse was hit, and only a 
saddle damaged. 

Perhaps the novelty of the weapon is responsible 
for its effects, and one may get used to it; but in 
that direction it is difficult to speak personally to 
much progress. 

* * * * * 


Every man has, in the way of fire, his own likes and 
dislikes. 

Some men always bob to a bullet; some catch 
their breath at a shell; others dread the patter of a 
Maxim. 

It is not a question of timidity nor of deadliness, 
but of personal antipathy. 

Infantry fire is beyond all question most fatal, but 
many pay less heed to the whispered whistle of the 
bullet than to any other of the flying forms of death. 

There is a bird out here, a little brown bird like a 
brambling, with a note that exactly mimics the 
Mauser, and a habit of fluting it in uncomfortable 
places. The Lee-Metford’s note is nearly a third 
lower, and the Martini has the dull buzz of a laden 
bee. 

Between the three there can be no mistaking, but 
the Boers have four or five other rifles harder to 
recognise. 

The note varies, no doubt, with the rifling and 
initial velocity: it varies, too, with the length of 
flight, 
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The Mauser’s most melodious period is from eight 
to eighteen hundred yards. Over that distance its 
note is the most exquisitely lovely of single sounds. 
“The silky breath of the Mauser ”—no phrase has 
described it better. But there is something more than 
its beauty : something strange and baleful about it. 

It goes by like the sighing of a wandering soul that 
can only find rest by bringing death to another. A 
sighing so indescribably tender and sad and sweet, 
that every sound of human lips seems without charm 
beside it. 

One may be expressing a purely personal sensation, 
but after lying for any time under that silky breath, 
I have consciously to resist a desire to lift my head 
and take the next puff of it in my face. 

' So, for the first time, one realised that there might 
have been some fact behind the fable of the Siren, 
the enticement of some fatal sound which men had 
heard; for here had I to stuff my ears with fear against 
the deadly sweetness of this Siren of the Field. 

Absurd it may seem ; and yet now at night, in this 
sleepy city, the floating loveliness of that plaintive 
note comes like an echo to one’s ears with an aching 
sense of loss ; for one knows that no less baleful lips 
will ever breathe its beauty, and that even the Siren 
herself will only whisper it when one is chaperoned 
by Death. 

* * * * * 

A flat-nosed or ‘dum-dummed’ Mauser probably 
makes a sound which one attributes to some unknown 
rifle, but the queerest note of all comes from a Mauser 
spinning the wrong way after a ricochet. 
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It is like the coughing of a sick ghost—indescrib- 
ably curdling. 

Perhaps the knowledge that at such odd moments 
it will let an inch of daylight through one rather adds 
to the effect. 

The worst and best of bullet music is that one 
always hears it behind one. It is past before the ear 
can make a note of it. But that, of course, is only a 
consolation when the bullets are few. 

On the other hand, one listens to the panting of 
a shell or of a bomb a quite appreciable while before 
the splitting bang announces its arrival somewhere. 

The panting grows clearer and seems to grow 
quicker as the thing comes straight onward, till one 
can almost feel it in the air. 

That, if one is sitting still and has ever known 
a shell to open at one’s feet, is the psychological 
moment for which, on a battlefield, one has the least 
use. 

Yet its announcement from a distance and the 
interest inspired by speculation on its fall take the 
mind away from a personal concern in its destination, 
and its explosion has always a spectacular value. 

Also the damage which a shell does not do is 
wonderful. 

At Driefontein the enemy dropped one into the 
leading team of the baggage train, just as the order 
was brought in to bear tothe right. The shell dropped 
between the second pair of mules; and the whole ten 
were lifted off their legs by the explosion, and dis- 
appeared in a squealing kicking cloud of smoke. 

As the dust subsided, and the drivers went forward 
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to cut out the pieces, the mules squirmed and stag- 
gered, to their feet and went forward with a whinny 
to the crack of the whip, none the worse for their 
tumble. 

Such incidents should make one view shell fire 
almost with a friendly eye ; but the 15-pounder is not 
always a humorist. 

* * * * * 

We are a nation of many pretences but of no pomp, 
and the entry of Lord Roberts into Bloemfontein 
accorded well with the national temperament. 

It was in many ways a most incongruous affair. 
True, the landdrost was led out, and handed over 
the keys. Seeing there are no gates to the city, but 
that there was a good deal of barbed wire, a pair of 
nippers would have been more appropriate. But, at 
least, the keys were traditional, and perhaps some of 
them opened the empty treasury chests. 

After that all we met were a few men whom curiosity 
brought out on bicycles, a few women anxious to shake 
our hands, odds and ends of the city pressing to stand 
us a drink, and a little cheering crowd in the market 
place. 

No one ignorant of the occasion could have 
guessed what had occurred. There were a few half- 
hidden faces, but no other sign of fear; there were those 
ragged cheers, but no show of triumph; there was 
the entry of the man who led the armed strength of 
an empire, but not a note of victory. 

Here was the greatest incident in the greatest war 
that England has waged for half a century ; here, 
the capitulation of the capital of a State which had 
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set itself for five months to break a nation with which 
no Power in Europe cares much to meddle. 

And thus it was celebrated! Why, the coming of 
a circus would have made more show! 

And our occupation has been of a piece with our 
atrival. ) 

Our attitude in both may be described as apolo- 
getic. We have been almost obsequiously polite, we 
have asked pardon for our-intrusion. True, there is a 
profusion of Proclamations on the tin palings, but no 
other sign of a change of government. 

Everything is as somnolent and undisturbed as 
though the town was still pillowed in the peace of 
centuries. 

The streets certainly show traces of khaki, but 
these are mostly employed in amusing the townsfolk 
with such music as comes through a march—pipes 
and fifes and drums and bugles. 

Conquerors! Well, there is a Union Jack, already 
blown ragged, on Government buildings. 

But flags are symbols! Put against any number 
of them the concrete fact that one was charged five 
shillings for a tin of milk. Surely the amenities of 
war can go no further than this to victimise the 
victor’s pockets. 

“? Ang it all,” said Tommy, looking back resent- 
fully at the town where he had purchased three 
cigarettes for a shilling, “if yer call thet war, mike 
me a terbacconist when sum’mun puts the cop on 
Lunnon-bridge.” 

If with this idyllic conception of military occupation 
war loses half its terrors for those who do not fight, it 
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acquires not a few.for those who do; and towns likely 
to fall into the hands of an enemy may, in the near 
future, become the desired haven of the Jew. 

Of course, such trifles are soon set right under 
military surveillance; and now that the stores are 
empty, an elaborate list of prices has appeared for 
everything which cannot be had in the city for love 
or money. But it affords at least the melancholy 
pleasure of comparison with the prices one has paid. 

After an entry so pacific, so casual almost, it would 
be idle to sigh for the other lost pomp of war—the 
pomp of faith, the pomp of thanksgiving. 

Yet we do seem in such matters to treat the Pro- 
vidence whose aid we have invoked with a scant 
courtesy. ; 

The State lends its shadow to our special inter- 
cessions for success, yet success brings no supreme 
avowal, no great acknowledgment. 

Our professions are those of our forefathers, but the 
spirit of gratitude which led victorious kings to kneel 
before their armies in the cathedral of a conquered 
city seems gone from us. 

Is it that we are shyer of our faith than they, or 
that we have lost their manners? Or is it but one 
more instance of the growing office of the individual 
which takes such matters out of public hands. 

If that be so, let the individualism work equally at 
either end, and let it not be a nation that intercedes, 
and only a man that shall acknowledge. 

Yet, after our drab fashion, there was significance 
in the worn and soiled khaki which, on the first 
Sunday, filled the cathedral, when the Commander-in- 
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Chief, as many another great and pious general, took 
the sacrament of remembrance and thanksgiving at 
this first close of his campaign. 

There was, perhaps, too, something new in meaning 
and application sung into the Psalms of the day 
for the men who had fought at Paardeberg and 
Magersfontein : “A thousand shall fall beside thee 
and ten thousand at thy right hand.” 

War makes a reality of many metaphors ; it makes 
a reality, too, of some petitions; and many, perhaps, 
that morning in Bloemfontein. Cathedral, sad for 
lost friends and tired of fighting, breathed as heartily 
as the first lips which spoke it that promise which is 
half an intercession “to guide our feet into the way of 
peace.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE CENTRE OF A STATE 


BLOEMFONTEIN, March 27th. 


N war it is the waiting which is so wearisome, and 
as the heart only knows its own bitterness, so 
only war knows its own delays. 

One must have lived the moving life, with its start 
in the morning darkness, its solace by the red camp- 
fire, and the chance of fighting in between, to realise 
what arrestment means and the slow life of a fixed 
camp. 

At home, no doubt, the news of progress in other 
quarters gives an air of motion over the whole field 
of war; but here, with scarcely a word from the outer 
world, the sense of stagnation falls over us within a 
week. 

How isolated we have been from the progress of 
events elsewhere would scarcely be credited by those 
who still live within reach of a daily paper. 

The news of Cronje’s surrender, for instance, was 
known in London before it had reached the ears of at 
least one of the brigades which had been surrounding 
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Even that does not quite picture the silence in 
which we have been wrapped. 

Of the actions which are criticised at home a few 
hours after they are ended the man who fought them 
knows next to nothing. Of the troops engaged, the 
form of attack, the enemy’s numbers, even the fate of 
the day, he is alike ignorant. 

He sees just the little bit of battle in front of him, 
knows the man’s fate who falls beside him, fires 
blindly at the banging hill before him, creeps up and 
clambers over it as the banging slackens, to find 
nothing on the further side; and lies down, likely 
enough, as darkness falls, among the stones on the 
top, unable to find his regiment, and without the least 
notion where will be its camp ; too weak from hunger 
and spent with fatigue to care, during the next few 
hours, what becomes of him. 

At dawn he sees the battalions reassemble. Stiff 
with dew and the stones he slept on, he wanders from 
one to the other till he finds his own. There, with 
good fortune, a biscuit possibly may still be had; the 
roll is called, he takes his place in the shortened 
company, gives a hitch to his accoutrements, and the 
march goes on. 

That is the private soldier’s view of war: a dull 
hungry obscure business, of which he can only 
appreciate the discomforts and only desire the end. 

But that is a wide digression from the life of 
camps. 

Bloemfontein is, of course, more than a camp; it is 
a capital, a conquered capital, though, to tell the truth, 
in that capacity it makes but a poor show. 
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It lacks the sullen air of captivity, the scowling 
faces, everything that might make one feel gratefully 
disagreeable. 

True, some of the women still flaunt their white 
and orange ribbons, others wear mourning for their 
country’s fall; but with the decorative sex one never 
knows whether such emblems are ordered by what is 
personally or patriotically becoming. 

And, for the rest, the city smiles and dozes 
and makes its profits, while the sun of conquest 
shines on it, and stores are scarce, and ‘corners’ 
possible. A petty-pretty little place, provincially 
provincial. 

Just because, perhaps, it wears that appearance it 
is interesting as once the nest where the Free State 
tried to hatch its dreams of empire. 

There still remain traces about the place of that 
astounding effort at incubation ; a twisted straw, as 
it were, or a pressed feather, to show wkere the 
sitter brooded, though the nest and what is left of 
the eggs have been shifted so hastily to the north. 

For it was here that the President, who was in time 
to be Dictator, confided his aspirations to willing and 
reluctant ears, and here one touches for the first time 
a solution of that startling piece of madness, the 
ultimatum of October. 

Guesses have been made to account for its assur- 
ance, but none have been hazarded to explain its 
stupidity. 

That the Transvaal meant to fight has been clear 
to every seeing eye in South Africa for the past three 
years. 
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That President Steyn’s intriguing ambition would 
lead him to stand in with Mr. Kruger’s fortunes 
was acutely suspected. That the Cape Colony might 
prove something less than neutral in such a contin- 
gency was gravely feared. But that this coalition of 
discord should hurl at Great Britain a declaration 
of war when the empire was in peaceful occupa- 
tion of its resources no one acquainted with Dutch 
acuteness would have dared to prophesy. That 
seemed an act of frenzied rashness beyond the 
capacity of explanation. 

There have been interpretations, it is true, but none 
went to the root of the obscurity. 

Well, in Bloemfontein the explanation is forth- 
coming. 

It is Dr. Leyds. The explanation, certainly, itself 
needs explaining, for the secret of Dr. Leyds’s myste- 
rious ascendancy over the burgher temperament has 
yet to be disclosed. 

Postulate that, however, and a solution follows for 
what seemed insoluble. 

Why, asked an astonished world, did not the 
Transvaal launch its ultimatum when Great Britain, 
involved or likely to be involved elsewhere, could not 
have replied to it effectively ? 

The reason is a simple one. The involution was to 
be a consequence of the ultimatum, and not its cause. 

That declaration of war was to light the train which 
Dr. Leyds had strewn across Europe. 

The squib should fizz in South Africa, and pouf! 
the Continent should be ablaze, and Great Britain 
burnt in the conflagration. 
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That was the promise, and the promise was 
believed. 

The belief may seem incredible, but it cannot be 
contested. On it, and almost on it alone, were built 
the rebel hopes of Southern Africa. 

Apart from it there was, no doubt, an inflated 
sense of power; a belief that, even unaided, the 
Republics would be able to thrust the English into 
the sea. 

But that assurance flourished chiefly in the Dopper 
element ; soberer minds could remember that English- 
men were no strangers to the sea, and had an ugly 
habit of coming uninvited out of it. 

Hence there was to’ be peace and smooth speech 
until Leyds, that Manipulator of Nations, passed the 
word for a new policy. 

Yet, in common honesty, it should be remembered 
that another force, stronger even than ambition, was 
moving the Dutch mind towards war. That was an 
absolute distrust of British statesmen and of Great 
Britain’s intention. 

There was scarcely a member in the governing 
body of either State with whom Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reputation was worth a pinch of salt to keep it 
sweet. Not only did they credit him with every 
vice of which they were themselves the victims, 
but fathered on him others which they could not 
understand. 

They made a monster from the refuse of their 
imaginations, and called it a Colonial Secretary. 
That was the man with whom they dealt. 

Was it wonderful that their dealings were tor- 
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tuous, that they were based everywhere on a 
lie ? 

And all those on whom fell the shadow of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s office were viewed with the same 
suspicion, the same blind and virulent distrust. 

The High Commissioner came to be regarded not 
only as an enemy to the Republics, but as the foe of 
all humanity, a figure swollen with political leprosy, 
on whom no oaths were binding, and with whom it 
was vain to treat. 

Such views may seem absurd to Englishmen, 
but they are realities out here: realities to the 
honest men of these Republics as well as to the 
knaves. 

England, to their minds, was bent on annexation, 
and these were her ambassadors. 

From that belief a desire for effective independence 
might very easily spring. 

I do not say that it did. In the Transvaal there is 
very sufficient evidence of other origin, but in both it 
fostered the growth of trouble. 

In the Free State, where the men of either nation 
lived for long on an equal footing, the era of alteration 
dates directly from the Jameson Raid. 

That ill-timed folly made doubts that were not, and 
woke doubts that slept. 

It did not sound, as has been stated, the hour of 
the Transvaal’s disloyalty, but it gave that dis- 
loyalty a backing in the Free State which it had 
lacked before. 

From that moment distrust became an accredited 
agent in the heart of every burgher between the 
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Orange and the Vaal: even English well-wishers 
had their doubts of what England might do. 

But the Free Staters are a thrifty and hard-headed 
folk ; it needed something more than their suspicions 
to make them run the risks of war. 

That something was supplied by Dr. Leyds. 

It is too soon to tell that envoy’s story: his 
mission, briefly, was to convert Europe into a hand- 
maid for the Transvaal. 

It seemed a large design, and did honour to his 
imagination. 

Those who knew Europe better than Dr. Leyds 
thought that it did honour also to his self-esteem. 

Be that as it may, he-was able presently to report 
to his Government that the conversion was com- 
plete. Europe only waited the signal to tear Albion 
in pieces. 

Perhaps the report, also, did honour to his imagina- 
tion: one cannot call every man a liar who succeeds 
in deception—the deception may include himself. 

Whether Dr. Leyds was a victim of his own 
credulity, or whether some elusive circumstance upset 
his schemes, it is impossible to say. He succeeded, 
at any rate, in convincing President Steyn and Paul 
Kruger of his success. 

The effect of that conviction is remembered still by 
the former’s friends in Bloemfontein. It altered 
entirely his point of view. Querulous anxiety as to 
Great Britain’s intentions was superseded by compla- 
cent meditation on his own. 

“T tell you,” he had been wont to asseverate when 
argument failed him, “that England will attack 
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us on the first opportunity! I have the best in- 
formation.” 

But, having tasted the honey of Dr. Leyds’s assur- 
ance, his tone changed. 

“We may have,” was the altered formula, spoken 
with regret, “to force England to reconsider her 
position.” 

And, to the remonstrance of one who knew some- 
thing of Great Britain’s reconsiderations, and foretold 
trouble to any State that challenged them, he added 
with conviction : 

“These things are of the past. To-day I hold 
England in the hollow of my hand.” 

That, perhaps, is the biggest grip of which any 
man has boasted, and it could not fail to have a 
dangerous effect on the system of Martinus Theunis 
Steyn. 

What that effect was the world knows. We have 
been reaping what it wrought. 

But it is interesting to learn that, even south of the 
Vaal, war was the outcome of no sudden determi- 
nation, but the fruition of matured plans. Of the 
fashion in which those plans were developed it is 
difficult yet to speak with fulness. 

Bribes have been openly quoted in connection with 
certain Free State officials, but the past history of its 
administration has been singularly exempt from the 
abuses which have made a byword of its richer 
neighbour. 

The Transvaal sent its ally in October £500,000: 
but this may reasonably have been diverted into 
military channels, and the bulk of it already spent, 
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The Free State Treasury is empty, and there are 
claims on it still to be met, but of the gold which it 
has held during the last few months £30,000 seems 
to have been sent to Winburg and a like sum to 
Kroonstad. 

But criticism on the financial question cannot yet 
be attempted. The subject is merely mentioned here 
because the methods and moralities of the two 
federated States are often treated as if as interchange- 
able as their armies. 

They are not so by any means; the Boer of the 
Free States being, in civil matters, a century ahead of 
his brother beyond the Vaal. 

Both are, indeed, of one kin and kind, yet even in 
appearance now they differ; and the difference, 
insufficient as the cause may seem, can only be 
attributed to education. 

It must be remembered for ever in its favour that 
out of the first Budget which showed a surplus the 
Free State voted £200,000 for education. 

A sum so large in proportion to revenue has never 
by any people been devoted to such a purpose, and 
for that reason, perhaps, the results have been likewise 
disproportioned to the cause. 

Excellent schools are to be found in all towns of 
any size, and in the thinly-populated districts a system 
of peripatetic school has been inaugurated, the school- 
master moving from farm to farm, staying at each a 
certain period, at the farmer’s expense, and teaching 
at each in turn the children of the neighbourhood, 
who have thus in alternation for some part of the 
year the advantage of his propinquity. 

I 
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Seeing how their common fortune has linked the 
two States together in men’s estimates, it is worth 
mentioning this point of difference: that the Boer of 
the Transvaal is almost always, and the Boer of the 
Free State very seldom, a boor as well. 


CHAPTER XVI 
“ALLES ZAL RECHT KOMEN” 


BLOEMFONTEIN, April 6th. 


F we Englishmen.were ever meant to be soldiers 
the meaning surely must have lapsed with 
time. 

For to-day we seem quite unable to take war 
seriously for more than ten days together. 

Our sporting instincts supply us with dangerous 
ideals on a battlefield, and our optimism and uncon- 
querable self-confidence lead us into trouble the 
instant fighting is at an end. 

With the odds against us and our back to the wall 
we take some beating, but with success all our bad 
qualities come out. 

Take, for example, that melancholy incident with 
which March ended. 

No criticisms on it were, very wisely, permitted by 
cable, but it was the sort of blunder on which no 
criticism is needed: the facts carried their own con- 
demnation. 

So plain indeed is their story that its details are 
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only worth renewed narration as part of a more 
serious and far-reaching dereliction. 

The army occupied Bloemfontein on the 13th, after 
a week’s marching. 

The enemy were retreating in apparent disorder, 
certainly in great haste, and after narrowly escaping 
at Poplar Grove a considerable disaster. 

Bloemfontein lay before us as a place of green 
harbourage ; its sleepy alleys breathed of peace. 
News came of Kruger’s overtures for intervention, 
and on all sides rose a chorus that for the Free State, 
certainly, the war was at an end. 

Arms were being tendered, commandos dispersing, 
the farms refilling with men who had fought. The 
watchword was, ‘Let well alone,’ and time and 
clemency were to do their work. 

“ Alles zal recht komen.” It is the motto of this 
as of every lotus land, but it is not readily adapted to 
military uses. 

From the south the forces which had been con- 
fronting Clements and Gatacre were known to be 
trekking, pushing north with all speed possible to 
join the commandos concentrating on Kroonstad 
from every direction. 

They were in number about six thousand, with a 
convoy of seven hundred wagons, covering over 
twenty miles of road. They had a march of close 
on two hundred miles before they could consider 
themselves in safety, and across the road thither 
stood an army of thirty thousand men, a hundred and 
twenty miles to the north of them. The _ hostile 
border of the Basutos was on their right flank, and 
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behind them an ever-increasing force far superior to 
their own. 

Never were men in more desperate position, and 
those men knew it. 

The Boers knew that the conquerors of Bloemfon- 
tein had but to move sixty miles to the westward to 
close every avenue of escape; knew that he had 
nowhere to look for help, since every armed man 
throughout the country was flying northward in dis- 
order ; knew that he could hope for nothing from his 
enemies’ lack of food, since a march on Ladybrand 
or Wepener would lead them into the granary of the 
country ; knew that though some commandos might 
cut their way through the cordon he expected to find 
about him, the entire convoy must fall into British 
hands, and with it the last possibility of resistance in 
the Free State. 

But one thing he did not know, or his hopes would 
have risen, that the mottoes of Dutch indifference and 
of British optimism are one. 


“ Alles zal recht komen ”—“ It will be all right on 
the night.” 
* * * * * 


On the 18th, while the Boer forces were making 
that splendid and forlorn march from the south— 
which as a march must be considered superior to that 
of the British into Bloemfontein—unillumined by the 
hope of success, and over roads sodden with water, a 
force of observation, with pacific intentions, was sent 
under the command of General French to the east- 
ward. 

It consisted of two regiments of cavalry, some 
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Mounted Infantry, and two batteries of Horse 
Artillery. 

With Thaba’nchu for headquarters, it was to ex- 
hibit itself reassuringly, distribute Proclamations, and 
secure some twenty thousand pounds’ worth of flour 
from Leeuw River Mills. 

From the first its affairs went none too well. The 
detached post at the mills found the enemy around 
it, saw two commandos moving north, and asked for 
reinforcement. 

The little force had not many men to spare for 
such a purpose, but a strong patrol was sent forward 
half-way to the post, to cover its withdrawal if the 
enemy attacked it. 

But the enemy seldom shoots at a rabbit when it 
is looking for a lion : it followed its orders, and went 
north into safety. The post, encouraged by this 
appearance of timidity, pushed on to Ladybrand, dug 
out the landdrost with the point of the bayonet, and 
then, finding that the Boers were reappearing in 
unlooked for numbers, fell back on Thaba’nchu by 
the shortest route. 

The force there, left in the hands of Colonel Broad- 
wood, had already become conscious of the enemy’s 
presence, and at noon of the 30th started its bag- 
gage on the road to Bloemfontein, and followed it, 
fighting, with the enemy never more than a short 
shot away. 

The baggage crossed the Modder and outspanned 
by the waterworks at six on Friday evening, the force 
joining it at two o’clock next morning after a clever 
and continuous rearguard action. It was now about 
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twenty-five miles from home, but much less secure 
than it imagined. 

Just after dawn on Saturday, while the convoy was 
cooking its breakfast, a shell from the hills beyond 
the river fell into the camp. The shell had a range 
at which Horse Artillery can only look foolish, and 
there was nothing for the little force but to pack up 
its goods and go. 

It went speedily enough, for the shells were 
becoming frequent ; the mules were inspanned, the 
horses harnessed, and the wagons pushed forward 
with the guns beside them. It was not, by all 
accounts, the most orderly procession, but the dis- 
order came of carelessness, not of fear. Meanwhile 
the better part of the Cavalry was thrown out as a 
screen to check a possible advance from the eastward, 
and covered the convoy’s retreat. 

Remember, that all the shells were coming from 
beyond the river, and the road home was supposed, 
not without good reason, to be clear. 

Short of three miles further on it crosses a branch 
of the Modder, now little better than a muddy 
spruit. 

The leading wagons had gone over when a sudden 
posse of Boers leaped out on the teams, crying to the 
drivers and escort to throw down their arms. 

Seeing that the enemy could much more safely, 
and with equal profit, have shot the lot, the effort to 
take them alive must be considered a humane one. 
But it was not successful. 

The men near the spruit surrendered, but a troop 
of Roberts’s Horse, which rode up to investigate the 
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delay, turned and galloped back when they discovered 
the cause of it. 

At that signal of resistance every rifle in the spruit 
was emptied, and bullets swept the flying horsemen 
from their saddles as the scythe cuts a swathe of 
grass. 

The scene which followed was of an unspeakable 
confusion. 

The enemy’s shells from beyond the river were 
still stalking thunderously behind the column, when 
the sudden spray of bullets burst across its front, and 
the next instant a red smear of fire along the grey 
north bank of the spruit raked the long convoy with 
a line of lead. 

The bullets splintered the spokes of the wagon 
wheels, and burst in jets of molten metal against the 
iron rims, the range being anything from ten yards 
onwards. 

The oxen fell mute in their spans, ripped by the 
fire, or struggled, bellowing with their wounds ; the 
mules squealed and stampeded, while out of the 
horrible tangle of living and dying, of men and 
beasts, the horse guns tried to smash their way. 

In the mellay at the head of the column the 
captured escort had gripped their arms again, and, 
slipping under the wagons, were shooting at their 
captors through the wheels, while the Boers on the 
north side emptied their Mausers into the mingled 
fight of friend and foe. 

It is wonderful that from such a shambles anything - 
was extricated, but five guns out of two batteries 
were by heroic efforts dragged back some six hundred 
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yards to a cluster of tin shanties, where a roll of the 
ground offered slight protection. 

There the broken fragments of Colonel Broad- 
wood’s force came together, under fire from three 
sides, and began slowly and sullenly to fight their 
way out by the fourth. 

A reported drift across the spruit some miles to 
the south offered the one chance of safety, and that 
way they went—a dazed and disordered stream of 
men, but fighting, apart or together, for all they were 
worth. 

To the Mounted Infantry belong the honours of 
that day’s business. They lost close on a third of 
their numbers, some units far more than a third, but 
they fought with determined courage to the very 
finish, and without them the cavalry regiments of the 
brigade would have fared badly. 

The rest of the story, brave though it be, does not 
so much concern us, 

The gallant effort of Roberts’s Horse to outflank 
the enemy ; the reappearance of order and the sharp 
contest at the drift; the straggling struggle beyond 
it on the road home. 

It came in here—and it has come in, such was its 
interest, at too great length—as an illustration of 
that casual British over-confidence and hatred of 
precaution which has let so many an advantage slip 
through our grasp. 

At Sanna’s Post,t in open country, it allowed us 

* The action at Sanna’s Post was as great a surprise to the 


Boers as to ourselves. Their plans were only laid for the 
capture of the small force holding the waterworks, and when 
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to fall into a trap which an adherence to the most 
elementary of military axioms would have detected. 

And this is but a sample in little of what our larger 
operations can show. It is near on a month since we 
entered Bloemfontein, and our position in the Free 
State, save so far as it has been altered by reinforce- 
ments, is not by that month the better, but by that 
month the worse. 

A beaten enemy has been altered to one that 
threatens us on all sides; his flying commandos 
have turned on us, he is taking vengeance as he 
pleases on those of his burghers who have submitted 
to our show of power ; he has robbed us with little 
loss to himself of fifteen hundred men. 

A Correspondent is in no position to criticise, on 
the spot and at the moment, the strategy and 
policies of a Commander-in-Chief, but the refrain, 
for all that, rings ironically in one’s ears, “Alles zal 
recht komen.” 

From Boshof comes news of a successful foray, in 
which General de Villebois Mareuil was killed. 

The account of that fight will doubtless be told 
from Kimberley, since thence came the force which 
was engaged. 

One sorrowful reference to it may be permitted 


they discovered that they had unwittingly set a trap for the 
whole of Colonel Broadwood’s brigade, they were none too 
sure of their success, since they were only holding the spruit 
with four hundred men. The affair on their part was bril- 
liantly conceived, and carried through by a fine piece of 
marching. 
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here—indeed, little more would be possible, for at 
present we only know that success has cost us the 
life of Captain Cecil Boyle. 

How he fell has not yet been told, but we who knew 
him have no need to ask, for there was but one way 
and that the most honourable, in which Cecil Boyle 
could find death on the field. 

He is but one of many who have left their lives in 
Africa, and yet he is something more. He stood for 
that enthusiasm of service which drove English gen- 
tlemen from their pleasure and their business out 
here to help us. He was the first of the English 
Yeomanry to arrive in Africa: he is, alas! the first 
to leave it. 

And he came, not, as so many of us, with a personal 
motive; neither from exzuz nor for glory, but from 
pure love of his land. 

For him it was England only, and still England: 
the steadfastness of her valour, the strength of her 
purpose, the clearness of her fame. 

His ardour made us all seem idlers, and his serious- 
ness put our levity to shame. 

And now he is gone, with the fight unfinished and 
the day half done. 

Gone! and yet, for those who have felt his warm 
faith, his humble ardour, his utter indifference to the 
worst of Fate, here still... For it is character which is 
immortal, which outlives the long hour of men’s 
ineptitude and the brief splendour of their fame ; 
here still for every heart whose pulses his had 
quickened, and for every eye whose outlook his had 
cleared: here, more than as a memory, more than as 
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a grief, in the impelling ardour of his loyal self- 
sacrifice. 

And so, for him, perhaps, the words which have 
stood for our infirmities may come to have an altered 
meaning : “ Alles zal recht komen”-—“ Right shall come 
out of all.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DAY OF TREADING DOWN 
“This city is the caldron and we be the flesh.” 


BLOEMFONTEIN, Easter Week. 
OR three days rain has been falling in thunderous 
spouts from clouds that swelled in blue-black 
masses from each corner of the sky, and burst above 
us with blinding flashes. 

There have been breaks of sapphire sky in the day- 
time, and white watery spaces of the moon at night, 
but, for the most part, a noisy welter of water and the 
rending roar of thunder from morning to morning. 

And now, with everything soaked to a pulpy wet- 
ness, and the wide approaches to the city churned into 
a froth of mud, the rain has settled to a cold dreary 
gray persistence, which seems as if it would never 
cease. 

Across the road, before the Doric columns of the 
Raadzaal, stands a long line of covered wagons, filling 
the street. They have hoods that once were white, 
with a dull red cross on them, and above each a 
draggled wisp of bunting clings about a pole. 


They move slowly—not at a snail’s pace even— 
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each waiting at that gate in the gilded railings for its 
load. And out of that great house of speech, which 
is now a house of pain, come the pallid weak-kneed 
men, with lean bodies and gray faces and ragged 
beards; some still in their thin cotten khaki, totter- 
ing along, or leaning on stronger shoulders, or carried 
on stretchers, across the soaking courtyard in the cold 
unceasing rain. 

The wet darkens the soiled stuff they wear, stand- 
ing there in the mud until their names are called, and 
they are lifted or pushed up into the wagons. 

As each is filled the whips crack, the mules strain 
and slither, and the line moves up another space 
through the blur of rain, and waits again, till the 
last ambulance is loaded. 

That is the other story of war: the story not of 
battle, of daring, and the red honour of wounds, but 
of sickening impotence and of insidious disease. 

We have every chance to ponder on it here in 
Bloemfontein. Two thousand five hundred of the 
force are now in hospital: there are ten deaths a 
day. 

London would not look cheerful under that sort of 
sickness, with a weekly death-rate of about twelve 
thousand ; and typhoid is, perhaps, the least cheerful 
of epidemics ; so dragging, so intractable, and. with 
its lurking menace in every cup of milk and glass of 
water for those that remain. 

For no man here could put his finger on any. cer- 
tain source of the enteric; or, rather, could put his 
finger certainly on nothing which might not be the 
source of it. 
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We drank, of course, along the march, water that 
was not fit for dogs, and water, as at Paardeberg, 
which the dogs refused. 

Doubtless from that polluted reach of the Modder, 
which dead horses lined, and down which dead men 
floated, came the first malignance of the disease. 

It had been eating the inwards out of many a man 
who, so long as a fight was to be faced or a march to 
be made, kept his place in the ranks, and staggered 
triumphant into Bloemfontein, with no life but that 
of the fever in his starved body. 

In our remembrance of brave things, the fashion in 
which the boys of the Essex, the Buffs, and the Welsh 
cleared the ridge at Driefontein will outlast other 
memories of this short campaign; but the hand of 
a more competent Remembrancer may inscribe above 
that the silent fortitude with which those others, all 
aflame with fever, carried their kits and clung to their 
rifles along the last interminable miles of the way. 

Poor lads, they were burnt by that fire as moths are 
shrivelled in a flame ; burnt so fast that, when they 
fell, not an effort could be made to save them. 

For the brave heart was rigid only a few hours 
after it had owned to its defeat. 

So the death that lay hid in the Modder came to 
Bloemfontein, as, true to its hour, it claimed the pri- 
soner who had carried it to the Cape. 

Winner and loser paid alike for that week of stub- 
born endurance at Paardeberg, for Nature has no two 
prices, and death came with the same punctual in- 
difference to the conqueror and the conquered. 

Perhaps his coming was more cruel to the captive 
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but in Bloemfontein it dulled the note of victory and 
gave us a foretaste of what remained in store. 

Rain followed our arrival, and the men, lying out 
under the little dark blanket shelters on the veld, 
huddled closer together on the soppy grass or rose 
and outpaced the night, beating the wet from their 
numbed limbs. 

They had borne as bad by the way, but in warmer 
weather, and on bodies less wasted by shrunken 
rations and still pulsing with expectation. 

The tension past, and rest possible, they sickened 
like cattle with the pest. 

The field hospitals were swamped at once with the 
sudden influx, and every home and hospital in the 
town was strained to hold it. 

The Raadzaal was taken, swept clear of its seats, 
the floor of its great hall hidden with beds and 
stretchers, operating-rooms and dispensaries arranged 
in its chambers of committee, and the red cross run 
up beneath the Jack above its dome. 

Now limp figures in lazuli blue sit and sun them- 
selves along its colonnades; and in the hall, where 
Senators squabbled, men, who knew not of their 
quarrels, turn their faces to the wall and die. 

So, even in the careless callous life of a campaign 
sadness settles down on a camp. 

Every morning little parties come from the tents 
beyond the town with spade and pick on their 
shoulders. And every afternoon, behind its guard 
with arms reversed, follows the jolting buck wagon 
with its long gaunt team of mules; and on the wagon, 
twisted in a blanket, the forsaken body. 
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Sometimes there is a flag to hide for the last time 
with its gay colour the men who fought for it; but 
there seem to be fewer flags than those who go to 
burial, for the dingy blanket serves for most. 

And always there is silence. The slow beat of 
marching feet, the creaking of the wheels, the jingle 
of harness. That is all. No music. The city’s 
nerves, perhaps, would hardly stand the march from 
‘Saul’ through all the afternoons, 

So the dead go through the city to their camp, 
like any other burden which the lean mules bear. 

Only the tilted butt and the lifted sling before it 
proclaim that close-stitched bale as merchandise 
which man no more may handle, which has done 
its work and fetched its price in the traffic of the 
world. 

So it is that camps grow sad, and yet not with 
death. For camps are won by death, and won 
gladly. 

When the last shot is fired as evening falls, and 
the tired fighters, still but half sure how they stand, 
hear the clear call that tells of victory, and see in the 
transparent dusk beneath them the orange fires kindle 
round the new-made camp, it is not of death that 
they think: though the dead lie in the dark about 
them; though their feet may tread on dead men’s 
fingers, and their steps stumble over a dead man’s 
face; not of the unknown dead who have fallen in 
front of them, nor of the dead, near and dear, who 
have dropped at their side; for the thing unhoped 
has happened, the miracle is performed, and death, 
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for that one moment in the world, is swallowed up in 
victory. 

So it is always thankfully that camps are pitched. 
There is the clean sweetness of new grass, the clear- 
ness of untroubled water, an air untainted with decay. 

The trodden turf, the muddy dam, the heaps of 
refuse, the litter of tins, the foul whirr of flies where 
beasts have been slaughtered, the bitter odour from 
dead horse and mule—all these are behind ; and for 
a day, at least, there may be the fragrance of an 
earth still unpolluted, the sweet pretence of peace. 

Curiously enough, not only to sentimental Cor- 
respondents does such pretence appeal. It is the 
hardest and roughest of men who make the most 
of any little bits of prettiness that have outlived for 
an hour the filth of war. It is they who keep queer 
little pets and who tend quaint little flowers, about 
which hangs, no doubt, some constraining memory. 

Riding into Osfontein were a bearded scout and 
a Lancer, the Lancer with a face still pink from 
home. The scout touched the other's arm and 
pointed to a field mouse on the veld in front of 
them washing his face in his paws. The youngster 
dug in his spurs, lowered his lance, and lifted the 
living quivering little beast impaled like a tent-peg 
on the point of it. He waved it, laughing, as he 
reined round his horse, but was met by a mouth of 
such damnation as took the colour out of his cheeks, 

At his sulky expostulation the elder man suddenly 
checked his tongue; adding, when they had ridden 
on together, half eenpeesianiel and with eyes averted, 
“T’ve seen enough o’ dead things.” 
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One would have gathered more certainly from the 
hard-bitten face that dead things, rather, had seen 
enough of him. But incongruities of the kind are 
' common ; only they are shy and seldom seen. And 
they come, so many of them, from a desire for that 
same pretence of peace, a make-believe of homeliness 
and of home. 

Perhaps that make-believe was hardest here on 
Easter Day. Although it moves with the moon, 
Easter always seems, at home, like the gate of spring, 
a gate of sunlight and green buds. 

Beyond it the nests are building and the leaves 
unfold ; birds are calling across the daffodils to the 
blue carpeted wood with its moist primroses, and 
life goes by with a sound of bells and a skirt of 
azure and gold and green. 

It is probably snowing in England as one writes, 
but that is how an exile sees it. 

Here it did not snow, but it rained dismally. And 
the days grow cold and short and dark, and the 
season is dying. How can one think of Easter when 
the gate is of bare boughs and winter shivers beyond 
it; and when, for your white lilies of Festival, we 
wear—chrysanthemums ? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE LOST OPPORTUNITY 


BLOEMFONTEIN, April 28th. 
FTER this long impatient delay in Bloemfontein, 
to be moving again was most agreeable, even 
though the movement did not quite accord with what 
one wished. 

One’s wishes in such a matter are, of course, a 
good deal qualified by one’s ignorance ; there being 
too many unknowns in the equation to permit a 
definite working out. 

There are horses; cavalry horses, beside which 
the grass of the veld is a long-lived affair. 

There is transport; which no man can number, 
but which any man, apparently, can renumber. 

And there is supply ; which arrives at Bloem- 
fontein when needed at Edenburg, and stays at 
Edenburg when Bloemfontein is starving, 

These three! and ignorance of the least of them 
would make a strategist tear his hair. 

So we sit in a grumbling silence ; suppose our 
postulates, and make our plans, which are not those 


which‘are worked out elsewhere. 
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For the trouble is this. Ifin a bag you havea 
very lively creature, say a cat, and wish to keep it 
there, you do not pinch the bottom of the bag, 
because so you may pinch the cat and make it jump; 
but you pinch the top of the bag together, and then 
do to the cat what you will. Well, the south-eastern 
corner of the Orange State is a strategical bag, with 
the railway and the Caledon River for its two side 
seams, and the Orange River to close the bottom. 

The string which shuts the top of the bag is the 
red road that runs from Bloemfontein through 
Thaba’nchu and Ladybrand to the Caledon before 
Maseru ; or, if a shorter string were wanted, from 
Bloemfontein through Dewetsdorp to the Caledon 
above Wepener. Now, this bag was very full of cat, 
of Boer cat, when we arrived in the capital ; and, as 
has been regretfully pointed out already, the cat 
might have been caught. For in those days the cat 
was fat with transport and slow of movement, and in 
great fear of being bagged. 

But we were told then that the animal had any 
way but a few weeks to live, that it was already in a 
decline, and soon there would be nothing left of it but 
the skin to spread on our carpet. 

And we unluckily believed the saying, and the cat 
escaped. 

And having learnt how little bags meant to us, and 
having renewed its vigour and spent its fatness, the 
cat came back into the bag again. 

This time, having amended our views on feline 
longevity, we thought that the cat was worth 
catching, but our procedure unfortunately was not 
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that adopted with cats on a smaller scale. We began 
by pinching the bottom of the bag, and only when 
the cat’s head was near the top of it did we make a 
grab at the strings. 

That, at least, is how the thing looks to people in 
no position to form an opinion. 

The pressure began at the left lower corner of the 
bag, from Bethulie and Springfontein towards Smith- 
field and Wepener. It wascontinued from Edenburg, 
through Reddersburg, towards Dewetsdorp. 

The cat was rising in the bag, lifting its feet out ot 
the bottom corners. Then on Sunday the Guards 
moved from Ferreira, and the 18th Brigade from 
Springfield, at the neck of the bag, past Leeuwkop 
on Dewetsdorp, and two brigades of cavalry to a 
point on the Modder some twenty miles north of it. 
On Monday and Tuesday the Ninth Division and 
Mounted Infantry tightened the top string of the bag 
as far as Thaba’nchu. 

And so, first the cat’s toe was pinched, and then 
its knee, and then its waist, and then its shoulders, 
and if the plan were to empty the bag the plan was 
admirable, but if it were to catch the cat—well, the 
plan might have been improved. 

We ignorant speculators in Bloemfontein wanted 
the cat caught, wanted to hear its bones scrunch in 
the bag, and have done with that animal for the rest 
of time. 

Perhaps, and it is a very adventurous possibility, 
no harm but hurry was intended to the cat. 

Perhaps, to be generous in alternatives, there 
were difficulties in detail about the larger plan of 
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which an independent observer could not be 
cognisant 

There is an inherent likelihood of a Commander- 
in-Chief having weighed the advantages of a plan, 
the possibilities of which appeal to every man with a 
rifle. But there is a possibility also that a mind, 
cumbered with far-reaching plans and multitudinous 
complexities, may miss what is obvious to the man 
who has nothing else to ponder. 

Any way, to leave our simile of the cat, the 
operations in Wepener, Bloemfontein, and Moroka, 
which are almost ended, have the appearance of a 
drive in which the beaters were started long before 
the guns were placed. We have had a shot at some 
of the slow birds (the great news even has come in 
this morning that one Boer has been captured), but it 
is only too probable that the best of the lot will clear 
from the end of covert well out of range. 

Sunday’s fight was in no way remarkable. Our 
road to Leeuwberg ran south-east; the 18th Brigade 
lying seven miles east, the Guards about the same 
distance south of Bloemfontein. 

They were to converge on the Dewetsdorp road, 
forming, for the first time, on the field, the Eleventh 
Division, and to be preceded by the newly-constituted 
2nd Mounted Infantry Brigade. 

Constitutions change so often and so rapidly out 
here that really for a major portion of the time we 
do not know where we are; and to send home details 
of the changes would but add to your confusion, since 
the post and the cable are further apart in time than 
are our spasms of reconstruction. 
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The guns of the Eleventh Division, which were 
to complete its corporate existence, had orders to 
proceed, one battery by Springfield, and two, with two 
naval 12-pounders, along the direct route. 

Unfortunately they all went the long way, and 
the Guards waited for two hours in a mist of strong 
language, where their road from the southward crossed 
that from the town, for their share of the artillery. 

Then General Pole-Carew, knowing that his scouts 
were in touch with the enemy, and that the chance of 
completing an action by daylight at Leeuwberg was 
becoming every moment more remote, ordered the 
brigade to advance. 

At one o'clock, with the rough ridge of the 
mountain right in front of us, we came in touch 
with the 18th Brigadé, waiting, despairing, for us two 
miles on the left. 

It had a battery, and began, on our signal, to shell 
a deep cleft that ran between the brigades towards 
the enemy, the contents of which we could not see. 

Our centre was a little rocky tree-tufted kopje, 
with a dam _ behind it, round which the convoy 
gathered. In front, a rolling grassy plain, scarred on 
the left with dongas, rose in green folds to the purple 
face of the hill. 

The berg’s bluffness dropped on the left to a row 
of small brown kopjes, half a mile beneath and in 
front of which was a long dark fringe of poplars, 
hiding a farm. 

Towards this farm, after its brief bombardment, 
the 18th Brigade advanced, the Guards opening 
out atthe same time to encircle the berg on the 
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right, the Mounted Infantry lying in a mass on the 
down beyond them. 

The first notice of the Boers’ presence came from 
the snap of a shell and a gray puff of smoke high on 
the right ; another and another followed, all so badly 
fused that one conjectured the gun to be, probably, 
well up on the hill. 

The Mounted Infantry fell back, and the long 
thin brown threads of men lengthened out over 
the downs, like a moving entanglement about the 
mountain. North and south they extended, line 
beyond line of dust-coloured dots in the grass, that 
scarcely seemed to be in motion, yet drew ever nearer 
to the unknown fate that hid behind the hill. 

Then, unexpectedly, our guns opened on the left, 
and from behind the fringe of poplars the Boers burst 
like bees, and cantered up behind the brown kopjes ; 
the shells, beautifully placed, chasing the tail of them 
till the last was hidden. 

As they fled, in the neks of those brown hills other 
Boers appeared, probably reinforcements. 

They rode up suddenly, halted against the olive 
evening sky, man and horse looking incredibly large, 
and vanished. 

Above the creeping lines of khaki, those giant 
horsemen had an almost operatic air. One expected 
to hear them rattle their spears and shout the battle- 
cry of the Valkyries. 

By this time the diaphanous brown wings of the 
division were so wide apart that one had to throw in 
one’s lot with one or other. 

The left looked the likelier, and proved so; for, 
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scarcely had its right reached the poplars, when the 
horrible stammer of the ‘ pom-pom’ sounded from the 
kopjes and its shells began to sweep through the 
lines of the Welsh. 

Never before had the Boers treated us to such a 
string of fire, and for some moments the little snap- 
ping whistling cases were going off about one like 
crackers in a bomb. 

But fate seems against that kind of gun, for the 
damage was, as usual, slight ; but the shells laid thé 
firing line very speedily and properly on its face, 
and progress began to be slow. 

The farm was barely occupied, the kopjes still un- 
carried, as darkness began to fall, and French’s two 
brigades of cavalry, which had appeared on the extreme 
left some two hours previously, had done nothing to 
justify their appearance. 

Clearly the fight that day could come to no definite 
finish, and so one turned about regretfully for home. 

An eighteen miles’ canter in the dark across a 
country webbed with barbed-wire fences has its 
infelicities, even on the most splendid of starlit 
nights ; and the discovery that one’s news was so far 
ahead of official intelligence that it might have to be 
restrained for twenty-four hours did not encourage 
retrospective enjoyment at the finish. 

But the use of the telegraph by correspondents 
needs reconsideration, and one would not be sorry to 
see its advantages forbidden them in future wars. 
The subject, however, requires separate discussion, 

Sunday’s fight had one interesting feature. It was 
an attack on a position made by two brigades and a 
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kopje. The kopje’s part in the action was consider- 
able. It concealed animaginary centre. All it really 
hid was the supply train, and that imperfectly. Yet, 
with a company sprinkled among its rocks and bushes, 
and the dark mass of wagons and beasts beyond, it 
made from a distance no inconsiderable show. 

Indubitably bluff has as big a part to play in war 
as at poker, and considering the Boers’ affection for 
cover, their ignorance of the counter attack, and dis- 
relish for any tactics not purely statical, General 
Pole-Carew was fully justified in playing from a 
stronger hand than he had. 

His handling of two brigades as if they were three 
was an excellent piece of work, competent and decided. 
And he was fettered by ill fortune: in having to delay 
his attack for lack of guns, in having to fight the major 
portion of it without them, and in having on the 
following day the direction of affairs taken out of 
his hands. 

Yet it would be fatal to evolve a practice or to draw 
conclusions from this style of fighting. What we 
learnt before we are unlearning now, and what we are 
learning here we must unlearn again. 

The Boers cannot afford to waste a man; but the 
chances which they miss will be taken by any nation 
with fighting material to spare. 

Boer warfare is a very specialised affair, and many 
of its strongest features are the qualities of its 
defects. 

We are a stiff-necked people, and adapt ourselves 
slowly to new conditions, even when they are condi- 
tions of our own salvation: but we grow stiff in our 
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adaptations also, and it is possible we may learn too 
much from the Boers. 

One point which the fight of Sunday instanced was 
the convenience of the division, when used as a unit, 
being composed of three brigades. 

Thus constituted, each brigade can be handled 
independently, and yet add cohesion to the entire 
command. 

* * * * * 

Monday brought the prospect of another fight 
within reach of headquarters. An attempt was to 
be made to retake the waterworks, and three regi- 
ments of the 19th Brigade, under General Smith- 
Dorrien, followed the 1st Mounted Infantry Brigade 
from Springfield towards Sanna’s Post. 

The force struck one as altogether insufficient to do 
the business, and so it probably would have proved 
had the Boers held on to their positions. 

The twenty-one miles to Klip Kraal brought us in 
the afternoon to the scene of that soldier’s fight on the 
last morning of March, when the stain of careless 
leading was blotted out by the splendid valour of the 
unled. 

There remained traces of it still—the shattered 
skeletons of wagons, the whitening bones of beasts. 
They lay there in the silence of that silent sandy 
place; and dark in the spruit glimmered the oily 
green water which had been dyed with blood. 

The scene was still with that depth of stillness 
which death leaves behind it, and still, too, with the 
lurking sense of danger. 

The tin houses were deserted, where the guns had 
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stood at bay, and, with lead falling from three sides 
on them, swept the spruit with shrapnel till the flying 
surge of men and horses could be sworn into shape. 

Beyond, the tall chimney of the waterworks rose 
bare above the sandy roll of ground ; its hidden houses 
adding to the feeling of impending mischief. 

But the scouts rode unchallenged over the low flat 
ridge to the Modder’s banks beyond it, and found the 
works still undestroyed. Bullets had cut stars in the 
windows, splintered holes in the doors, and battered 
the boilers beyond them; but that was accidental 
damage. 

The wilful was confined to the removal of the 
eccentric slides from the main and pumping engines; 
but, as these could be coupled, only the main needed 
repairing for work to be resumed. The Boers were 
altogether too cute to destroy a business in which they 
had a pecuniary interest. 

Riding back to the tin houses a few shells were 
dropped about us from beyond the river, and this little 
ebullition succeeded, curiously enough, in convincing 
General Ian Hamilton that our advance would be 
resisted on the morrow. 

It may, generally, be taken for granted, however, 
that when the Boer fires unprovoked at long range 
he does not mean to fight from where he fires. 

He did not on Tuesday. We quartered the ground 
with our three poor battalions, pattered at him with 
our two little guns, and drove in his flanks with some 
fifteen hundred mounted men, who did their work 
right well. 

But the Boer scarcely deigned to stay to shoot us, 
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and by noon we held his hills, and the waterworks 
were ours. 

So ended the prelude to the advance, which, 
despite frequent disappointments, it seems not alto- 
gether vain to expect next week. 

What shape that advance will take is a very well- 
kept secret. It is a secret kept the more readily since 
it seems subject considerably to alteration. 

What appears probable is a central column of three 
infantry divisions, for choice the Seventh, Ninth, and 
Eleventh, moving north along the railway, covered 
by a screen of cavalry and the mounted infantry 
brigades. 

A division, possibly the Eighth, may be left at 
Thaba’nchu and Ladybrand to patrol the grain 
districts as far as Winburg and Senekal, protect 
the right flank, and finally open the Natal passes. 
Another division, say the Sixth, will garrison Bloem- 
fontein, and the troops, particularly the Yeomanry 
now arriving from the Cape, will patrol the conquered 
districts and protect the railway. 

Yet these are but guesses, and such guesses are an 
unprovoked temerity, 


CHAPTER "XIX 
PROCLAMATIONS 


BLOEMFONTEIN, May tst. 


NE condition of a campaign to which one’s 

consciousness seldom extends, and even more 
rarely one’s gratitude, is the unadulterated company 
of men. 

One has the harbourage, the exclusions of a mon- 
astery without its spiritual dependence: we are 
fenced, but free. Fenced from womankind by death 
and the wilderness, free of our own thoughts and 
oaths and dreams. 

There is for the misogynist, as for the lover, the 
same convenient detachment, the same latitude in 
which to curse or to worship, unhampered by 
realities. 

In four months we have not spoken to a woman, 
and though one should not perhaps call that of itself 
a liberal education, it does draw out in a fashion much 
that is latent in a man, 

It draws out much that one never knew was in 
him ; it kills off much that one thought was really 


him. 
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His pretences, his unequal moods, his jealous dis- 
trust, his easy duplicities, his air of conquest, all these, 
for which we hated him, drop away. We supposed 
them to be the man, whereas they turn out—war 
turns them out—to have been the woman. 

She is, as it were, the temperature which forces 
them, the encouraging hothouse over his head, 
tempting out of him sappy growths he was never 
meant to bear. And when she is gone, and he is 
stuck down under the open sky, with the celibate 
wind about him, the growths wither and slough off, 
and he becomes again hardy and simple and fit for 
comradeship. 

Whether that is in dispraise of him or of her is hard 
to say, and matters nothing here. Whether he must 
inevitably pay such a price for her company, must 
acquire, without the grace with which she wears them, 
her little perfidies, must lose in fraternity what he 
gains in love? 

What one learns from war is that it is she who has 
so changed him, and that, in her absence, he comes 
again into his own. 

But war reveals something else, which, put beside 
the other, is just as curious. 

Not only does he become more of a man as he 
recedes from her, but he becomes more of a woman 
also: he loses the horrid little tricks he has caught 
from her, he developes the fineness and sympathy 
which should be her special merit. 

All the qualities which he has, so to say, made over 
to her as womanly—tenderness, forethought, patient 
endurance, unselfish sacrifice—he takes again upon 
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himself when the woman is away. One is tempted, 
from the admirable fashion in which man_ thus 
‘doubles’ the sexes, to suspect that the duality of 
human nature is artificial, and to reflect that Eve, as 
we have been told, was rather, for her husband, in 
the way of subtraction than addition. 

Adam, probably, with a rib away, saw no reason 
why he should continue to sustain all the virtues, and 
handed over those for which he had least use to Eve ; 
and so our later Adam, when that rib, which has turned 
out so well, is lost to him for any length of time, does 
really, in re-developing in himself the virtues which he 
lent to it, only revert to his earliest condition. 

These things may seem to those who have had no 
opportunity to observe them scarcely worth speculation 
at such length, but the changes which this sexual de- 
tachment effects in man are worth far more extended 
study, and can be studied only on a campaign. 

Much else helps doubtless towards the unlooked- 
for end. 

The common level of simplicity, the constant 
fraternal opportunities for assistance, the sobering 
fineness in the brooding eyes of death—all these 
enlarge the scope and sweeten the fibre of men’s 
souls, but their part in the change is a small one by 
comparison with that which isolation can effect. 

Bloemfontein has taught us that; for, ringed as it 
still is by war, it has been touched already with a faint 
fragrance of the feminine world from the skirts of its 
camp-followers. 

The last week has marked in our methods a 
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pronounced change. Complete ignorance of the 
possibilities in war waged by kindness prevented 
“any criticism of Lord Roberts’s first Proclamation. 

One was only too willing to cherish the belief that 
in war one hand might affect ignorance of what the 
other was doing, that the right might be using the 
rifle and the left the Golden Rule. 

There was an air of contradiction in the prospect, 
but contradictions are of classic growth about the 
turning of the smitten cheek, and this last one seemed 
no more incomprehensible than the others. 

But it can hardly be considered a success. Its 
absurdities were too flagrant. 

Where is war to go if you pay the invaded for the 
use of their country and pay them high? 

Invasion was formerly considered the basis of 
success, but under our latest regulations it would 
come too expensive. 

When every damage has to be made good, ee 
foodstuffs purchased at five times their value, an army 
would prefer to fight on its own soil. 

Imagine a bill for 45,000 being presented by the 
Ranger of Richmond Park for alleged injury to its 
fences by an invading army! Yet we have dealt 
with an almost exact equivalent within a few miles of 
Bloemfontein ; and allowed two-thirds of the sum 
claimed. 

It is very pretty, very ingenuous ; but is it, after all, 
pacific, and is it war? 

There is a point where the atoning process of 
modern charity must cease, or lapse into an ineffec- 
tive absurdity. 
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The kindliest stroke in war is that which concludes 
it, and every effort after amelioration which prolongs 
it is a needless cruelty. 

We have, in our national fashion, shown a larger 
consideration for the people we were fighting than for 
the men by whom we fought. Our clemency was 
an altruistic experiment, but the altruism of such 
clemency is vicarious ; to the credit of the commander, 

_to the cost of the men—a very doubtful virtue. 

It is horrible, certainly, to burn homesteads and 
to turn women houseless into the night. But war 
is that kind of thing, visiting the follies of the 
defenders upon the defenceless, and without that 
visitation resistance is but confirmed. 

The Free Stater found war a very pretty business. 

He had a little shooting very much at his oppo- 
' nents’ expense. His farm, where he kept his spare 
Mauser and ammunition, was guarded by a British 
sentry, who looked after the safety of his women- 
folk, and saw to it that their exorbitant charges were 
enforced. When the weather was bad or he wanted 
a holiday, the farmer came home, handed in an old 
Snider with an oath of allegiance, and smiled at the 
world from behind the sentry, whom a little later he 
would probably shoot. 

Meanwhile he made up his little bill with such 
losses as appealed to his humour—barbed wire con- 
sumed by British mules, bonnets and silk dresses 
which had appealed to the love of display in Thomas 
Atkins, and bedsteads and grand pianos the spoils 


of the cavalry. 
His holiday over, the bill presented and frowned 
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down a few pounds, and the troops withdrawn, the 
farmer returned to his commando and the game 
went on. It was a poor one really for both sides, 
and so we seem at last to have discovered. 

The secondary effects of war are the most mis- 
chievous. The stagnation of industry, the deflection 
of trade, the alteration of habit. 

Like a lawsuit it may prove more expensive to 
win than to lose; and were the Transvaal able by 
repeated retirements, and conversion of the contest 
into guerilla warfare, to make good their opposition 
till more important issues claimed our army, the 
Republic would emerge absolutely ruined by its 
success. 

From no standpoint can clemency in war be 
considered a kindness, for were our methods in 
the Orange State to obtain a following in the 
future, and war’s horrors to become less incontest- 
able, it might be undertaken with not even the 
measure of seriousness which is brought to-day to 
its inception. 

It is the women of a country which make or 
prevent its wars. 

At the back of empire building is the desire 
of luxury for which most wars are undertaken, 
and death or wounds to the soldier count but little 
beside the ruin to which his home may be exposed. 
Now if the women of his invaded land have not only 
nothing to fear, but a good deal to gain from the 
invader, wars of protest or of despair will become of 
common occurrence. 

There would be little to restrain States such as 
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we are fighting to-day from dangerous bluster if 
they can treat their property and families as uncon- 
sidered counters in the game of war. 

This argument, which might easily be read as an 
apology for indiscriminate pillage, may sound 
atrocious in Mayfair; but it is an atrocity only to 
the sentimental. 

No judgments pronounced under a roof are of 
much use in war. 

Come out here and lie under the sky; be wet with 
the dews of the black morning, and parched by the 
relentless noon; scrape the earth for firing, and 
wring drink from the shrunken dam ; share the keen 
quest after food, the ceaseless solicitude to provide 
to-morrow’s meal for man and beast; and then 
conduct a search for your sentimental opinions ! 

The struggle for life has very practical mental 
issues, and, when days are counted by the graves of 
friends, one has small sympathy with refinements 
which may extend the calendar. 

The fires lit by Pole-Carew will do more to 
shorten the war than would a second Paardeberg, 
and, though we are bound to the terms of our first 
Proclamation, it is to be hoped its limitation will not 
be extended, and that, in future, receipts will take the 
place of payment. 

The difficulties and rewards of justice were illus- 
trated by the first house we burnt. 

The enemy, bowered in white flags, had fired from 
it on the Canadian Mounted Rifles, and the house 
was in consequence marked for destruction. 

Previous to this decision the owners had been 
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invited to yield any arms and ammunition they 
possessed, and had protested, with many appeals to 
Heaven, that they were people of peace, and had 
never had to do with instruments of destruction. 
Yet, when the house was burning, one fierce 
explosion after another bore witness to the national . 
obliquity of statement and to the usual store of 
cartridges beneath the floor. 

In another instance we lit on a farmhouse full of 
wounded Boers. The women of the house professed 
absolute ignorance of their guests, who had been 
left there, they asserted, by the enemy when passing 
in retreat. Returning by the same house a few days’ 
later we arranged to take the wounded men back to 
Bloemfontein. 

The women, learning our intention, fell on the 
sick men with tears, caresses, and endearing names, 
and so disclosed the family story. 

What can one do with such a nation but rob them 
of every means of harmfulness ? 

Of guns, naturally, but guns may be hidden; there- 
fore, of horses which cannot, of carts, of fodder, and 
even, if need be, of corn. 

Personally, one may not approve of burning 
houses. Empty ones are better. Houses form an 
asset of the country which may be rebuilt but cannot 
be replaced. For in the fire is burned not man’s 
handiwork alone but time’s. 

But even much less than burning is sad work 
enough ; and he must be callous indeed who is not 
moved to pity by the women, sitting pale and heavy- 
eyed on the stoep, as the wave of war brings, in its 
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ebb and flow, first their kin past them and then those 
that would kill them. 

They behave, in circumstances forlorn and difficult, 
extremely well. They have manners unexpectedly 
serene; show often the greatest kindness to our 
wounded ; are seldom soured by their ill-fortune. 

One carries for some while the memory of those 
apprehensive glances, the unsteady mouths. 

For on that side of war there are no compensations. 
Valour and glory bring no light to soften what is 
lost to love. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN DIENST 


WELGELEGEN, May 7th. 
HE war has brought us proof on two points of 
interest. 

It has shown the empire to be of one piece, it has 
attested the unchanged mettle of our men. 

Nothing out here is so unfadingly impressive as 
the sense of having at arm’s length about one the 
four quarters of the world. 

Faces burned by the snows of the north, browned 
by suns of the Equator, beaten by Pacific seas. 
Voices rough and deep and strange, that seem to 
wield a new sort of English; voices that have been 
toned, in waste places, by the sighing of pines, 
the batter of winds, the surge of never-resting 
waters. 

After that, the unfailing cheerfulness, the unflinch- 
ing pluck of the common soldier. 

There is really after all, when you come to think 
of it, so much cause why he should not be merry, so 
little reason why he should be brave. 


His food is an accident of the evening, a chance 
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of the darkness ; his life is but an incident in to- 
morrow’s battle. 

He knows nothing of the cup which raises our 
more favoured spirits, nor of the shame and pride 
that shape our ends. 

Yet there he is, singing to-day, dying to-morrow, 
and with no appreciation of the effect. 

These have been the essential revelations of the 
campaign —our homogeneity of empire, and the 
worth of the men who have been often far from 
worthily handled. 

But there has been another. One of the best of 
those who have left what was mortal of them in 
this wilderness used gravely to debate a point of our 
deterioration which he found difficult to define. 

To disprove it in his own case he left pursuits 
which had no kinship with soldiering, and luxury 
very different from its privations, and met death in 
the first fight to which he led his men. 

Yet sacrifice, nor self-surrender, nor valour itself 
were disproof enough, for the doubts he harboured 
had arisen from no fears for these; and only now 
can one guess whence they came, and that the 
deterioration which he detected was in the spirit of 
enterprise. 

It was that which made us a people. The joy in 
a job to do; the ardour of overcoming for over- 
coming’s sake ; the hunger for adventure. 

And it is this spirit of enterprise which appears, in 
those levels of the race where once it was brightest, 
to have burned out. 

That may seem a strange thing to say while Great 
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Britain is making an army from men who knew 
nothing of arms, while trade is exchanging its rule 
for a rifle, and labour beating its pruning-hook into 
a sword. But these things are evidence of quite 
other virtues: of pride of name and pride of country, 
of a fancy for distraction and the desire for fame, of 
hot courage and excited fears. 

One has not to live beside these for many months, 
in this land of hard living, to see the great glad 
spirit of enterprise which seemed to clothe them 
drop withering away like autumn leaves, only the 
thin dry boughs of their brief impulses remaining. 

There are very few such men out here who have 
repented of their pluck ; very few who would hear 
of turning back until the ‘show’ is finished; but 
there are fewer still who are not heartily sick of 
the whole concern, who do not reckon daily with a 
sigh what they are missing in England—the racing, 
and the yachting, and the cricket; the little meet- 
ings and the little matches; and the shooting, it 
may be, to follow. The big thing they are in does 
not appeal to them; the taking of two countries, 
each of which might make a kingdom; the drawing 
of our scarlet line of empire round this rich corner 
of the world. 

Mind! they mean going through with it; they 
would meet anything short of unconditional surrender 
with voluble disgust ; they would stop not a step this 
side Pretoria. 

But they hate it. Their heart is not in enter- 
prise, but in the little ways and plays of settled 
conditions. 
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They would, had it been in their decision, have 
‘left the cursed place to the Dutchmen,’ 

Since it was not, they starve and fight and die 
with the best grace and most excellent courage 
possible. 

But the change is there, from the spirit of the 
men who won the Indies and made America, and set 
our flag above the seas. 

This is not to speak the sentiments of Mr. 
Atkins. 

His, in such matters, have never counted for 
much, and his real feelings are always complicated 
by the desire to be where he is not. Also, he may 
tire of South Africa as quickly as of Mary Ann, but 
propinquity will persuade him to put up cheerfully 
with either. 

So, because he is here he wants to be at home; 
but again because he is here he makes the best of it. 

He will do, here or there, all that is asked of 
him: everything that has ever been a soldier’s 
glory; but if the empire is to be abiding he must 
have men to lead him in whom the love-flame of 
adventure is still alight; not men, however daring, 
however able, who count the hours that keep them 
still from home. 

* * * * * 

The veld is a queer country, and only those who 
have ridden across the sameness of its unchanging 
miles can claim to know much about it. 

Sometimes it seems designed as a ground to the 
colour and splendour of its April storms. Nothing 
but the sameness of its empty spaces would serve the 
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wild magnificence of thunderous skies which close 
the rainy season. 

One cannot paint them from any palette known to 
English heavens: the strange clarity, the astounding 
contrasts. 

Lemon yellows laid hard on the richest purple, 
rose-madders on brilliant blue, green and carmine, 
copper and indigo, side by side; films of orange over 
leaden cumuli, flaming network of cirrus on eau-de-nil ; 
and all in the one sky. 

And every sunset sewn with ragged stitches of 
lightning, or silvered with white sheets of fire from 
the changing ramparts of a dozen storms. 


No scenery in the world could support such ~ 


splendours as does this sober wilderness of withered 
grass. 

One learns, too, in those weeks of storm how 
wisely limited is the scheme on which the world was 
coloured. The little more, indeed, and how much it 
is ; how much too much it may be. 

For though one craves endurance for the greens of 
spring and the gold of autumn, and desires generally 
something livelier than is dealt to us by Nature, one 
gazes at these painted skies with wonder, indeed, but 
with a sense of outrage. 

Yet, perhaps in this fashion its share of beauty is 
handed to the wilderness in a lump. 

But it has its beauties also, which appear as unex- 
pectedly in the folds of its sunburnt downs as the 
vivid scarlet petals or pale stars of lemon and helio- 
trope which grow at wide intervals amid their 
grasses, 
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One such farm there was on the way to Welgelegen. 
Four hundred yards to the westward it might have 
been passed unseen, and even when seen there was 
but a thin trickle of green where the stream crept 
down a cleft of the upland, and a _ green pool of trees 
about a whitewashed house. Yet the dark branches 
of that pool bore citrons and oranges, crimson pome- 
granates and purple figs, and beneath them was a 
tangle of trailing roses, great red hybrids and filmy 
briars, with the cream-pink petals and tender yellows 
of scented teas. 

And beside the careless garden walks, under the 
globes of golden fruit, were flaming salvias, pink and 
sulphur spears of hollyhocks, the dusky copper of 
great chrysanthemums, the garnet and white of 
honey-scented scabious, and beds of broken purples 
and gentian blue. 

One passed from the wide seclusion of the wilder- 
ness through the dark grove of citron and pome- 
granate into this sanctuary of flowers. And, closer 
though the seclusion grew, while the waste was silent, 
the garden sang; filled with the cooing of turtle-doves 
and the fluttering wings of birds. 

On the stoep of the house, to complete the picture, 
sat a girl in a white high-waisted frock, her face pale 
with past tears, her mouth tremulous with crying, 
staring over the garden at the horsemen that gathered 
on the wold beyond. 

Within the house its head lay dying, dying of long 
life, and tended by an English surgeon. 

Could the irony of war furnish a finer touch than 
the guarding by a foe of that last flicker of tired 
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breath, while out on the hills, where the rifles were 
snapping, men in the full strength of their days were 
seeking of others with whom they had no quarrel a 
sudden and unsheltered death? 


CHAPTER XXI 
NORTHWARD 


KROONSTAD, May 13th. 


NS week followed week in Bloemfontein we 
looked from its northern rampart of hills, 
where the sea guns thrust their noses at the four 
points of heaven, and wondered when we should ever 
cross that gray distance of the veld. 

And now we are in Kroonstad, more than midway 
to the Vaal, with nothing worthy to be called a 
struggle. We have marched forward, and the Boers 
backward, dropping a few shells at us over their 
shoulders. That is the whole story: but it may have 
read differently in the London papers. Of what use 
otherwise were the despatch riders, whose horses 
raced into Brandfort with the details of desperate 
engagements, in which some one was supposed to 
have been wounded ? 

One watched them go, and wondered what they 
carried ; wondered, too, if in national affairs it were 
not rather the journalists’ duty to preserve proportion 
than to provide copy ; and whether such expenditure 


of the ‘tape’ over mere skirmishes would not 
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make us seem somewhat ridiculous in the eyes of 
Europe. 

The start from Bloemfontein was very skilfully 
managed, and our attack on Brandfort came some- 
what as a surprise. 

The ground from Karree, which the Seventh 
Division had been holding for some weeks, was 
absolutely open, and Brandfort itself offered small 
opportunity of defence. 

The Boers, who will never touch ground which does 
not suit their tactics, only held the place long enough 
for their convoy to be withdrawn. 

Withdrawn it was to the last wheel, and we could 
claim nothing on the day’s fighting but occupation 
of the town. 

That was no doubt our objective, but we achieved 
it, so to say, in its leanest shape. 

The convoy rumbled off under our horses’ noses, 
as indeed it rumbled the whole way to Kroonstad. 
The turning movement of the Mounted Infantry was 
most completely unsuccessful ; it turned nothing, and 
let some of the returning enemy slip by beneath its 
rifles. 

We camped the night and spent the next day at 
Brandfort, and the first repair of the railway was 
begun on the culvert below the town. 

On the morrow, under a sun which seemed to 
have lost nothing of its summer strength, the 
column started for the Vet. At the Vet River it 
was to find its water, and for its water it counted 
on a fight. 

The force which had taken Brandfort was divided, 
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on leaving it, into two parts—the Eleventh Division, 
with Hutton’s Colonial Brigade of Mounted Infantry, 
following the railway, while General Tucker took the 
Seventh over the open veld on the right, moving on 
a front of both brigades to get in touch as soon as 
possible with the force under Hamilton trekking 
north through Winburg and Ventersburg from 
Thaba’nchu. Thus the three columns converged, 
roughly speaking, from the base to the apex of a right- 
angled triangle, as shown in the accompanying plan. 

The convergent movement was completed by one 
apparently divergent, the Cavalry Division leaving 
Bloemfontein when the other columns were half-way 
to Kroonstad, and sweeping round the left wing of 
their approach. 

It covered some hundred and forty miles in five 
days, and fought a continuous action on the fourth. 

Its appearance across the Valsch, west of Kroon- 
stad, cleared the enemy from their positions before 
the town, and its fight of the day before simplified 
the work which fell to the First Mounted Infantry 
and Third Cavalry Brigades. 

But such success can hardly be held to have ex- 
hausted its possibilities, seeing that the enemy, though 
only reversing his decision to defend Kroonstad at 
the last minute, made good his escape and left not a 
wagon nor a gun behind him. 

The object of the cavalry was not so much to 
persuade the Boers to abandon Kroonstad as to force 
them to fight there at a disadvantage, and to pay a 
heavy penalty for defeat. 

* * % x x 
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But to return to the march from Brandfort to the 
Vet. 

It was an hour past a sultry noon when news 
reached the centre of the column that Hutton was 
in touch with the enemy on the left. 

The exact words of the reeking galloper were that 
he was ‘having the devil of a fight, which one is 
beginning to understand out here as ‘gallopese’ for 
the noise of a field gun and some score of Mausers. 
But -it warned us that the enemy were holding the 
river, and that, with but four hours of daylight to 
follow, the guns must go forward if we were to camp 
that night beside it. 

The scene of the fight was a curious one, and 
provided an opportunity for viewing it in complete 
security. As a rule, in a modern action, one views 
very little and is extremely insecure. 

The river was bent in a great arc to the northward 
like a drawn bow, and where, on the flat plain to the 
south, the arrow would have been nocked stood a 
little kopje which commanded the entire scene. 

On the further side, save for one dark bluff to the 
westward, the ground ever rose as it retreated, roll on 
roll of brown upland in interminable perspective, to 
three strange humped hills that stood clear against 
the sky. The plain beneath us waved gently to 
either flank, and on its greener surface the whole 
advancing army was extended. 

On the left the dust was spurting about the dark 
masses of Hutton’s mounted men, and white puffs of 
smoke across the river told that his guns also were 
at work. 
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Immediately underneath the kopje the dammed 
transport was spreading into a flood of wagons; 
the infantry, halting in slender brown threads beyond 
them as the guns galloped by to take the enemy’s 
distance. 

They opened on some houses on this side the 
river, but the Boers replied with a couple of Creusots 
behind a fold of the down far up the further hill, to 
which our field guns could make no sort of answer. 

So first the naval 12-pounders and then the big 
sea guns, behind their labouring black teams of oxen 
were sent forward to reply. 

So the afternoon wore on; the Boers showing in 
scattered hundreds on the brown slopes beyond the 
stream, the white bursts of the shells marking the 
fighting lines on either side of the water, and our 
lyddite lifting the hillside to the north of it in green 
fumes of dust. 

Hutton’s Canadians and Tasmanians on the left 
were across the river, making some sharp fighting 
among the thorn bushes beyond the bluff; and just 
at dusk Major Pilkington’s New Zealanders cleared 
the Boers from a kopje on the right in the pluckiest 
fashion, losing nearly a fourth of their number, and 
being really saved by darkness from extermination. 

The rest was artillery. 

As the sun fell the withered brown of the long 
slopes northward burned to a lovely madder, with the 
hill humps over them a sombre green; and dusk 
turned the madder to a purple, rich and deep, streaked 
with flashes of orange, as the guns still fired into the 
shadow of the night. 
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At sunset we left the kopje, and went forward to 
the camp, already forming just behind the guns. 

It was really a quaint place for transport to out- 
span, as, had the Boers possessed a grain of enterprise, 
they would have pushed their guns forward under 
the darkness and smashed the wagons about our 
ears. 

Fortunately they were entirely occupied in flight. 

* * * * * 

The nightly creation of a camp is one of the in- 
exhaustible pleasures of a campaign. 

At noon the land lies empty and bare in front of 
one, beaten into brownness by the flail of the fierce 
sun; no sign of man, no sound of bird or beast. 

The frail undulating lines of men drift forward on 
either side over the grass, their brown on its brown- 
ness a mere gauzy pattern, like the filmy wings of 
some vast insect whose body is the dark crawling 
length of transport upon the road. 

The sun falls, the clear twilight deepens, and the 
sense of space, of silence, of solitude grows more 
profound. 

Then, as darkness gathers, and the army halts, 
tiny twinkling eyes of light come into being on the 
hills about it, eyes that speak, with their fluttering 
eyelids, a speech silent and fleet and secret as though 
it had been made for lovers. 

And, sudden, as one turns from reading that chatter 
of flashes, the night has come, and the purple black- 
ness of the hollows is alive with orange lights, and out 
over the open darkness of the plain, in clusters, 
strings, and scattered spaces, burn clear points of 
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fire, from camp and picket and bivouac, till the night 
seems filled with a mighty city built by magic on the 
wold, the lamps of whose streets are lit as no city in 
the world was ever lighted, with flames that six men 
cannot encircle, which leap blazing to a man’s full 
height. 

And into the heart of its darkness rolls the endless 
rumble of baggage, the wild cries of the drivers, the 
rifle crack of whips. And, as it rolls, voices from the 
darkness claim it, voices hoarse, tired, impatient, voices 
that break it into fragments, and lead its fragments 
to this or that patch of lambent fires through the 
intricate mazes of the new town. 

The brightness of those fires is hidden an hour 
later by the ring of men which sits about them; the 
clear flame becomes a smoky glow, and the human 
shade around it shows half black in silhouette, half 
splashed with every shade of orange and ochre, black 
man and white with the same yellow faces, and the 
same gamboge costume. 

And on the cool night air lies-the rich odour of 
roasted meat in the scented heat of the herbs which 
cooked it. 

The smoke drifts between the fires, adding fresh 
mystery to the camp’s entanglement—the parks of 
wagons, the lines of guns, the sleeping oxen, the 
browsing mules, the black squares of horses, all penned 
amid the fires and the tented blankets; and on the 
ground the harness outspread for a start at dawn. 

And, perhaps, after the camp songs have ceased 
and the fires are dying down, and only the sentry’s 
challenge comes above the sleeping men, the old 
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moon rises and the gray ghosts of the hills come 
again out of the darkness, and the smoke-covered 
camp is wrapped in a soft veil of blue, and round 
the toiling groaning wagons that still trail their 
endless miles across the veld is drawn a silvered 
chrysalis of dust. 

All that beauty, all that charm is spread out here 
for us almost nightly. Can any man complain of 
hardship who has these in exchange? 

* * * * * 

On Sunday, the third after Easter, a slow short 
march was made up the brown upland beyond the 
river to the dusty streets of Smaldeel. There three 
dreary days were spent, and then a march on 
Wednesday carried us within striking distance of 
the Zand. 

At the Zand, if Kroonstad was to be defended, a 
big fight was expected ; but our expectations were 
resolved into some Artillery hammering on the 
right wing, where Ian Hamilton was the first to come 
into action, and a Cavalry skirmish which lasted all 
day on the left. 

The Boers had better holding ground on the right, 
and held it as long as possible, while their other flank 
was fighting a rearguard action to cover the convoy’s 
retreat. 

They fought it most admirably, as they always do 
on such occasions, holding four brigades of Cavalry 
and one of Mounted Infantry at bay the whole day 
with little loss; spreading ever to their right as our 
left extended, yet never giving in that extenuation a 
chance which we could take. 
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An hour after Hamilton’s guns had been pounding 
the hills beyond the river, Gordon’s Brigade with a 
battery of Horse Artillery crossed the drift by the 
smashed railway bridge, and wheeled at once left 
shoulder up to turn the range of hills whose river 
front was whitened with Hamilton’s shells. 

But the enemy had cast a very careful eye in our 
direction, and had the range of the mealie beds 
through which we had to pass. He dropped shells 
among their dry stalks with such excellent precision 
that direct advance was out of the question, and the 
brigade wheeled to the left across the railway to try a 
cast further round his flank. 

Then followed the hottest hour of the day. The 
Boers held the siding-houses and the high ground 
above them, and their shooting was so good that only 
happy fortune kept the casualties down. Five shells 
dropped in succession over our heads, absolutely in 
the line of led horses, each in the space between man 
and man. 

Two regiments of the brigade covered, in extended 
order, the opposite slopes of the valley, and, while 
they hung there waiting for the guns, the Boers had 
some very pleasant shooting and the very worst of 
luck. The R.H.A. at last got to work on one side of 
the valley, and the ‘pom-poms’ on the other, and 
though the enemy paid little heed to the 12-pounders, 
the first string of shells from the Maxim, though 300 
yards short, made him bring up his limbers. 

So the fight moved ever north-westward in a not 
very interesting fashion, the Boers swinging round 
their right and we our left in a vain effort to get 
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behind them. At each fresh position a splutter of 
shells, a halt, the guns, and a new move forward. 

But the fortune of the day proved conclusively that 
the Vickers-Maxim one-pounder is eminently the 
weapon for the Boers. 

He sits quiet under shrapnel, and laughs at lyddite, 
but the ‘pom-pom’ moves him every time. 

Only once did the snapping string of shells get in 
among his horses, for, as a rule, the first line of dust- 
bursts along his front meant ‘ files about’ for him. 

The range-finders were quite a sufficient hint that 
he was where he was not wanted. 

After lunch the fight became more and more 
ragged. 

We had picked up Hutton’s Brigade, and French 
was in touch on the left of us; but the line of front 
was so involved and changed its shape so often that 
an enquiring disposition found itself frequently in 
equal discomfort from friend and foe. 

Once, when the ‘pom-poms’ were passing both 
ways overhead, there was an admirable chance of 
gauging their moral value, and of observing the effect 
of the bursts. 

An hour before dark the Boers made their last 
stand, and sent a string of the little shells into the 
mass of Hutton’s Brigade; but their work was prac- 
tically over, and they only waited a return of the 
discharge to follow the tail of their convoy across 
the hill. 

French had meanwhile had a very similar fight on 
the left of us, and though his losses were very much 
heavier they led to no more definite result. 
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One had a long ride back when the fight was over, 
one of those irritating journeys which takes one away 
from a front of pressing interest for the chance of 
sending thirty words home. It was dark when we 
reached headquarters, guided by the great golden 
bubble of the balloon; and we arrived there to find 
the transport in very considerable confusion, and no 
sign, no hope, no knowledge of the carts in which our 
little world was carried. They had been stopped, as 
it turned out, at the drift, by an order which no one 
cared to own. But of that we were then ignorant, 
the drift was six miles further on, and to search for 
a cart in the darkness among the moving streams of 
wagons was alike to lose both it and oneself. 

There was no help for it; a dinner must be begged 
somewhere, and the night spent, without coat or 
covering, in the wind that blew biting along the 
drenched grass, as cheerfully as possible. 

I found a heap of unhusked mealies, which gave 
food for my horse, and had, as a mattress, a certain 
air of comfort. It was deceptive, since before I had 
lain there for five minutes my body was alive with 
creeping things. One knew not what they were, but 
they were so many that one seemed to be slipping 
about on their combined backs. Still, they had not 
begun to bite, and one hoped for the best. But it 
was the cold, not they, which made sleep impossible. 
One’s feet dropped off into a frozen torpor, and one’s 
body shook in the flimsy garments one had worn at 
midday. Every ten minutes one had to rise, beat 
one’s breast, and stamp one’s feet to keep alive. So 
the night passed, not happily. And, before dawn, a 
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fresh move forward ; coatless, cartless, breakfastless ; 
one’s body still a promenade for countless insects, 
which proved to be weevils, and had to wreak their 
creeping will for the next fifteen hours. 

Such occasions are not joyful, but they come to an 
end, and one is none the worse for them. 

We camped next night within striking distance 
of Kroonstad, but the enemy was flown before the 
morrow, and the town dropped without a blow into 
our hands. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE DAYS OF DUST 


KROONSTAD, May 17th. 
HERE may be drearier places to live in, but 
for any ordinary purpose of self-mortification 
Kroonstad should serve. 

It is a jumble of whitewashed, tin-roofed, one- 
storied houses stuck apart in dust, with the dark huts 
of a native stad on its northern end. 

In sheer stupid ugliness it differs little from South 
African towns ; it is, as they, the product of a people 
without the sweetening sense of beauty, without the 
softening touch of dream. 

But in dust it has its own pre-eminence; all the 
more apparent now that an army has passed over it 
and beaten it daily beneath the feet of its endless 
oxen and of its countless mules. 

De Aar earned fame by its never-resting ‘devils,’ 
Modder River by its red storms of blinding sand ; 
but Kroonstad’s dust is of another feature. 

It does not drive and settle, it does not whirl and 
fall. It raises faintly, softly, with the first stir of feet 
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after the dawn, as mist rises on the river meadows, 
just as frail, just as light, almost as white, scarcely 
less beautiful; rises to the axles, rises above the 
wheels, hides the wagons, passes over the houses, 
and hangs, obliterating, above the town. 

The streets are filled with it as by a London fog ; 
figures cannot be recognised on the further side of 
them, sometimes cannot be seen. 

Its denseness gathers till the afternoon, its grayness 
grows ; but always as a fog, a floating mist, of one 
even and imponderable thickness. 

But in the great drift of the Valsch the dust is a 
very different affair. 

There, where the steep road falls between its sandy 
banks a hundred feet to the wide stony bed of the 
river, one’s arm could be plunged to the elbow in 
whitish-yellow shoals of dust. 

The road descends in a great serpentine to the 
water on its western side, and on the other climbs 
steeply to the town. 

Thereby, a week ago, Lord Roberts rode into the 
defenceless streets, and the foreguard of his tired 
army strode reeking and erect behind him. 

There, now, groans and labours a twisted misery 
of living things. The dust and sand boil up from 
the beaten road in streaming wreaths of gray and 
yellow. The broad river-bed is filled as with the 
fumes of a caldron, which rise from it in a dense 
and cloudy column above the banks, above the town, 
above the roll of hills around it, till from afar it looks 
like that misty pillar which stood before the vanguard 
of another host. 
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But the place over which this pillar stands is no 
seat of mercy. 

Down into that darkness goes every cart and 
creature that follows the army, and at the foot of 
its murky foulness struggles all that is inglorious in 
the agonies of war. 

When the dust-clouds part the place looks like a 
dim Inferno filled with the swaying horns and the 
straining shapes of beasts. 

Heads of oxen, black and red, with imploring 
patient uncomprehending faces; teams of mules, 
their ribs and panting nostrils plastered yellow with 
water and sweat and sand; the hard-driven horses 
of orderlies, snorting at the flick of a whip-lash or 
the prick of a horn. One sees for a moment, through 
the choking surging wreaths, a long dark medley of 
writhing beasts ; then the wreaths roll over, and only 
the wild yells remain of the Kaffir drivers, the oaths 
and orders, the ceaseless crack and sweep of the 
heavy whips. 

Once, crossing to the further side amid the jolting 
roar of rail-laden carts, but with only the clear splash 
of the water to guide one’s horse’s feet, the yellow fog 
broke about the open tilt of a wagon, in which sat a 
woman on a huddle of household goods, one hand 
gripping a child beside her as the wagon rose on end 
out of the stream. 

Her face had the sweet gravity, the calm beauty 
which tells of a youth tranquilly surrendered, but out 
of it were staring, across the suffocating reek, eyes 
with the terrible clearness of inconsolable pain. 

It was framed there, unreal as a vision, for an 
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instant only ; the next, the sandy vapour closed like a 
curtain about it, and one had made, with held breath, 
a dash past it up the stifling steepness of the drift. 

Yet there it seems still to stand: type of all the 
pain, vain or availing, wrung from labouring weakness 
in every river valley on our conquering road. 

For the ford of the Valsch is but one drift of many, 
and no worse than the rest. Only the others have 
had before them the expectancies of a march or the 
gay front of a battle. 

One goes through those forgetful, with eyes set 
forward, 

Here one sees ! 

Kroonstad, within doors, bears, as significantly as 
without, the traces of an army. The dining-rooms 
of the hotels, the pavement of the churches, are 
absolutely floored with the sick. Grass mattresses, 
for lack of bedding, are spread on the ground, close 
as they can go; and on each, wrapped in its dingy 
blanket, a limp useless suffering form. 

Often the mattress and the blanket are absent, and 
the sick men are laid one against the other across the 
floor. 

Those grim camp-followers, dysentery and enteric, 
are still with us; it is they, to-day, who take the 
hindermost. 

Out from the market square a long line of open 
yellow wagons stretch across the town. It is dusk, 
the sun is down, the dust is settling as the air grows 
cooler; the mules stand, weary of waiting, with 
drooping heads. Behind each of the first three 
wagons are black heaps which take in the twilight 
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the shape of sleeping oxen; coming nearer they are 
seen to be of men: men wrapped in their greatcoats, 
lying in the deep dust, their faces hidden in their 
arms, figures of utter abandonment. 

Every hoof and passing wheel covers them with a 
fresh coat of defilement, which falls unheeded on 
their faces. They are past heeding, past reproach. 

They only wait the moment, for some cause de- 
ferred, which shall place them in the wagons and start 
them, sitting jammed together, for their slow journey 
on springless axles through the long cold night. 

Influences of this kind, doubtless, would dim the 
appeal of more charming spots. And Kroonstad has 
its attractions. 

Coming into it from an endless undulation of 
brown upland one thanked Heaven, even in the 
disappointment of a fight foregone, for the vision of 
its trees. 

And the valley of the Valsch, cut deep to a broad 
stony bed, dark and tortuous, and serrated with the 
mazes of extraordinary dongas, has in places a quite 
evil air of mystery. 

That is its particular quality; but those reaches 
are more admired which have been tamed for boating 
and made picturesquely commonplace. 

The ground beyond the Bloemspruit and about 
the Valsch gives an impression of defencibility which 
further acquaintance does not confirm. 

Certainly, if an army would select the most diffi- 
cult approach, Kroonstad could be held by a very 
small number; but one cannot always count on an 
army being so obliging. 
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Allowing any acumen to its opponents, six 
thousand men could not have delayed for more than 
twenty-four hours the force we brought against it, 
and the Boers were soundly advised to attempt no 
defence. 

They might have omitted also that dramatic scene 
in the trenches which Mr. Michael Davitt found so 
affecting: the passionate appeals to their Maker, the 
frenzied display of patriotism, the solemn oaths to 
shed in those ditches the last drop of their blood. 
Possibly a Boer, after going to some trouble to dig 
trenches, would sooner use them for purposes of 
perjury than let them go entirely to waste. He 
certainly prefers to swear in them than to fight. 

And that last drop of his blood has gone a long 
way since he first vowed to spill it. We only hope 
that he may be keeping it for Pretoria. 

The downs between Kroonstad and the Zand form 
the queerest fighting-ground conceivable. Not roll 
on roll in orderly sequence as downs should go, but 
alternate rounded mound and rounded hollow, with 
slopes only just perceptible and confines almost 
circular. 

The mounds are shaped like full-grown mush- 
rooms, seven miles across ; the hollows as if moulded 
by the mushroom turned upside down. 

One canters to what seems the centre of the rise to 
find nothing but a bare horizon of falling ground 
about one, and on the apparent rim of the hollows 
one finds oneself under observation from some twenty 
miles of sky. 

A more difficult configuration for the employment 
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of cavalry against guns it would be hard to imagine, 
and to its difficulties may be attributed, on the 
march to Kroonstad, some measure of the cavalry’s 
ill-success. 

Of that, one of the most interesting features was 
the failure of the ‘white arm’ to do more than the 
most trifling damage on the occasion offered it. 

The impression made by our Hussars upon the 
Transvaal cavalry will not form pleasant reflection 
for the advocates of the sword. 

But the least satisfactory part of the cavalry 
advance was the time in which it had to be 
compressed. 

A hundred and forty miles in five days, of which 
two might have to be spent fighting, sounds no very 
considerable achievement for horsemen on paper or 
of the past ; but it is a great deal to ask of British 
cavalry in South Africa. 

And no point of strategy was responsible for the 
demand. 

It is true that the name of French was deleted 
from every cable despatched for a fortnight north of 
Bloemfontein, but one must consider that rather an 
eccentricity of the Censor than as the needful part of 
a surprise. 

Where the Boers are concerned we are apt to 
flatter our astuteness in the matter of surprises. Our 
physical achievements have occasionally astonished 
them, but our mental unexpectedness has not been of 
the kind we would desire. And since French’s move- 
ments could as easily have been kept a secret from 
Smaldeel as from Bloemfontein, we may presume 
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that sixty-five miles were added to his forced march- 
ing for some better reason than surprise. 

The reason may easily be found in his attenuated 
squadrons; for not lead, nor dynamite, nor sickness 
have been chiefly responsible for our delays, but 
horses. 

One might imagine that those in authority 
responsible for remounts would have some acquaint- 
ance with the effect of war on horseflesh. Yet, though 
war has been five months in progress, we had to 
wait seven weeks at a critical period in Bloemfontein, 
with mobility crippled and effective blows unstruck, 
before even a proportion of our mounted men could 
be rehorsed. 

If such delays are to be attributed to Fate, one 
would like, as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson suggests, to 
learn who Fate is—and hang him. 

Even when at last the cavalry started, it was to 
a considerable extent composed of unseasoned horses 
recently landed, certain to be crippled by sudden 
hard work for the remainder of the campaign. 

Meanwhile, horsemen wait,in bases and places where 
they do not sing, with only saddles left them to 
bestride, and not always with these. 

But the army marches. Dams are cut, stores are 
burnt, bridges blown up in front of it, but the army 
marches, 

Buller from the eastward, Roberts from southward, 
Hunter from south-westward, Plumer from the west- 
ward, and Carrington from the north. 

The eagles are gathering with wings spread half 
about this land which has made itself carrion, and 
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to the throat which challenged them the lion’s cubs 
are coming from the sea. 

In that progress the work of the Engineers will 
remain to be told when all is over. 

To-day one can but express a gratefully astonished 
appreciation ; the magnitude of the labour may not 
yet be measured. 

Only those who have marched, by mile on mile of 
railway, through drifts beside the shattered bridges, 
past culverts where the rail-arms are flung up to 
heaven, as if in horrified protest at such destruction, 
can know the sentiments with which we regard the 
Sappers’ achievement of bringing Railhead in little 
over a fortnight across three rivers and through the 
wreckage of ninety miles. 

On their progress everything depended; for in this 
foul dust we must have remained till the blessed 
whistle of an engine sounded again in our ears. 

Has it been told yet in England how the tired 
men who had marched from the Modder heard, as 
they neared Bloemfontein, the shrill scream of the 
locomotive, and flung up their battered helmets at the 
sound of it and shouted themselves hoarse with joy? 

To such things we come; to adoration of the 
railway ; to the theft of horses; to a wild strife for 
jam. 

Here, at the worst gap of any between the Orange 
and the Vaal, the railway will meet its briefest check, 
for eight hundred men have been working night and 
day on the deviation, and now the long serpentine 
down either bank is almost completed, and the 
bridge-work only needs its girders, 
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The woodwork of the temporary piers has been 
fastened to the old foundations by sinking beams 
into the bases of the old stone piers and clamping 
them to the solid rock. 

These bases, all that remains of the old bridge, 
extend across the dry bed as well as through the 
flooded channel, and have materially shortened our 
toil. 

But excellent repairers of a line as the R.E. have 
proved themselves, one could wish that with its com- 
pletion their labour ended, and that its running was 
always put into civil hands. It is quite impossible 
for men who not only have but the smallest practical 
acquaintance with the detail work of a railway system, 
but who are quite ignorant of the idiosyncrasies of 
the line they handle, effectively to take the place of 
those whose lives have been spent on a time-table, 
and who know by heart the whims in all weathers of 
each section of the line they work. The experience 
of the entire campaign has proved that the transfer 
of any portion of a line from the military to the civil 
power resulted immediately in an improved service. 

The R.E. would have done more in all men’s 
estimation if they had not done so much. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
KROONSTAD TO THE VAAL 


VEREENIGING, May 27th. 
HERE is nothing in life so imposing as 
forgetfulness —to use imposture in both its 
senses. 

At every turn of fortune we are apt straightway 
to forget not only what manner of men we are, but 
the manner of men likewise that our neighbours 
may be. 

True, since our impressions of knowledge come 
mostly from so faint a die, it is in no wise remark- 
able that memory will not retain them. 

Marching, day after day, in the vain hope of a 
fight, in a track which is noisy still with Dutch 
bluster, the memory of that black week in December, 
when disaster followed disaster, west, south, and east, 
is almost obliterated. 

Then there was no phrase too full for the enemy’s 
achievement and no guess too grave to forecast the 
future. The Boer was everything that our fancy had 
not painted him, and England was nothing that our 
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Now we go from camp to camp, from siding to 
siding, and from spruit to vlei, in vain vituperation of 
‘a foe who will not stand and face us. 

Jan Hamilton’s column, indeed, had a kick of its 
heels in a rearguard action, and snapped its teeth on 
the tail of a convoy; but we in the centre were 
forced to be contented with observing where the 
enemy had been. 

Had the prophecies of the Intelligence ‘ come off’ 
we should have had our fill of fighting, but they were 
always some three days in rear of the event. 

On the Rhenoster were pinned our chief hope of 
resistance ; so also, it transpired, were the Boers’. 

As a position it offered a variety of advantages. 
First, coiled across its front is the Rhenoster River, 
running east to west in a vast grassy plain which 
slopes ever so gently down to its either border. The 
river, unlike any we have crossed in South Africa, 
unsheltered by a tree, unsignalled by a wisp of green, 
is cut sheer as a Boer shelter trench, with banks of 
sandstone, often quite precipitous, some twenty-five 
yards apart, to a clear trickle of water forty feet below 
the surface. 

Ten thousand horsemen could have been hidden in 
the river-bed and withdrawn in absolute concealment 
to the drifts on either flank. Yet so steeply were the 
banks cut that the presence of a river could not be 
suspected until one was close upon it. 

The river was the Boers’ first line of defence, and, 
wherever landslips had lowered accessible platforms 
on the southern side, squared spaces had been cut for 
riflemen along the edge. Not a spadeful of earth 
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had been thrown on to the surface, and the work 
done was quite indiscernible until one stood above it. 
On the walls of some of these spaces the words 
‘Irish Brigade’ were engraved; but this was the 
only advertisement permitted to its traitorous am- 
bition, for the Boers at present prefer digging 
trenches to defending them, and the words in the 
unfought lines remained, when the writers of them 
were fled, as a mocking commentary on men who 
would fight against their country. 

The railway runs at right angles to the river, and 
along half a mile on the southern bank and for some 
distance on the other was a scene of almost vicious 
destruction. 

The bridge was, of course, in ruins, and all the 
culverts blown into the air; but, in addition, caverns 
were scooped every few yards out of the permanent 
way, and the rails flung up in wild attitudes of dis- 
tortion. For a considerable distance there was more 
iron on end than on the sleepers, making the strangest 
effect imaginable—some madhouse dream of a dividing 
fence. 

The railway had no influence on the position, 
offering no cover, and only slightly obscuring the 
enemy’s field of fire. It ran some 1,500 yards from 
the north bank over a level plain before disappearing 
round the eastern corner of a kopje which formed 
the centre of the position. This hill, which was 
really the advanced edge of a plateau, was powdered 
with ironstone boulders, and had a face too steep for 
assault. 

Thus guns could have been removed northward at 
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a gallop from its very crest without a visible hint of 
removal; while in shape it formed almost an ideal 
advanced work, affording a cross-fire not only along 
its own front but across the main position on either 
flank. This, the remaining edge of the plateau, was 
more gently sloped and had been prepared with 
trenches, and there were gun positions in echelon on 
either flank. 

With a dozen guns a brigade could have held it 
indefinitely against a division and a brigade of 
cavalry ; but our line was too long for it, and before 
French was over the drift to the eastward the Boers 
were gone. 

So fell, undefended, the last position in the Orange 
State, and Driefontein remains, as was here predicted, 
its final battle. 

The advance of triangular convergence, as explained 
in the march on Kroonstad, was adopted in our 
further progress. 

Hamilton went eastward to Lindley, and drew in 
on Heilbron to squeeze the country against the 
railway and Lord Roberts’s column. 

From Heilbron he turned due east as though to 
join us, but passed instead across our front, and went 
on north-eastward to support French. 

Had he pushed straight ahead he would have 
struck the railway, as the Boers feared, at Wolvehoek, 
and might have cut off and captured the ‘Long 
Tom,’ which was being dragged back along the line 
from the Rhenoster on a damaged trolley. 

As things were, however, he afforded the most 
interesting spectacle of one force with its huge train 
of transport crossing another at right angles, 
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As the head of our column crept over Prospect 
Hill the tail of his was ebbing through the drifts 
beneath it, and the valley eastward was filling with 
moving masses of men and beasts. 

A spreading fan of horsemen, brown battalions of 
infantry, sombre batteries of guns, teams beyond . 
teams of mules and oxen, the white-hooded ambulance 
in ordered rows, and huge parks of wagons, acre on 
acre choked with seeming confusion, but each part 
moving in its ordered turn. 

And across and over its wake came the dark flood 
of our advance, submerging the stragglers and 
drawing the unwary into its obliterating way. 

Four miles to the westward the process was 
repeated, though here it was Hamilton that waited, 
while Tucker’s force filed past before him. 

A curious effect of this alteration in our front was 
discovered when we reached the Vaal, for the Boers, 
with attention previously directed to Hamilton’s 
column, mistook it for the main advance, and left 
the principal part of their rearguard to oppose its 
expected crossing at Engelsbreckt’s Drift ; Hamilton 
heading meanwhile for Lindeque, many miles to the 
westward, and Lord Roberts’s column crossing at 
Viljoen’s almost unopposed. 

We have paid dear for the moon we lost during 
our long wait at Kroonstad, but the pitchy nights 
have brought one compensation in the loveliness 
they have added to the veld fires. 

The Boers were at first reported as the incen- 
diaries, with the intention of producing a dark back- 
ground to render visible our men’s khaki, The 
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intention was an excellent one ; only, since the enemy 
never waited till our men were in sight, the means 
taken to attain a background seemed superfluous. 

The fires are really mostly due to some smoker’s 
carelessness, and, though one was exceedingly wroth 
with the cause, the effect compelled one’s admiration. 

By day nothing is visible but vast smoky curtains 
of cloudy amber yellows and tender misty chalcedony 
grays, which creep in a devouring veil over the dry 
brown grass. 

But with twilight the smoke suddenly disappears, 
and in its place the veld seems covered with spreading 
camps of flame. 

The apparent increase of distance which darkness 
causes lends correlatively to every visible object in 
it a seeming increase of size. So the licking flicker 
that climbed the topmost grasses half a mile distant 
appears transformed into a tent of flame five miles 
away, and the wide spaces of the darkness seem 
filled with the camps of the spirits of fire. 

Words cannot tell their beauty nor paint their 
changing shapes. Mile-long lines of tiny lights, fan- 
like zones of crimson fire, circling cordons of topaz 
clearness, broad fringes that glow like gold. 

And, with it all, not a shred of smoke, not a hint 
of burning. 

To all appearance evening brings the vision of 
these living bivouacs of flame. Suddenly they are 
there, as though the dusk had revealed them ; and 
the night is filled with the sense of strange presences, 
to whom the lonesome darkness of the veld belongs. 

With every breath of air fresh tents are pitched, 
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saffron and amber, rose and amethyst ; as about one’s 
resting-place this strange army spreads its wings of 
fire. 

But their beauty, like many another, exacts its 
price ; for when the veld is thus alight in all directions 
one has to sleep with an eye on the wind. 

But for some reason, perhaps the gathering of the 
heavy dew, the fires mostly burn low by midnight, 
and are vanished long before the dawn. The sun rises 
scarlet on a world of sooty blackness, in which not 
one brown blade remains. 

* * * * * 

Though the parching lack of water is still with us, 
it is overshadowed by the dearth of wood. 

In the scorching days which left the breath of their 
heat hanging deep into the night, when drink was 
the preoccupation of every mind, firewood was more 
plentiful and much less wanted. 

Now, when the sun has little heat three hours after 
his rising, and a chill falls like water the instant the 
short winter’s day is done, a fire is more needed to 
warm the man than his rations; yet even the bush, 
which served the double purpose along the Modder, 
has ceased to exist. 

For burning there remain only grass and the rail- 
way ; and even the railway sleepers are made of iron. 

It has, however, on other side, a wire boundary 
fence, with uprights of Knysna sneezewood, and on 
these the greater part of the central column depends 
nightly for its dinner. Sneezewood is hard enough 
to blunt an axe, and hot enough to melt it. Even 
insects resign its demolition to the tougher teeth of 
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Time, and Time has to take himself to its destruc- 
tion. 

It is a curious sight, the instant camp is pitched, 
when the tired men swarm to the railway with axes, 
bills, and picks, hack through the stout wire strands, 
and then fall on the stubborn standards. 

And strange, so near the tropic, that wood for 
warmth should be one of the things for which exist- 
ence struggles. 

And struggle it is. To the foot-soldier fatigue 
counts for nothing beside fuel. He straps every 
combustible fragment he can gather by the way— 
wood, or brush, or dung—on to the load which he 
already carries, and throws the heavier pieces across 
his shoulder. 

The cavalryman comes in with beams and branches 
ten-foot long across his saddle, and every spare or 
lame beast carries its load. 

The cow-guns are hung with chunks of timber, and 
each wagon has a heap of broken cases added to its 
supplies. 

The dismantling of deserted houses is, with fuel at 
such a premium, a speedy affair. The doors are 
smashed from their hinges, lintel and side posts 
wrenched from the brickwork, the window-sashes 
follow, the flooring is torn up, the eaves broken into 
fragments, sometimes even the roof-tree is dragged 
out. Any article of furniture is pounced on at once; 
chairs, tables, and chests of drawers may be seen 
going into camp on the backs of the spoilers. 

The whole place is gutted, as with a passion for 
destruction, of everything that can be consumed ; fire 
and the need for fire having the same result. 
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Thanks to the retreating disposition of the Boer 
in warfare, one has been able, during the recent 
march, to pitch one’s private camp some few miles 
ahead of the main body. 

Camp companionship is charming, but the silence 
and loneliness of the veld have a charm more exclusive 
and only to be realised in this land of far distances. 
It needs but the presence of prowling beasts to 
complete the rare allurement of isolation and to fill 
the sense of mystery to its full measure. 

There is no moment so full of an unreasonable 
content as when, the day’s march over and the 
evening meal ended in the early dark, one flings a 
fresh log on the fire, and stretches oneself on the 
ground beside its burning core. 

The firelight beats the darkness back into a circuit 
of more intense obscurity ; an obscurity which seems 
to dart devouringly forward as each flame falls. 
Sometimes its border is broken by the ghostly head 
of a lost horse or mule thrust stupidly into the glare, 
but for the most part nothing moves upon the silent 
veld, nothing speaks but the crackling fire. 

Only that world continues which flickers in the 
fringes of its dancing flames: beyond is the blackness 
of the night and an immense forgetfulness. 


CHAP TER XAATV 
ACROSS THE VAAL 


GERMISTON, May 20th. 
N Saturday, May 26th, Colonel Henry’s Mounted 
Infantry reached the Vaal. The river at 
Viljoen’s Drift is a very ordinary affair: a plain blue- 
brown stream of water between plain brown banks; 
the drift firm and gently shelving on dark blue 
pebbles, and, when we crossed it, some three feet deep. 
On the south side one reaches it over a four-mile 
waste of sand, deep and yielding, terribly distressing 
through the long hot hours to every beast of transport 
that strained across it. 

The station of Viljoen’s Drift is in the midst of 
the waste, and there the railway parts from the 
road ; one running north-eastward to the bridge at 
Vereeniging, the other north-westward to the drift. 
About the station is a dreary assemblage of tin 
houses, and the long black chimney shafts of coal 
mines lend the landscape its last dismal feature. 

It was not of the picturesque that one was thinking 
as dawn broke on the 27th, and the glasses levelled 
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of something in more concrete shape. The object 
we were looking for loomed presently along the 
line with a streamer of white smoke and the faintest 
ghost of a whistle. It was the dynamite train of the 
Netherlands Railway, come for the last time across 
- the bridge to loot the stores at Viljoen’s Drift. We 
watched it, wondering if the cavalry sweeping round 
out of sight to our right would reach the bridge in 
time to save it and to cut off the train. 

But the driver got wind of its approach, the looters 
scrambled back hastily on the trucks they had just 
quitted, and the engine dragged them out of the 
station with a disappointed and vindictive snort. We 
sent a volley after it as a send off, but the range was 
too great. 

Half an hour later a dull roar and up-burst of 
white smoke told us that the bridge had gone the 
way of all the others which we had not crossed from 
the Orange to the Vaal. It presented, however, 
when we saw it later, a very different appearance 
from those which had been the Free State’s property ; 
only a single span of the lattice girder work being 
blown out, and the masonry remaining practically 
undamaged. 

It is true that we had contrived to cut the wires 
connected with other blasting charges, but it is very 
doubtful if the Boers took serious interest in the 
destruction of their own property; for the line from 
the Vaal northwards, which belonged to the Nether- 
lands Company, in which all bad Transvaalers have a 
share, wore its pristine polish immaculately preserved. 

The rails glittered, the varnish gleamed, the water- 
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tanks showed an undented surface, not even the 
points had been misplaced. The contrast between 
the lines in the two countries offered a most amusing 
commentary on the Boer character. No prosecution 
of the war could be too vigorous so long as another 
paid for it. The State line in Orange territory was 
ruined by a quite stupid waste of dynamite, but not a 
cartridge was laid on the private line of the Trans- 
vaal. Thatis very much to bea Dutchman. Through- 
out this entire business the Free State has had to take 
on its back the blows the Transvaal had provoked. 

Paul Kruger saw the advantage of fighting his own 
war in another man’s country, and of testing the possi- 
bilities of defeat where defeat would be least expen- 
sive. Steyn, with the stupid cunning of an absurd 
ambition, was the dupe of the man he had hoped to 
supplant ; and the Free State thus became the tool of 
one who was but the tool of another. 

However, before a glance at the line beyond the 
river was to confirm our conjectures as to the future 
of the war, there was a brisk little fight at Viljoen’s 
Drift. It proved a more useful affair than we knew 
at the time, for the men who fought were on their 
way to blow in the shafts of the principal coal mines 
on the further bank. 

The story goes that the work had been entrusted 
to various villains of the Irish Brigade under Blake, 
who had been kept by the wily manager of the mines 
supplied with such excellent whisky that no duty had 
appealed to them so much as the drinking of it. 

Whether they or others woke that morning with a 
sense of functions unfulfilled, the ‘pom-pom’ soon 
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closed the door on their opportunity. They dodged 
the Lee-Metford bullets among the tin houses, but 
without getting much nearer their destination, but 
the first line of little shells that lifted the dust along 
the dull road to Vereeniging made them exchange 
the safety of galvanised walls for that of five thousand 
yards of veld. 

So the mines were saved, the drift was won, and 
three days’ forage at Viljoen fell into our hands: a 
brief, cheap, and useful bit of fighting. 

Thus the valley of the Vaal from Fourteen Streams 
to Vereeniging came under our control, and, had 
Buller but been where he should have been, the whole 
border would have fallen to us. 

The boast of holding it was an exceeding vain 
one ; for the men who boasted could not have held 
it with 30,000 added to those who failed. But their 
failure, even as things were, might have been a little 
less conspicuous, and we should have been made to 
pay a better price for our success. 

Our camp that night was south of the river, in the 
midst of the lonely sands: the mounted men about 
the drift some four miles beyond it, the main body 
about the same distance to the south. Twilight hid 
the ugly houses, and drew the chimneys to mysterious 
lengths; and beyond the level shadowy land lay 
lengths of purple hills under the clearness of a sea- 
green sky. 

It was our last night on the soil we had trodden 
for unnumbered weeks, and there, in the loveliness 
of evening and of unwonted slopes, stood the land, 
not of promise, indeed, but of broken promise, 

fe) 
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to which we were come to teach the keeping of 
faith. 

To and fro between the river and headquarters 
men galloped with excited interest, orderlies and 
aide-de-camps, transport officers and engineers, men 
of much business and men of none, and by the new 
camp-fire they stopped and told their tale, and asked 
their way, and drank to the country they were to 
conquer beyond the river, all in that strange elation 
with which great events, like wine, inflate the mind— 
merry, talkative, determined, and relieved. 

And later, through the earlier darkness of the 
night, others would appear suddenly out of its black- 
ness, over the silent carpet of sand, in the halo round 
the solitary fire, like ghosts in khaki—attracted as 
moths to the flame, and lost in the sandy waste to 
all sense of where they were—to depart again into 
the darkness with blood warmed and _ bearings 
readjusted. 

* * * * * 

On the morrow Lord Roberts led the Eleventh 
Division across the Vaal, Tucker following with the 
Seventh, and headquarters were at Vereeniging, a 
place of bad water and little wood. There, perhaps, 
it would have had to remain some days longer but 
for the forage opportunely captured at Viljoen’s 
Drift. Instead, however, of waiting, a long march 
was made which brought our outposts to the Klip 
River. More forage fell to us on the way, and the 
guns of an unknown action pounded all day on our 
left among the Klip River mountains, where French 
and; conjecturally, Hamilton were forcing their way 
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round the west of the berg, in order to threaten 
Johannesburg from Florida, as we from Germiston. 

That night the veld burned in wondrous curves 
of fire about us among the hills, drawing their con- 
tours in lines of flame, an effect far more lovely than 
the downs had shown us, for the slopes seemed lit with 
the brilliant illumination of long leagues of streets. 

But night in that bend of the river was very cold. 
The white mists from the water caught the glare of 
the fires where the stream wound among the hills, 
and floated in a soft foam of crimson and copper 
amid the clear bright flames. But the mist was 
more than chilly, and morning showed our blankets 
whitened with hoar frost, and ice set from our breath 
on the canvas pillow. The fire had burned out before 
midnight, the water in the kettle was almost solid, 
and one could have stood on that in the pail. 

A toilet before dawn under such conditions is but 
indifferently successful, and an occasion rather for 
hilarity than humour; but it was hastened by the 
prospect of a fight, as Colonel Henry’s Australasians 
clattered past in the darkness, for the junction of the 
Natal Railway was but a few miles off, and Germis- 
ton, where the Johannesburg line joins it, but half 
as far further. 

The loss of the two junctions would be for the 
Boers more serious than a battle; and, if further 
resistance were intended, it was incredible that they 
would not defend them. They did defend them after 
a fashion, their own especial fashion, which, save as a 
means of making an absolutely useless end to a few 
lives, has nothing whatever to commend it. 
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The fighting began just beyond Natal Spruit, 
along the rolls of hill that run east and west, south 
of Johannesburg; the enemy disclosing their posses- 
sion of a ‘pom-pom’ and two 15-pounders. The 
west was clearly the tactical flank for an attack, but 
Colonel Henry, after testing the enemy’s intentions, 
held his left against the guns, and swung round his 
right in ever-increasing circles to cut the Pretorian 
line north of Germiston, which had been damaged by 
Burnham single-handed three days before. 

On the left, after driving back our dismounted 
men with accurate but ineffective fusillades from 
their Vickers-Maxim, the enemy, finding his left 
threatened by Henry’s turning movement, withdrew 
slowly from crest to crest of the three parallel ridges 
in front of Germiston, imagining doubtless that 
movement to be directed against his safety. 

As the Boers fell back on the town the little force 
left to hold them occupied their positions, rising at 
last above the Rand Victoria in full view of the 
town. 

The effect was curious of coming thus from the veld 
on a valley full of machinery, bristling with chimneys 
and head shafts, coloured by heaps of tailings, and 
with a great town filling its western end. 

Trains were shunting in and out of the station, 
smoke from the pumping engines rose from some of 
the chimneys, and save for an occasional distant thud 
from Henry’s guns there was no suggestion of war. 

The ground slopes down to the great dam before 
the Simmer and Jack, and, taking what cover it 
could, the little band of Mounted Infantry made its 
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way to the level by the railway which runs straight 
into the town, where the ground is broken by great 
prospecting trenches. 

On the open bit of common between these and the 
houses there was a sharp piece of fighting, our men 
having to fall back, losing a third of their number, 
two officers being hit in a plucky attempt to bring in 
a man whom they thought was wounded. 

Silence followed the retirement. The guns on the 
right had ceased to fire, the trains continued to run 
to and fro, the enemy made no further sign. With 
reinforcements a dash might have been made for the 
station, but the reinforcements were for the moment 
behind the hill, knee-deep in a duck pond, looting 
fowl. The wounded were laid on the floor of the 
siding house, the horses led down under cover and 
watered at the dam; the men lying behind the trench 
heaps for three long hours. 

A little further to the right, where another isolated 
effort was being made to enter the town, one of those 
picturesque incidents occurred which happen so much 
more rarely than they are described. Two troopers 
had been shot, one fatally, as the men cantered back 
to cover. The horse of the other stopped when its 
master fell, and, after standing by him for some time, 
walked over and took a look at the dead man. Then 
it came back to the other, rubbing him with his nose, 
and pretending to go away without him. At last, as 
if realising the wounded man’s condition, it knelt 
down beside him, the trooper making several in- 
effectual attempts to scramble into the saddle. 

The enemy, with a marksmanship on a par with 
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his humanity, tried to knock over the horse, which 
started to its feet at each near whistle of the bullet, 
and at last scampered off as if hit by one. The 
trooper then, with body bent and arms hanging, 
managed to stagger, a few yards at a time, to the 
shelter of the railway, the whistle of the Mauser 
following his every movement. 

There, raising himself on one arm, he waved the 
other to his horse, which cantered back at the signal 
to the rest of the troop. The trooper, it is perhaps 
needless to add, was a colonial. 

After these two defeated attempts to force an 
entry, it seemed improbable that any further effort 
would be made; however, as the place gave little 
promise of further resistance, two of us rode forward 
to have a look at the town. 

The common made an awkwardly open approach, 
but as no advantage was taken of its lack of cover, 
we had become convinced of the enemy’s retirement, 
when a few single shots, followed by a sharp clatter 
of musketry, broke out round the railway station on 
our right. Street fighting is always an entertaining 
affair, and this was unexpected also. 

On the side walks little knots of people were talk- 
ing of the day’s engagement, thinking it to be at an 
end. Then had come this sudden scurry and alarm, 
Women fluttered screaming with flying skirts across 
the road from one place to another of deceptive 
safety, or stood peering with faces of terror from more 
distant doorways. Meanwhile the firing quickened, 
and bullets began to dance over the roofs of the tin 
houses like the first heavy stones of a hailstorm. 
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In the station people were crouching under the 
platform, or pressed huddled against its one brick 
wall; others crawled between the wheels of trucks. 

The bullets sang against the windows and whipped 
through the shelters of corrugated iron, and then, 
with a new twist on them, went shrilling down the 
streets. 

Men were galloping up now to the station in ones 
and twos, and the sudden spurts of dust about their 
horses proved that the Boers holding the blue tailing 
heap above it could see them come. 

Women squealed as the bullets passed them, and 
there was a shriek from half a dozen when a trooper’s 
horse floundered and came down on the flags. 

It was all very quaint, and much more like melo- 
drama than an event of life and death ; but that is 
the charm of street fighting—its extraordinary air of 
unreality. The reality was there. A man lay on the 
platform, pushed up against the wall, with a great 
’ patch of cloth blown out above his thigh, where some 
foul bullet had passed out through his leg; and a 
Boer was lying back against the white slope of cyanide 
ash with his throat visible through the gap which had 
held his eye. And below were the women, peering 
and screaming, and starting hysterically at each fresh 
phase of the fight. 

It was, all told, a small affair, but a piece of in- 
teresting colour, the only piece of the kind, so far, in 
the campaign. 

Finding that our fire was growing hotter, the 
enemy slunk behind their heap and made off across 
the hill, leaving us in possession of the junction. 
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Rejoining my companion, we headed for the main 
street, watching meanwhile a thick blue cloud of dust 
rising round a tailing of the Simmer and Jack, five 
hundred yards away, caused, as we learned later, by 
the withdrawal of four of the Boer guns. 

They were happily in no mood for delay, since 
they could have swept what was left of our men 
from the valley, and blown the station about the ears 
of those who were holding it, but retired peacefully in 
the track of the main force. 

Meanwhile, in front of the post-office a few yards 
ahead was a commotion more interesting than we 
supposed. Being a commotion we let it evaporate 
before advancing, and only learnt later what had been 
its cause. 

Major MacEwen, with Lord Cecil Manners and a 
non-commissioned officer, had entered the telegraph 
office to secure official despatches, and while there 
had been surrounded by some fifty Boers. 

Cecil Manners, always disposed to accept casually 
the most imposing front of misfortune, suggested 
blandly to his sergeant that the men seemed anxious 
to surrender their arms. The men, however, levelled 
their rifles the wrong end forward, with an unmistak- 
able intention. “I am afraid,” said Manners mourn- 
fully, to MacEwen, “that we are undone.” And so 
indeed, it proved. 

Meanwhile, unaware of the ill-fortune which had 
followed the Morning Post in the capture of yet 
another Correspondent, we went on into the town, 
finding the townsfolk as civilly insincere as usual, 
and anxious to offer the tribute of a whisky and soda, 
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which seems to be recognised out here as the con- 
queror’s prerogative, 

The troops withdrew at nightfall beyond the town, 
but, after guiding a company of the Yorks to protect 
the Simmer and Jack East Mine from threatened 
injury, we spent, under one of its friendly roofs, an 
admirable evening, 


CHAP IER: xv 
THE LAST LAP 


Ses My. Spruit, Fune 4th. 
HE morning of May 30th found us in Germiston, 
eight miles east of Johannesburg along the 
Rand. The army lay to the south across the valley, 
spread out on the slopes of the hill. 

Of its immediate intentions we knew nothing ; but 
with Johannesburg so persuasively at hand a guess at 
what they might be did not seem difficult. 

All wires had been cut ; no communication existed 
with the city; the Kaffirs alternately reported that 
the Boers were holding it and that they were not. 

However, with a foe on either flank, and their 
retreat threatened, it was obvious that, if holding it, 
their tenure must prove a short one, and that mean- 
while Johannesburg would afford that most interesting 
spectacle—a city in two minds. 

The spectacle is so rare and so informing, since 
only war and tumult can produce it, and its visible 
moments so evanescent, that a little indiscretion may 
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One must ask pardon also for a too personal note 
in the narrative, for the army spent the day under its 
blankets, and its influence was for the moment purely 
statical. 

I had come into Germiston with Mr. Buxton, who, 
hailing from the Rand, was well acquainted with 
the country, and we started together on Tuesday 
morning to enter Johannesburg, if possible, by the 
Bezuidenhout Valley road, hoping thus to escape the 
attentions of our own pickets, who were almost entirely 
on the southern side. 

The plan succeeded, for we had almost reached 
the eastern outskirts of the city when our way was 
barred by atroop of Henry’s Horse, who stated that 
the town was still in possession of the enemy, and 
that an attack on the waterworks was about to 
begin. 

Of course the news merely added piquancy to 
the undertaking, and the mounted infantryman’s 
statement was promptly confirmed by a scattered 
rattle of rifle shots in the dark woods on the opposite 
hill. 

There in the wooded valley, and along the slopes 
beneath the waterworks, on which Doornfontein 
rises to the crest of the hill, this queer little fight 
went on all day; but at that hour it was impossible 
to guess within what limits it would be confined, for 
the Boers might have been holding the whole hill- 
line north of the city. 

The streets of Troyville and Jeppe’s Town were 
almost deserted; the sun shone hot on their empti- 
ness; many of the windows were barricaded with 
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planks of wood. There was an air of distrust and 
uncertainty among the few people moving ; the whole 
place had the appearance of a rabbit-warren after a 
gunshot. The inhabitants seemed likely at any 
moment to make a dash for their holes, and turned 
their heads uneasily as each fresh crackle of the rifles 
came across to them from the hill. 

A little further on Mr, Buxton made a burglarious 
entry into his own house, which appeared to have 
been lived in during his absence by half a dozen 
families, each of whom had appropriated some of 
his property and left an undesirable remnant of 
theirs. 

The latest tenants got wind of his arrival and 
appeared in tears, and while he explained his pacific 
intentions to the crowd of weeping women, I secured 
a charming villa in view of an enforced residence in 
Johannesburg, and, putting both houses into the 
cleaners’ hands, we went in search of forage. The 
path of an army is a great destitution of everything 
one most requires, and a very short experience 
persuades one to go where it is going rather than 
where it has been. The forage was forthcoming at a 
reasonable price, which a day later could not have 
been had for money; and, the possibilities of the 
future thus provided for, we could turn an eye on 
what was happening. 

No sound came from the south, no floating trail of 
dust, no appearance of activity. War seemed, as a 
wave, to have receded from the city, leaving just this 
ripple beating still against the hill. 

The scene was sufficiently curious ; groups, mostly 
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of women, stood here and there on points of vantage 
to see what was going on, for all the world as though 
the whole thing were but a pantomime. In the wood 
itself was a tableau even more absurd. 

Half-way up the slope in a clearing of the pines 
stood a red-brick bungalow. Against its wall, their 
backs together, their faces turned to the three 
quarters of heaven, like a group of the Graces, were 
three young girls. 

They were dressed alike in white chiffon, each with 
a big filmy bow of distinguishing colour at the 
throat. 

They had run in from the woods at the first whistle 
of the bullets, and made, like three frail white flowers 
about one stem, the prettiest picture of scarcely 
realised alarm. 

After them crept, like ferrets from the darkness of 
the pines, a dozen figures in khaki; crawled along 
the ground to the slight shelter of a terrace, and 
laid their rifles out along the turf. The girls 
watched them with fascinated but quite unfrightened 
eyes, giving a charming little shudder together at 
each bark of the cordite. 

The men were more interested in their unseen 
opponents than in these very obvious spectators, but 
a corporal nearest the corner of the house turned 
his cheek with a wink from the last discharge of his 
rifle. 

“’A think ’a pipped him that time, miss,” he said. 

The girls opened their little mouths together at 
the observation, and lifted together the slender arch 
of their brows, but they made no reply to it. 
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The figures in khaki crawled on along the lawn out 
of their sight, beyond the corner of the house, but 
those three white blossoms stood there, making no 
move to follow, as though they grew against the wall. 
Only the whole cluster still shivered at each rap of 
the rifle, or when a bullet tore a tiny trench across the 
lawn. 

That is a side of war from which the scene-painter 
does not often view it; its comic aspect became 
apparent later in the town. 

Going down Commissioner Street, which cuts 
straight across Johannesburg’s six square miles, we 
were somewhat surprised by the interest we excited. 

People stopped on the pavement, stared, chattered, 
and pointed us out to others. 

One could attribute their curiosity to an interest 
in newcomers, only we were ignorant at the moment 
how very new we were. 

Further on one was fanned by an air of more 
unusual movement. 

Out of by-streets, with a scurry of hoofs, rifles and 
bandoliers about their shoulders, riders would burst 
in unconcealed hurry and clatter on across the town. 

Their haste, perhaps, prevented too close a scrutiny, 
but as they passed they cast upon us the gleam of an 
astonished eye. 

Some that came on us most suddenly would swerve 
from their course and lay a hand on their rifles, but 
as we went slowly and made no show of valour they 
left the problem of our appearance to those who had 
spare time to solve it. 


All, the while firing went on along the hil, and 
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now and again a stray shot rang from an adjoining 
street. 

Trade was clearly at a standstill; most of the shop- 
fronts were boarded; there showed in every face a 
quaint mixture of curiosity, excitement, and alarm. 
The whole city seemed on tremulous tiptoe. 

Since no one offered the customary tribute of a 
drink we rode on to the New Club, which was closed, 
and thence to the Rand. There, by order of the 
commandant, all intoxicants had been consigned to 
the cellar, so we were forced to be content with tea. 

While we were drinking it men would enter the 
room by twos and threes, gaze at us round the door- 
way, and disappear, 

One began to feel like the latest acquisition in a 
menagerie, and were sensible that the curiosity of 
Johannesburg was being a trifle overdone. 

We learnt news of this man and that, rode a little 
further in search of damage about the city, and stopped 
finally at Heath’s Hotel, which was become the head- 
quarters of the special police,a body of Johannesburg 
Uitlanders enrolled to protect private property and 
preserve civil peace. 

There a man was found hospitable enough to bid 
us welcome with the usual formalities of the country ; 
and, while toasting the change of rulers in an upper 
room, the door was roughly opened, and Denton, the 
head of the detective police, marched in, followed by 
a couple of even more evil-looking ruffians, who 
dumped the butts of their carbines on the floor, and 
stood to attention on either side of us. 

We were asked our business, and, explanation not 
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proving satisfactory, were told that, as the city had 
not surrendered, we had no business to be in it—which 
was very true—and must consider ourselves prisoners 
of war, and would oblige by accompanying our captors 
to the charge office on our way to the fort. 

Those acquainted with the detective police in 
Johannesburg have no desire to accept its protec- 
tion. 

Pretoria suddenly ceased to sound attractive, prison 
took a stony meaning, and we signified in our best 
Adelphi manner a preference for death ; or rather, to 
be strictly truthful, Mr. Buxton insisted splendidly on 
being slain, and his companion agreed without enthu- 
siasm to the suggestion. 

It was fortunately just the day for melodrama. No 
one knew to whom on the morrow he would have to 
look for mercy; even while we parleyed the guns 
spoke of change. Denton and his fellows were not 
in a mood for extremities, and found our conduct 
inconsiderate. The chief officer explained the urbanity 
that was expected in a prisoner of war, but we would 
have nothing to do with the designation ; and Buxton 
continued to call for death, as though it figured in the 
wine list of the hotel. 

At this pass Herr Brakhan, a captain of the special 
police, compromised the situation by an offer to 
undertake our custody for the next twenty-four 
hours on receiving our parole. Denton demurred, 
but the presence of other officers of the police, who 
supported Brakhan’s suggestion, forced him in the 
end to acquiesce. The ruffians in mufti shouldered 
their‘carbines, and we were left in the keeping of a 
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gaoler, who proved himself a very cultured gentleman 
and most considerate host. 

As the shooting continued and our troops failed to 
appear, our guardians showed some apprehension that 
an attempt might still be made to get us out of the 
town. We were kept out of sight at Heath’s during 
the afternoon, and when darkness fell were conducted, 
disguised as special policemen, to Mr. Brakhan’s 
house in Doornfontein, and were meddled with no 
more. 

It was altogether a most amusing experience, and, 
more than that, significant in its disclosures of men’s 
minds in time of stress. 

The situation went like wine to the head, altering 
each, but with his special difference in effect. The 
tension told everywhere, but from some it rang 
laughter, from others oaths. All individuality was 
intensified, or rather the habit of pretences grew so 
transparent that the man himself became visible 
beneath it. And nothing in the world can compare 
with the interest of that disclosure. 

Of the special police it is not possible to give a 
disinterested opinion. Wecame too near its opera- 
tions to take a large view of its equity, and can only 
speak of its effects. It kept a city of villainous and 
deserved reputation quiet and uninjured in time of 
war. 

That ought to prove sufficient epitaph, for that was 
its immediate business. It is not for those who lent 
no aid to such successes to question the method by 
which they were attained. 

Incidentally also it secured our horses at a time 
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when private property in horseflesh can scarcely be 
said to have had a recognised existence—a very 
grateful service. 

* * * * * 

The terms on which Johannesburg was surrendered 
covered the escape during the day of grace of the 
enemy’s forces within the city. 

Those forces were not considerable, certainly well 
under a thousand, but Lord Kitchener was gravely 
displeased with such an interpretation of the agree- 
ment, which, permitting this withdrawal, savoured to 
him of bad faith. 

However, the peaceable surrender which Com- 
mandant Krause promised could only have been 
achieved in the absence of the firebrands tearing 
about the city anxious for a safe shot at anything 
in khaki. 

Krause could not have yielded these, even had he 
so desired, and had we wanted them we should have 
secured every approach to the city before summoning 
it to surrender, and have taken the chances of street 
fighting. 

The entry of the troops into Johannesburg was of 
no account as a spectacle, the street in front of the 
Government buildings being very narrow, and the 
arrangements for controlling the crowd extremely 
defective. 

Doubtless no spectacle was intended ; it was merely 
the passage of an army’s column from one camp to 
another. But the passing was before the chief who 
had led it in victory for six hundred miles, and under 
a flag which had not flown there above an Englishman 
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for close on twenty years. The crowd which gathered 
to see it pass, that cheered as if anxious to burst its 
lungs, that wore with conspicuous effrontery our 
country’s colours, had the most venial average of 
visage it would be possible to conceive. Everything 
base seemed there and nothing noble; and, like a 
stain beneath the skin of almost every other, the 
greed of gain. 

In contrast to that, one most pathetic incident may 
be mentioned on the evening of our entry. 

In the middle of the roadway, close to the main 
street of the town, four old men knelt together calling 
on God to pardon the sins of their people and to 
restore to them the land which had fallen to the 
stranger. 

One, with a reverend white beard, more moved 
even than the rest, leant on his fellow’s shoulder 
and sobbed with heartbroken tears. 

There was no jeering voice to urge that the God 
to whom they cried might be talking, or pursuing, 
or perchance asleep; but it seemed sad indeed that 
men in whom there is such real faith remaining 
had not learnt in place of their corruption, their 
cruelty, and defiant pride, to ‘do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God.’ 

* * * * * 

The army camped about Johannesburg for two 
days only, Lord Roberts occupying a little wayside 
inn at Orange Grove, three miles beyond it. 

If his avoidance of the palaces of millionaires had 
other than a military reason, the avoidance was 
picturesque, but it must have been abominably dusty. 
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On Sunday, June 3rd, the advance recommenced, 
and we camped that night at Jokeskai River, expect- 
ing a battle on the morrow, but hardly hoping that 
the Boer would muster up pluck sufficient to defend 
Pretoria. 

He could not, as it proved; and the action we were 

forced to fight in front of the capital was a mere salve 
to his vanity, without conceivable military purpose, a 
wilful and stupid waste of life. 
- The fight began shortly after eight, Colonel Henry’s 
scouts discovering a gun in position on a steep kopje 
to the north of Ses Myl Spruit, the last trickle of 
water south of Pretoria. The Boers were clearly 
merely keeping us in touch, for they fell back at 
the first scent of our shells, and occupied a ridge a 
mile nearer the city, which was later to become the 
centre of Lord Roberts’s position. 

Thence they fired again, as the Mounted Infantry 
advanced, but were content to give us a very awkward 
ten minutes in the open, and cleared as our attack 
developed. 

This position, of which we took possession as they 
abandoned it, and held till the following morning, 
can be roughly explained. 

Open the first and second fingers of the left hand 
as wide as they will go, the second lying east and 
west. 

The first finger will then represent this ridge, and 
the more the tip of it is bent toward the second 
finger the better. 

The nek over which the road runs will be at the 
knuckle of its first joint, with the steepest and 
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highest part of the ridge to the left of the knuckle, 
and Pretoria will lie just beyond the nail of the 
second finger. 

That finger dominates the first along its entire 
length, but chiefly at the point where the two join. 
It remained all day in the enemy’s possession. 

Our earliest approach to the nek came under fairly 
heavy fire, but the enemy’s shells fell on either side of 
the road, and the guns got into position on the 
right of it without loss, two companies of Mounted 
Infantry clambering up the steep stony ridge to the 
left. 

Its crest was covered with scattered blocks of 
quartz, as though the sugar-bowl of the gods had 
been emptied over it; some square and white, like 
loaf sugar, others smashed to fragments as though 
they had been hurled down from heaven. 

Their glistening angles along the crest seemed to 
promise most excellent cover, but, arrived there, one 
discovered that it was commanded by the ridge 
beyond. 

Peering over the edge one found the ground in 
front to be a dark wide valley leading towards 
Pretoria, with rounded hills at the further end, 
crowned with red forts, and closed to the north by 
the last roll of the Schurveberg, which rose on the 
left to its highest point above us in a purple front 
of stone. 

Since that roll of hill met the ridge we had taken 
two miles to our left, that is to say, where the first 
and second fingers join the palm, it had a flanking as 
well as a frontal command of our position. 
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Nowhere along it was complete cover to be had, for 
the Boers, both in front and on the flank, were some- 
what above us. 

Their bullets made a greater variety of sound than 
I have ever heard before; probably from alterations 
in their flight and shape among the many rocky 
edges of the ridge. There was the clear sweet silken 
whistle of the bullet that went clean over, the horrible 
purr of the tail-over-tip ricochet, the bee-buzz 
of the tail-twisters, the quaint sneer of those that 
had lost their noses, and the serpent hiss of others 
that were burst against the reef into a spray of 
lead. 

Some were split and some were scored by the 
fangs of stone, and each took from the change a 
note of its own and sang it overhead. 

The Boers honoured our arrival by a determined 
effort to dislodge us, and the ridge was for some time 
a far from pleasant place. 

Since its height commanded for some miles the 
line of Lord Roberts’s advance we could see how 
far distant was the prospect of reinforcement. 

The men took cover along the edge and opened 
fire, but with little likelihood of success, on their 
unseen enemy. 

The fire on both sides settled finally into a steady 
fusillade, during which, owing perhaps to the attrac- 
tions of the camp-fire the night before, combined 
with a very early start, and aided, it may be, by the 
somnolent sound of the bullets, I fell inexcusably 
asleep. 

The, sharp bark from a pair of galloping Colts, 
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driven pluckily right up to our position, awakened 
me, and I found that the Mounted Infantry, which 
had lain beneath the battery on our right, were 
sweeping round behind us to get at the second- 
finger ridge by the back of the hand. They tried 
to make several short cuts, but the Mausers forced 
them on each occasion to make a wider sweep, 
leaving several of their men to mark the way they 
should not have gone. 

Meanwhile the presence of the Colts brought a 
rapid crescendo into the song of the bullets about 
us, and we were by no means sorry when they moved 
further to our left. 

The army at last began to come in sight, trailing 
slowly down to the river which was hidden from us, 
and reappearing as a moving brownness along the 
nearer roll of ground. 

We lost sight of its front again under the eminence 
on which we lay, and were ignorant how far it had 
advanced until the cow-guns came into action on the 
nek beneath us, while on our left two batteries of the 
Seventh Division searched the crest of the hill which 
had pestered us for so long. 

Their shooting was excellent, and a brown cloud of 
dust hung where the bullets tore the ground beyond 
the white bursts of the shells. 

But the Mausers must have been elsewhere, for the 
lead still whistled and sang about our heads. 

Whence we were lying it was difficult to see what 
was happening to the right or immediately behind us. 
We could hear the enemy’s shells coming over the 
nek, and learnt later that, after a vain attempt to 
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silence the cow-guns, they upset the equanimity of 
the ambulance half a mile to the rear. 

In front we could see the green explosions of the 
four-point-sevens, sometimes in the red fort on the 
nearest hill, sometimes along the slopes at the end of 
the valley, when a short shot at the railway station 
burst in view ; but nowhere could we see any sign of 
an enemy. 

Then an order withdrew the Mounted Infantry 
from the ridge they had been holding for three 
hours, and as the Welsh crawled up beside us to 
fill its place we knew our responsibilities had at 
last been taken over by the main body. 

The Welsh only stayed the briefest while, however, 
and the directions for their retirement, detailing the 
battalion’s position in the brigade, hinted at an 
immediate advance on Pretoria, a field battery being 
dragged up to a platform just behind the ridge to 
take its place. 

The guns at once drew the enemy’s increased 
attention, the bullets against the rocks making an 
almost continuous soft chatter, and pencilling, here 
and there, on either side of one, gray streaks along 
the stone. 

The position of the guns gave them a certain 
amount of cover, but one could only watch their 
practice by standing close to the edge of the ridge. 
While following a shot through my glasses, a bullet 
struck the cigarette case in my breast pocket, passing 
under and out at the back of my coat, and clean 
through the horse behind me. 

It was the fourth outer the Boers had scored on 
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me in as many months—a score which would make 
even the meekest of non-combatants wish for a shot 
in return—but it was a bull for Peter. 

I heard the unmistakable thud which a heavy 
bullet makes on horseflesh ; but the poor beast stood 
without moving for more than a minute, though the 
bullet must have gone through both his lungs. Then 
suddenly he flung up his head, staggered wildly 
like a drunken man, and fell over on his side, 
pawing the air convulsively; and died two minutes 
after he was struck. 

Poor Peter! He had been through every fight 
of our four months’ campaign, and had galloped 
with news many more miles than were good for him 
when the fights were over. He had learnt most of 
the philosophy which soldiering teaches; learnt to 
like ration biscuit, and to lick his lips when he was 
thirsty. In the hard days before Paardeberg we had 
shared many a meal that was none too large for 
one, and slept together, hungry and uncovered, on 
the veld. 

Only by such companionship does one come to 
know a horse. Not his paces and his vices and his 
powers, but his interests, his understandings, his 
capacity for self-effacement. 

And only having thus learnt does one realise how 
much is gone when one loses him. 

The horse with which one has lived happily for 
long hours, day after day, on lone and dreary 
marches, is bound up, unawares, with all the dream- 
ing sympathies which such days breed. He is an 
unaccounted confidant ; his spirit and courage have 
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lifted the flight of reflections, and in the rhythm of 
his paces our vague thoughts have trod. 

One learns from the parting how close has been 
the comradeship, and feels, too, on such an occasion, 
a sharp reproach for having brought and kept in a 
place of danger one innocent of all share in the quarrel 
from which came his end. 

Curiously enough, though Peter could stand artil- 
lery fire, and was only moderately disturbed by the 
shock of a shell, he always shivered at, and sometimes 
would not endure, the whistle of a bullet. 

He was hit in our first fight, and, breaking his 
tether, had cleared out of range; and it made an 
added bitterness to remember that it was the con- 
fiding trust he had acquired which cost him his life. 

To any one in search of melancholy moments 
might be commended that in which one carries out 
of action the equipment of a fallen horse. 

Turning from the ridge, my back to the enemy 
and face towards the long line of halted transport, 
with the empty saddle on my head and my hands 
full of reim and reins, headstall and bridle, feeling 
very hot and out of heart, a stray bullet rang against 
the stirrup which swung beside me. 

It proved how far even our sense of humour varies 
with the fashion in which Fate treats us that the 
clink of the nickel against the steel made me more 
unreasonably angry than any other incident of 
the campaign. 

* * * * * 

The fight continued till nightfall without further 

change, the Guards Brigade moving on towards 
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Pretoria under the hill on the right, with the 
Eighteenth behind them. 
They held its crest during the night, headquarters 
falling back to Ses Myl Spruit, its last bivouac. 
There the news reached us that Pretoria had 
surrendered, and that the Boers’ boastful city lay 
at our feet. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


PRETORIA 


Fune 15th. 
URELY never did a capital in falling so belie its 
boasts of war. 

Already had been pictured for us the long weeks 
of siege, the last splendid struggle of a people whom 
no force of arms, no weight of numbers, only the lean 
thews of famine could defeat. 

Here, in the rock-bound rolls of its mountains, 
where forts were bound defiant like crowns of red 
gold about the brows of its hills; here, where for 
years it had prepared to meet us, we should see the 
last great fight of a free people brought to bay. 

Beside that, Kimberley and Mafeking would fade 
from remembrance, and the defence of Ladysmith 
cease to be admired. 

Well indeed they might, for here was supposed to 
have been spoken the last word in the art of war. 
The forts had cost one knows not what, their arma- 
ment was the deadliest that science could devise, the 
hills that carried them might have been moulded by 
an engineer. 
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Ammunition had been accumulated for the most 
protracted defences, provision stored for an historic 
siege. 

So the boast went, and what more was needed to 
fulfil it but the stout heart of a people? 

A belief in that brought in our train, behind the 
long sea guns and the siege ‘fives’ and ‘sixes,’ the 
fat dumpy foreign howitzers, with mouths that gape 
over nine inches, and leaden waggon loads of ‘armour- 
piercing, deferred-explosion’ shells. 

These were our tribute to the pretences of a nation, 
but they have worn their painted coats to no purpose, 
and have come their weary seven thousand miles 
almost in vain. 

The defence of Pretoria delayed us one short after- 
noon. Before dark had fallen on the houses for which 
his life blood was to have been shed, the Boer was on 
the wing. 

Small blame to him for flying—flight is his game. 
But why the boast of a defence which no one had 
the heart for? Why the forts for a defence when no 
one meant to fight? They stand there, for all their 
fine placing, ill-planned and ill-built monuments either 
to the Boer’s astuteness or to his infinite capacity for 
being taken in. 

We had watched anxiously on that Tuesday after- 
noon, when above Schanzkop our first shell burst. 
Would there be an answering spout of fire, despite 
the rumours that its guns were gone? 

No sounds would have been then so welcome as 
the bang of a Creusot and the panting quiver of a 
great shell. 
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Instead there was only the scything sweetness of 
the bullets overhead, or their dull patter against the 
stones before us. 

And, next morning, an abandoned town: a dull 
march on it through suffocating dust; a wait, the 
cleared square; and then, triumphal entry; the 
ceremony of the flag; a salute of cheers as it was 
lifted ; God save the Queen! 

In mere area the square of Pretoria is big enough. 
It is bordered by a curious medley of buildings, from 
tin-roofed shanties a few feet high to many-storied 
halls of justice and of government, which spoilt the 
spending of half a million pounds. 

In its centre is the Dopper Church, a dull feature- 
less affair, copied apparently from the illustrations in 
a child’s box of bricks, and the unfinished pedestal 
for a statue. 

Alike in its squalor and its pretentiousness, the 
place is damned with the dregs of style. It is daubed 
with the decaying decoration of the Greek and the 
Goth, and plastered with every fatuity of a false 
Renaissance. 

One has but to look round those four sides to 
recognise that the people who built thus, in its 
humility and in its pride, could never be a nation. 

Not a shape in all that stupid frontage has been 
moulded by the breath of a coherent spirit. Need 
and greed have made it—a nation never! For there 
is here no hint of a nation’s identity, not a memory 
even of the lands from which its people have come ; 
no sober homeliness from the Low Countries, nor 
a touch of fantasy from old France. It is the work 
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of a people who possessed nothing but the money 
to buy other men’s ideas, and only the wit to buy 
the worst. 

North, east, south, and west, streets enter the 
square ; and with the church behind him, facing the 
little silken flag which had been wrought for the 
halliards of Pretoria, Lord Roberts watched two 
divisions of his army march across the town, half 
east from the westward, and half eastward from the 
west. 

It was no polished spectacle, but a review in war 
order, robbed of its showiest features, for the cavalry 
were elsewhere. 

But it was, probably, to those who had no 
knowledge of an ordered army, sufficiently impres- 
sive ; for it lasted, with the best of management and 
few delays, a full two hours. 

Two battalions of Grenadiers kept clear the 
square ; about them was a dark fringe of townsfolk, 
and windows and balconies were crowded with people. 

The cheering! well, the cheering was the syco- 
phantish abomination that cheering is on such 
occasions, leavened with a loyal and _ exulting 
welcome from a score of throats. 

Those voices, indeed, must never be forgotten, 
from the handful of men who for eight long months, 
despite inconceivable calumny, believed in their land, 
and looked forward undismayed to her day of 
victory. 

Small wonder that they shouted their voices out 
when her hour was come, and had only a whisper 
left with which to speak at evening. 
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And the pale-faced cluster of prisoners, who leapt 
with welcome at the first of us to enter in khaki, the 
men who knew one and the men who did not, with a 
hot grip of the hand and the laughter of tense nerves 
suddenly relaxed. It was to them, in their pallor 
and thinness and pleasure, that one’s heart went 
out, and they who asked the eager questions as 
each corps went by, all disguised in the common 
colour, and so many strange to their prison eyes. 

And to each answer that told of splendid deeds, 
already dimly heard of, fresh cheers rang out, cheers 
none of which sounded louder than for the City 
Imperial Volunteers. 

No better leveller lot of men marched past that 
day than the C.I.V. We who had come with the 
central column, and so saw them for the first time, 
were astonished by their bearing. 

Hard and lean as old soldiers, they moved still 
with the resilient swing of the Volunteer. 

Two months of the march and the field had made 
them the finest type of the soldier, and the man who 
has led and the city that bred them may well feel 
proud of the men they are. 

One has had in this war almost one’s fill of 
entries — Bloemfontein, Kroonstad, Johannesburg, 
and Pretoria. And this last lacked, what each has 
lacked, and what each most needed—the note of 
victory. 

There has been everywhere the same anomalous 
spectacle—the peaceful city, the change of flags, the 
cheering populace, the procession of soldiers, the 
onslaught on the shops. 
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Save for a certain greasy discoloration and lack of 
gilding, the proceedings might have seemed to herald 
rather a mayoral change than one of Monarchy. 

There was no ruin of streets, no cringing people, 
no daébris of an army, none of the very needful 
adjuncts of successful war. 

How needful, our present position goes to prove. 
For here we sit, an undefeated force with an enemy 
lying crouched as a panther to the east of us, and an 
enemy clinging like a vampire to our rear, yet able 
for the moment to strike at neither, and watching, 
while we sit impotent, the gray menace of famine 
take shape across our severed lines. 

No, war must be made in the old ways, as we are 
beginning slowly to'‘discover. Now we threaten with 
burning the nearest farms to the broken railway. 
What edict could be more unjust? and yet no edict 
is more needed. 

The mistake is to talk of civilised warfare. There 
is nothing civilised in warfare, and never can be;; it is 
a barbarian’s game. 

You may respect conventions and cosset the 
wounded, but these are but opiates to the conscience 
of men who have outgrown the means they still 
employ for settling a dispute. 

Death and destruction are at the bottom of war, 
smoking hamlets and deserted homes. The rules 
that may be made in amelioration can never amount 
to much. 

The country over which the enemy’s operations 
have to be prevented must be reaped with an unspar- 
ing hand and a scythe of fire. There is no other way. 
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Policies of conciliation are excellent in their day, 
but their day is only when war is ended, and till then 
they are paid for in the blood of the men who have 
to see them through. 

Let war be what it must be: blind and terrible, 
driven without pity to its speediest end. 

Then let mercy temper justice in what measure 
you will. 

Meanwhile, from the very quality of its defects, 
there is a world of comedy in our current fashion of 
making war. 

You have a little fight, just enough to satisfy the 
conventions ; a few men are killed, which is deplor- 
able, of course, but such accidents in war cannot, as 
is well known, be avoided. 

You go to sleep with the sound of the guns in your 
ears, you wake up to the ‘British Grenadiers’ or ‘A 
Life on the Ocean Wave,’ to find the Guards or the 
cow-guns going joyously past your bivouac. The 
sun shines, you trot on into the town. 

Flags are flying, the standards of every nation, 
dusty and wind-worn, mingled with many British 
ensigns eloquently new. 

The townsfolk are effusive,the girls are in their 
daintiest frocks. You wear your conquering air, and 
are coldly indifferent to the interest you inspire. 

On the next day, or perhaps the day after, you are 
singing duets—‘ Friendship’ seems a favourite in 
Pretoria—or playing tennis with the wives and 
daughters of the men you have been trying so hard 
to kill, You break off a prelude, it may be, or defer 
your service, to watch the guns go by to a battle in 
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which on the morrow you or your absent host may 
be killed. 

It is all very pretty and friendly and amusing: 
but—is it war ? 

* * * * * 

We have been for the past fortnight almost as 
completely severed from news of the outer world as 
though we were a beleaguered city. Occasional frag- 
ments are delivered of our letters which De Wet has 
strewn about the veld. Our runners are captured 
before they arrive at Kroonstad, or find on reaching 
it that the line is cut still further south, and that 
they must push on to Bloemfontein, two hundred and 
ninety miles from us, to send a wire. If, by chance, 
they escape the enemy, it is very probable they will, 
despite their passes, be captured and confined as 
dangerous persons by our own people in Johannes- 
burg or at the Vaal. 

Consequently we despatch almost as little news as 
we receive, for six hundred miles is a long way to 
send a messenger, even without the chances of mishap 
on the road; and men who can be trusted over the 
journey are not innumerable. 

For three days last week a battle was going for- 
ward about twenty miles east of Pretoria on either 
side the stony ridge of the Megaliesberg. 

Its object was with twenty thousand men to 
enclose five thousand; but nothing came of the 
enclosure. 

The ill-luck which has pursued Lord Roberts’s 
column since leaving Bloemfontein still stuck to it ; 
and we spent three dreary days doing nothing, within 
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sound of a most interesting action proceeding on 
either flank, Ian Hamilton bearing once more the 
brunt of the fighting. 

It was an effort costly in good lives,and it in- 
stanced once again the futility of the cavalry’s 
‘white’ weapon, and the absurdity of attempting to 
fight effectively on a beast of burden. 

The horses were, when called on for a charge, too 
tired to bring their riders within striking distance, 
and our losses occured chiefly when they turned to 
retire. 

The condition of our cavalry is really too pitiable 
to be believed. Many regiments are reduced to the 
strength of a decent squadron. The ‘Tins’ can 
muster only fifty horses, and the men whose martial 
splendour delights the nursemaids of London are 
reduced to working like navvies on the railway. 

Big men in warfare have had their day. It was a 
very good day while it lasted, and it lasted long. 
But every needless inch now is a drawback to 
the foot, and every needless ounce to the horse 
soldier. 

Consistent with a sound physique, the man most 
needed is one who offers the smallest front to fire, 
who can take cover with the greatest facility, who 
will be least burdensome to a horse. It is as 
ridiculous to-day to choose a soldier, as it would be 
to select a jockey, for his stature. 

This is a day of small things in war; of compres- 
sion in food and fuel and forage, and—humanity. 

The more man you get in the smallest space the 
better for your purpose. Sound blood and bone and 
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muscle closely knit and finely tensioned is what is 
needed in a soldier. 
* * * * * 

We had on the Feast of the Trinity, our first 
Sunday here, a thanksgiving service in the Cathedral 
of Pretoria. 

Cathedral is, in the present instance, a very big 
word for a very small building, which would no more 
than supply the needs of an English village. 

Still, the very smallness of its crowded space added 
impressiveness to the sound of the strenuous voices 
that filled nave and choir. For all the service was 
in the hands of soldiers, and the congregation was 
almost wholly in khaki. 

Since we have been a world of men for so many 
months, on the march, in camp, and on the field, it was 
fitting that men should sing together and alone that 
hymn of victory and deliverance which is only heard 
in the days of battle, and that those men should 
make together the acknowledgment that time and 
fate have taught them—‘“We gat not this by our 
own sword, neither was it our own arm that 
helped us.” 


CHAPTER XAVU 
ANTI-CLIMAX 


PRETORIA, Fune 20th. 
E are, perhaps, not yet at an end of fighting, 
but settlement is already in the air: settle- 
ment and unsettlement. 

It is painfully significant that while our armies are 
still in the field, while the enemy still refuses his sub- 
mission, while even our threats breathe conciliation, 
that a political question should have arisen to confirm 
the doubts and embitter the suspicions of those we 
would control. 

Six months ago, in Simon’s Bay, one of the earliest 
prisoners of the war embodied for me the conviction 
which we have since met everywhere in our progress 
across the country. 

“You English,” he said, “believe you are fighting 
us to keep South Africa for yourselves. But you are 
not. You are fighting to keep Johannesburg for the 
Jew.” 

I told him that his fears were an exploded fable, 
and asked for proof. 


The old keen face smiled. “You know little of 
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the Jew. He is so clever, he has given all you 
honest Englishmen a fine cause to fight about. 

“But I will give you proof, and the proof will 
come. When we are beaten you will bring Pretoria 
to Johannesburg. Yes, the first thing of all. You 
will do it, and you will know not why it is done.” 

There the words stand as they were written five 
months back, and strangely enough the prophecy has 
come into the air for fulfilment, the “first thing of 
all” after our occupation. 

The significance of the story any fool can see. 
The man who spoke was expressing something 
better than the popular belief, for he at least trusted 
our integrity, regarded us as tools; yet even he 
looked confidently forward to a change in the seat 
of government. 

How, then, would such a change impress the people 
of both Republics, who have been convinced from 
the beginning that gold and aggression were our 
only motives ? 

Suppose, however, that Johannesburg as a rock of 
offence did not exist. Surely no more ill-judged 
affront can be conceived for a conquered people than, 
in the very hour of conquest, to change its capital. 

It is an affront to every sentiment of a people’s 
self-esteem: for the city of its pride is to a nation 
what the home of his fathers is to a man. 

We, whose chief city is already a county, can 
hardly appreciate such a sentiment, but to peoples 
of more recent growth it has almost the compelling 
value of a faith. 

All their thoughts have taken colour and their 
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hopes a shape from the hills and houses of their chosen 
city ; there should culminate their plans for greatness, 
or there be crowned their dreams of love. 

Nor does this feeling exist only where one would 
expect to find it. 

To the imaginings of the rural mind there is a 
sanction and a splendour even in the shadows of the 
Metropolis ; its very corruption has a glamour, an 
unknown air of mystery and power. 

“Mere sentiment,” says the Johannesburg objector. 
Sentiment most certainly, but he is a fool who would 
try to rule without it. 

And sentiment, strangely enough, is a power with 
this most unromantic people. 

Look at the liberty of which they boasted, and for 
which they have fought. It was a sentiment merely, 
the magnetism of a pretty name. Liberty was the 
thing chiefly that they went without. 

“T do not like you,” said the one good-looking girl 
in the crowd at Johannesburg, patting the horse of a 
trooper who kept the way, “you ’ave come to take 
away my country.” 

“Bless you, miss,” was the prompt reply, “ we've 
come to give it yer.” 

That was the staid truth, but she shook her head : 
they all shake their heads. 

They have been fed on sentiment, Uncle Kruger, 
as high priest and patriot, mixing the pap; and the 
man who tries to rule them by mere logic will make 
a most conspicuous failure. 

But there is logic also in retaining the capital 
where it stands to-day, 
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A transference of the seat of government to the 
seat of trade would but render more unwieldy a 
township already sufficiently extended, and would 
tend to centralise the energies of the country in a 
position by no means central, and patently un- 
favourable to development in the northern areas of 
the State. 

The Transvaal is especially a land where the mural 
as opposed to the rural tendency is to be deprecated, 
and everything possible done to counterbalance the 
magnetic force of a great city. 

To focus the wealth and power of the State in one 
spot would result in the reduction of the dorps in 
its southern area to,shrinking satellites, whereas by 
keeping their centres thirty miles apart a very large 
tract of country is put under contribution to supply 
their needs and to support those whose interests lie 
in either or in both. 

As to the personal inconvenience of such an 
arrangement, that from a public standpoint is not 
always to be deplored. } 

Pretoria is sufficiently near Johannesburg for those 
who deal in mines to dabble in Government, and 
Johannesburg not so far from Pretoria but those of 
Government dealings may dabble in mines. Greater 
facilities are not to be desired. 

Then in Pretoria exists already the State machinery, 
representing an expenditure of close on a million 
pounds, and the greater part of its municipal re- 
sources is under Government control. It has a 
water supply inferior to no town in Africa, has 
considerable military resources, and could be held 
by a small garrison for months against assault. 
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Its barracks are superior to anything we have in 
England, its forts could very easily be made im- 
pregnable; as a military station it could scarcely 
be improved. 

In Johannesburg there is one fort, of no tactical 
value ; and no town of more evil menace to the troops 
within it can easily be conceived. 

These are but the first arguments against a change 
already talked about, but much still remains to be 
told. 

Lord Kitchener and his staff have just returned 
from their interesting trip to restore communication 
along the interrupted line. 

The staff of the chief of the staff is unlike any 
other that we have out here. It has shared a good 
deal of experience, is decorated mostly with the same 
ribbons, and is composed of men who for some years 
have had no other business but war. It has acquired 
in consequence an alertness of movement and a pic- 
turesque simplicity of speech. 

Told in its sub-official tongue, this expedition 
south might impress one rather as a sporting tour 
than as part of a campaign. 

It described the capture of the Derbyshire Militia 
with the apathy of habituation to the loss of bat- 
talions. 

The Rhenoster position has already been described. 
The Derbies utilised its strength by pitching their 
camp where the northern plateau breaks on the 
plain, leaving an inadequate picket to guard the 
heights. 
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The selection was the more extraordinary since 
better water was to be had on the high ground than 
on the low. 

De Wet appreciated the situation—“saw he’d got 
a sitter,” was the sub-official comment—culled the 
picket up on the hill as a man plucks a handful of 
daisies, and fired over its brow into the dazed camp 
beneath. 

A more horrible position cannot well be imagined. 
In rear a plain, flat as a pavement for a thousand 
yards; in front the steep hilltop suddenly crowned 
with the fire of an unknown force. Truly, to borrow 
again the sub-official language, “our chaps want to be 
shot at three days a week to keep them in anything 
like form.” 

So the Derbies were wiped out, and the Rhenoster 
deviation was destroyed. 

In his camp on the hills—not under them—Lord 
Kitchener found De Wet as he moved south with 
Lord Methuen’s forces. But De Wet is no swash- 
buckler who cannot keep his feet out of a fight, and 
seeing that there was little advantage in fighting a 
force three times his own, fell back by a drift to the 
south-west lower down the stream, and Kitchener, 
after an action of six hours, pushed on to Kroon- 
stad. 

Having made sure of our security as far south as 
the Valsch, he returned north, camping on his way 
at Koppies Station, about a mile north of the 
Rhenoster position—now in charge of the Shrop- 
shires, some 600 details, 400 Yeomanry, and a Field 
Battery—and some 2,000 yards south of the con- 
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struction train, working in the white flare of a Wells 
light with its night gang on the line. 

It was little before three next morning that a 
couple of the enemy, happily unconscious that the 
chief of the staff was within gunshot, rode up to the 
train, informed it that six hundred Boers, with four 
guns, were lying in wait across the veld, and 
summoned it, under penalty of immediate destruction 
to surrender. The Englishman has but one answer 
on such occasions, rather pithy than polite, and the 
Boer emissaries galloped back to their commando 
determined to make the train as hot a place as that 
to which they had been consigned. 

In that, so far as fire was concerned, they succeeded 
admirably. The occupant of one of the carriages, the 
lower part of which was riddled by seventeen 
bullets, described the fire as so hot along the floor 
that he could not step down on it to pick up his 
boots. 

Meanwhile, the firing had aroused the staff at 
Koppies Station with unpleasant suddenness from the 
dreams of long-deferred repose. 

The dawn was still nearly three hours off, but the 
waning moon was high. Lord Kitchener started 
at once for Rhenoster, the Cape carts following with 
what speed they could. 

Though the sentries round the camp by the 
river were too wrapt in a sense of security to trouble 
the incomers with a challenge, the Yeomanry with 
four guns turned out smartly and went forward to 
succour the train, the infantry following. 

Day came, the enemy was falling back, and his 
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appearance had been satisfactorily explained as a 
part of De Wet’s force—which, driven south-west by 
the previous action, was recrossing the railway, and 
finding quite accidentally the train at work, deter- 
mined, in the sub-official tongue, “to mop up that 
little lot on its way””—when phlomp! dropped a shell 
at the foot of the kopje, fired from the south. 

An attack from the line supposed to be securely in 
our possession was somewhat disconcerting. Two 
guns were ordered back, but they were useless at the 
range over which the Boers were tossing their 
‘monkey-drops’ into the camp, and even the posi- 
tion of the enemy’s artillery could not be located. 

A small force, however, was turned out of a kopje 
some thousand yards to the westward, and the guns 
pelted the men as they broke cover and raced across 
the flat, their backs laid along their horses’ necks, the 
reins in a bunch between their horses’ ears, and with 
rifles beating a gallop from their extended flanks. 

So the fight for the moment ended, but one knows 
not even now from hour to hour when it may not 
be renewed. 

“It looks”—to quote finally the sub-official con- 
templative summing-up—“it looks as if De Wet 
thought he could shoot over the Rhenoster five days 
a week: but he'll find that we're getting pretty 
wild.” 

* * * * * 
We have met with so much soldierly treatment 
“from the enemy in this war that one was surprised by 
the destruction of mail-bags by De Wet’s commands, 

One did not grude any little luxuries the bags may 
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have contained, but the wanton destruction of long- 
awaited news was a most stupid and uncivil action, 
unworthy the reputation as a sportsman which De 
Wet has acquired. 

The burning of all our winter clothing was, of 
course, a fair move in war, and it had a somewhat 
comic sequel. 

Included in the general conflagration of effects were 
two wagon loads of gin. shells. Projectiles of this 
size were a novelty to the Boer, and the consequences 
of their explosion were more novel still. There was 
a sudden and wild flight from the scene of the fire, 
fragments of the earth-shaking projectiles pursuing 
the fugitives in every direction, as shell after shell 
exploded with easy indifference to everything but the 
heat about them. 

The watchers up and down the line listened with 
melancholy imagination to the long succession of 
reports, hearing in each at least the doom of a 
culvert, and foreseeing from each a weary length 
of fresh delay and an extended wait in their exposed 
position. 

It was one of these little garrisons that fell at 
Roodeval after a splendid resistance on the morning 
when the Derbies were wiped out. 

A laager had been made of mail-bags and bales of 
clothing, and, with but this frail protection to depend 
on, the officer commanding the post declined to 
accept the Boers’ peremptory order to surrender. 
The enemy thereupon opened fire, on some precon- 
certed signal, and before the messengers had with- 
drawn, from a gun masked during the night within 
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four hundred yards of the station, putting nearly 
a score of the defenders out of action with its first 
discharge. The remainder fought on, however, 
compelling the guns to be withdrawn, till De Wet 
after his victory at Rhenoster brought up his artillery 
on four sides of them. 

The defence of the line through the Orange State 
has produced, apparently, some very useful fighting, 
of which we have learnt only after the fitful and dis- 
jointed fashion in which all news has reached us for 
the past three weeks. The connected story still 
remains to be told. 

The cavalry have been somewhat ignorantly 
criticised for their failure in the action of the 11th 
and 12th to complete the enclosing movement which 
Lord Roberts had designed for the capture of Botha’s 
force. 

How uninformed that criticism is one gathers from 
the guess which estimates the force under General 
French at between three and four thousand strong. 
Towards the close of the war it is somewhat rash to 
calculate cavalry regiments on a paper footing. 

In point of fact, the total strength of the Cavalry 
Division was not more than 600: each brigade being 
about 300 and each regiment about 100, with a battery 
of four guns to each brigade, supported by some 600 
Mounted Infantry under General Hutton. 

The programme was for French to roll back the 
enemy’s right flank on the Delagoa Bay Railway, 
while Hamilton drove in the right, Pole-Carew 
pushing through Pienaar’s Poort in the centre when 
the circle was completed. 
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But the enemy saw through the plan, left a mere 
fringe of men to guard the main ridge of the 
Megaliesberg, and laid every rifle and gun available 
on his flanks. 

French, making a wide detour through Derdepoort 
to the north, found the cross ridges at Kameelfontein 
strongly occupied by the enemy. 

The first of these took roughly the shape of a 
crescent, bent to the northward from a spruit of 
Pienaar’s River, with an isolated hill between its arms. 
The Boers were holding the northern half of the 
crescent, and French, sending Hutton to occupy its 
southern quarter, seized the hill with the 8th and 14th 
Hussars and 7th Dragoon Guards, O Battery sup- 
porting the seizure from the left flank. 

Seeing that this kopje was commanded on two 
sides by the northern half of the crescent, at an 
average range of five hundred yards, as well as by 
the flanks of a higher ridge, also occupied by the 
Boers, behind it, the judgment which prompted its 
seizure might be called in question. 

No praise, however, can be too high for the tenacity 
with which it was held, nor for the pluck with which 
O Battery supported its holders. 

For fifty hours, on biscuit and water, from dawn to 
dark of succeeding days, exposed on two side to rifle 
and artillery fire at close range, what was left of the 
4th Cavalry Brigade held on to the hill, while the rst, 
after repelling a Boer attempt to outflank the little 
force from the northward, commenced on the 12tha 
flanking movement of its own. 

Q Battery on the open ground below the hill was a 
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special target for the enemy’s attention, its position 
being sometimes hidden from those on the kopje in 
the dust lifted by the explosion of the ‘pom-pom’ 
shells. 

If General French’s estimate of the force opposed 
to him, 3,000 men and eight guns, be correct, it 
was more than equal to the task allotted it of holding 
our left wing in check. It might even have done 
more. 

For on the morning of the 13th, when the enemy 
withdrew, the 4th Cavalry Brigade was almost at an 
end of its ammunition. 

Since that last fight among the hills we have 
remained absolutely quiet in Pretoria. Troops have 
drained away to the south for a fresh conquest of the 
Free State, and if the enemy cannot be tempted to 
attack us in our present weakness, the day of his 
opportunity will soon be at an end. 

Meanwhile we wait, and wait: wishing much to 
meet him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE LAST DAY 


EERSTE FABRIKEN, Midsummer Day. 
HE air is cold and still and clear as a flawless 
crystal. So still that, sitting motionless here in 
the fading winter sunlight, its coldness cannot be felt. 
Yet, wave an arm, and it chills like water. 

The long ridge of the Megaliesberg stretches west- 
ward from us past Pretoria, fifteen miles away, and 
on beyond, sinking down towards the horizon, an 
interminable distance, taking lovely purples upon it 
through the magic clearness of the evening air. 

It looks like some vast and splendid surge of the 
primeval sea, as it sweeps to the southward hiding 
the sky with its ocean greenness, its crest hanging 
forward and curling darkly over—like a wave that 
falls—from the top of its six thousand feet, in a sheer 
scarp of stone. 

There is another long but lower ridge of rock 
parallel to it three miles to the southward, with a 
lush valley between; then another level valley in 
which Pretoria lies, and further on a third great wave, 
which bursts into the broken water of the hills across 
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From Eerste Fabriken those three wonderful lines 
of surf, and the green troughs of the grassy sea 
between them, can be seen verging for forty miles 
towards the point of a far-off perspective. 

We had ridden out in the early morning, our pace 
quickened by rumours that Botha was creeping up 
from the north-eastward, with six thousand men, and 
meant to fall unexpected upon Pole-Carew, who was 
lying, with his division, by the gap in the Megalies- 
berg, called Pienaar’s Poort. Knowing something of 
the man in front of him, we conjectured that the 
unexpectedness might possibly be for Mr. Botha, 
since the soldier, whose swift and daring discernment 
might have turned one of the worst defeats of the war 
into a victory, was not likely to be caught asleep. 

So indeed it proved ; for the Eleventh Division were 
shifting camp when we arrived, and its commander, 
delighted at the prospect of a little fighting, had 
already set his traps. 

And so we waited alert, expectant, through that 
clear silent midwinter day. 

Ten thousand men were somewhere a mile or two 
in front of us, but not a sound told where they lay. 
From the empty rolling leagues of the veld came no 
cry of any living thing: the dark pines about the 
house were not stirred by the hum of an insect or the 
note of a bird. And the crystal clearness of the air 
only made the silence seem more mystical and more 
profound. 

Heavy headed red roses hung yet upon the trellis, 
roses still diamonded with the morning’s dew. When 
a drop fell one could hear its soft thud upon the 
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ground, and the loss of its weight set the long bud 
nodding. In that motionless silence every vibration 
was caught by ear or eye, and caught the more clearly 
since our senses were alert for more conspicuous 
changes: for a white burst of smoke upon the crest 
of the Megaliesberg or the dull uproar of a shell. 

It was a curious situation. Only a few days earlier 
we had been fighting there, the house had been in the 
hands of the Boers. They had threatened its owner 
with death if he fed the rooineks. 

Now an English general sat on the stoep, perfectly 
turned out as ever, easy and debonair, laughing at 
the sallies of the queer aitchless aweless little man 
who had given us as good a lunch as could be had in 
London. 

The house, which differs little in appearance from 
the typical well-to-do Dutch farm, is furnished with 
the last resource of luxury. It has its own waterworks 
and pumps its water from the finest spring among the 
hills. It makes its own light, which sets it aglow 
amid its dark trees at nightfall from a hundred fairy 
bubbles of glass. And upstairs an A.D.C. and 
the C.R.A. are playing billiards upon an excellent 
table. 

The whole scene breathes of indolent peace, or 
would but for the occasional appearance of a mounted 
orderly before the porch, and the rattle of flying 
gravel behind man and horse as they return with 
their despatches. : 

But the silence falls across the tinkle of the 
scattered stones, all the deeper for its brief dis- 
turbance—a silence, not close nor heavy in which one 
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fears to speak, but the absolute limitless emptiness of 
the open air. 

Nothing stirs within it of which the ear is conscious, 
nothing moves across it but the slow tapering shadows 
of the firs. The shadows stretch along the drive, and 
fall across the trellised roses, and the long red buds 
resign for another morn their hopes of opening. 

Light-footed maids appear with tea upon the stoep, 
and the sound of voices gathers about it like the 
thickening hum of bees. 

The talk and the laughter, the dreamy Sunday 
stillness, the dainty air of extravagance in the silver 
on the tray, suggest the summer quiet of a week-end 
in England. Instead it is midwinter, and England 
seven thousand miles away. 

And so, without a note of war, the quiet mellow 
day goes down, and night comes with its quick cold 
erip and sudden sparkle of stars. 

And with the day goes, too, the last hope of a fight 
about Pretoria. 

The enemy has proved himself, as so often before, 
a creature of talk, a thing of pretences: with every 
hour now his chances fade. The war will drift 
drearily to the eastward, and others will see its end. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE REMAKING OF AN ARMY 


BLOEMFONTEIN, Easter Eve. 

\ A JE have heard out here, with very little satis- 

faction, to how much in the minds of our 
legislators the lesson of South Africa amounts. It 
has been measured in men and guns and horses; 
measured rightly as far as sheer deficiency in such 
things goes. More guns and men and horses by all 
means ; but we wish to learn, not how many more are 
needed, but how many more are to be had. 

“You cannot,” to use a favourite phrase of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes’s, “make men as you make trousers,” 
and the Government proposals seem unlikely to 
produce anything but an army in cloth. Mr. 
Wyndham has spoken of permanent additions to 
the army. Now, addition is by itself an easy 
matter if there be anything to add, but, where the 
increase of an army is concerned, addition must be 
preceded by creation, and the creative forces on 
which Mr. Wyndham counts do not appeal to us in 
South Africa, 
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He seems to diagnose the temperament of that 
very dull-blooded and forgetful person, the British 
public, from the ravings of his war fever, and to argue 
the possibility of permanent additions in the future 
from the ease of impermanent ones to-day. 

Perhaps in England at present such optimism is 
unavoidable. We read of men kicking their head- 
gear about the streets of London, but, joyously un- 
English as such rejoicing sounded, we could not 
imagine the same men sacrificing the price of a hat 
for the glory of the army in six months’ time. It 
did not occur to us to build hopes for the future 
on their light-heartedness; we were outside the 
contagion. 

The news of Ladysmith’s relief was greeted at 
Osfontein with a sincere ‘Good business’ or a 
fervent ‘Thank God.’ Even Cronje’s — surrender, 
though a matter of life and death to many, moved 
no one to take off his helmet. Campaigning numbs 
the emotions; it is a long dull hungry business 
anyhow, and confines a man’s speculation to the 
day’s work. 

Hence we view the new army proposals with a 
more nearly normal consciousness than, it seems, 
can be found to-day in England; and our wonder is 
that serious plans for the future should be founded 
on a passing enthusiasm. Fifteen battalions and 
forty-three batteries. It takes one’s breath away! 
But who will find the men? 

Those that get home from this business will not 
be ideal centres for recruiting. They will ‘buck,’ 
no doubt, about their doings, but they will tell also 
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how they toiled and starved and sickened. And 
they will probably not even have a medal with 
which to dazzle the village eye till time has robbed 
them of a tunic on which to wear it. No, they 
will not be of much assistance to the Queen’s 
shilling ; and the longer public fevour is prolonged 
by this war the quicker will it fail when war is 
ended. 

But the War Office scheme deals chiefly with 
deficiencies. It is efficiency for the most part that 
interests us out here. We have a Cavalry so over- 
laden that it cannot pursue the enemy ; a Mounted 
Infantry for scouting purposes that was never 
taught to scout; an Artillery that at the enemy’s 
ranges is forced to remain silent; and battalions 
which have to learn their drill on the field of battle. 
We have a Medical Department with appliances cut 
down to a fraction of its peace footing, and we have 
a system of transport and supply for ever in the. 
melting-pot of alteration. 

No wonder it is efficiency which most concerns 
us, 


CAVALRY. 


On the subject of cavalry, what is there left to 
say? Everything possible has been urged against 
overlading, yet the overlading goes on. We have 
been robbed already of three victories, two of which 
might have proved momentous, from the inability of 
our wearied horses to move. 

The cavalryman of to-day is an experimental 
anachronism. He clings to the ‘white arm’ of a 
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bygone age, and supplements it with a compromise 
for the modern rifle. He feeds on the belief that 
weight has still a place in warfare, and sacrifices his 
real advantage to an obsolete craving for shock 
tactics. 

What has that craving cost him in this war? 
Twice or thrice, indeed, he has got home with lance 
or sword into a beaten enemy, but twenty or thirty 
times his regiments have been ‘held up’ by a handful 
of men with better weapons and fresher mounts. 
The man who watched the cavalry’s impotence at 
Poplar Grove and Driefontein needs to hear nothing 
more of shock tactics. If a ‘pom-pom’ and a 
I5-pounder are to be considered the equivalents 
of a Cavalry Brigade, where, in the name of your 
‘white’ weapon, does a Cavalry Brigade come 
in? 

In this war, so far as the present writer has 
observed it, cavalry has been superior to infantry in 
but one particular—mobility. 

Its two successes at Kimberley and Koedoes Rand 
were due to mobility, and from a lack of mobility 
proceeded its four most distinguished failures. At 
the present moment the entire progress of the 
campaign is suspended because the cavalry horses 
are absolutely worn out. And why? Because 
in the equipment of our cavalry we have been 
attempting the impossible. We have retained the 
arms and ideals of half a century ago, though 
magazine fire has removed the need for shock tactics 
and the range of modern field-service guns has 
rendered them almost impossible. 
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Against any but a flying enemy a cavalry charge 
would be a criminal blunder ; and the chances for 
it, when shell fire can keep a massed force uneasy 
three or four miles away, are extremely rare. Speed 
and endurance should be the cavalryman’s endeavour 
in the future, and for these all minor advantages may 
be sacrificed. The load on the horse must be cut 
to its lowest limit, the lightest man must be put in 
the saddle, with a rifle only in his hands, and he 
must regard his mount as a means of transit and not 
as a mode of action. 

This, it may be objected, would amount to revolution 
and the abolition of cavalry in the present meaning 
of the term. The meaning of every term changes, 
but the change would imply rather evolution than 
revolution. The equipment of the cavalryman has 
been conditioned since the earliest days of battle by 
that of the foot soldier. It was the bullet’s pene- 
tration which thickened the knight’s armour till no 
horse could carry it, and now it is the bullet’s range 
which is to effect a further alteration in the methods 
of the man-at-arms. 

“Times change, and we with them,” said the 
philosopher. But unfortunately we don’t. As a 
people we make a point of holding out against Time; 
of being, amid his changes, the one thing unchanged. 
We call that conservatism, but it only conserves our 
ill-success, 

For this war we are paying a big price, but, if only 
its teachings are heeded, we may reap a big profit, 
and lead the way in military development instead of 
lagging in its rear. The chances are, however, that 
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every other nation in Europe will make use before 
we do of this costly experience. 

And in this matter be it remembered that the 
breakdown of our cavalry was the outcome of a 
march of no exceptional ardour. Very much the 
reverse. General French’s Division took four days 
from Modder River to Kimberley, some eighty-five 
miles, doing in no day more than infantry can quite 
readily accomplish. It had not enough fighting to 
harass it, and no exceptional difficulty as to water ; 
yet it arrived in Kimberley with close on a thousand 
horses unfit for further effort. 

There were, it is true, other causes than overlading 
for this collapse. The horses had been ill-nourished 
for some time before leaving Modder River, and the 
cavalryman is not sufficiently instructed in sparing 
and cosseting his horse. To see the difference 
which may be wrought by a saner load and careful 
treatment one has only to turn to a body of irregular 
cavalry, such as Nesbit’s Horse, where every man 
owns his own charger. 

There, though the work done has been not only 
considerably more than that performed by the regular 
regiments—and done, moreover, at all sort of awkward 
and unexpected moments, as scouts, guides, and 
convoys—not a horse has been lost from overwork, 
and all are still in excellent condition. 

A committee of some half-dozen cavalry officers 
sat at Bloemfontein to consider whether the weight 
which the cavalry horse is required to carry could be 
materially reduced. It decided that with existing 
means of transport the dead weight upon the horse 
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could not be brought below 116 lbs, made up as 
follows :— 


LBS. 
Saddle (including wallets, various straps, breast- 
plate, sword-frog, one bridoon, and carbine 
DUCKED) incre ea Bue is5 aaa) 
Sword and stalibarde Hee hk yee we «64h 
Carbine sas oe ae Ss bs aoe Te 
Numnah ae Ri che ER: sae Mare se 
Horse-rug_... 4c a: ave oa cc Oe 
Blanket oe Ane ee ae ors emai 
Water-bottle (full) Be nice nas a ky: 
Mess-tin tes are, Me Pac wus Secs 
Feeding-bag ... ie are “ote Le 
150 rounds of ammunition ae ieoiolien Pr: 
Cloak ... aoc e x Sates 
Haversack, towel, soap, Ae Yee ecy =< sesh 
Waterproof sheet : aes ses 
Corn sack (14 lb.) and sbeee case (1 tb.) a ae OS 
Two days’ oats at 10 lbs. per day ... act 20 
Three days’ rations, 7.¢., 1 lb. tinned meat and Ib. 
biscuits per diem wih groceries = eG 


That is to say, every cavalry horse has to carry two 
riders of medium weight, for in addition to his 
compulsory kit the horse soldier is sure to accumu- 
late at least an extra stone’s weight of odds and 
ends. 

Now it is clear that no horse with the weight of 
two men upon it will be of much use in any climate 
or under any conditions for rapid and continuous 
working ; and the cavalry which reduces its horses’ 
entire load to fifteen stone, which is quite possible 
with light riders, will have an immense advantage in 
the next campaign. 

That cavalry, one may safely predict, will not be 
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England’s: for not only are we the tardiest nation 
upon the earth to profit by our own experience, but 
our cavalry officers are notoriously averse from any 
alterations in equipment which may detract from 
their peace appearance; and the Roger Aschams of 
our day will doubtless continue to find pleas for the 
retention of obsolete weapons till every army in 
Europe has discarded them. 

That there is nothing in the climate and conditions 
of South Africa specially prejudical to horseflesh 
may be proved by a personal instance. I bought a 
horse on landing at Capetown: a very ordinary animal 
not more than equal to my weight. He had never a 
day’s rest from the commencement of Lord Roberts's 
campaign until he was shot outside Pretoria. The 
saddle was on him every day, and I was in it occa- 
sionally for twenty hours. 

He had, not infrequently, after following the 
cavalry movements all day, to canter fifteen to thirty 
miles back with the news of their doings when their 
work was over ; and he certainly did on an average 
from three to five miles daily more than they. 
There was no special provision for his food, for, in 
spite of the printed promise of the War Office, we 
were seldom on the march permitted to draw forage, 
and he often had only a share of the biscuits destined 
for my own dinner. 

Yet he had not a day’s illness nor the trace of a 
sore back from start to finish, and he ended in better 
condition than he began. 

But then he never carried two men’s weight. A 
light mackintosh, a water - bottle, an aluminium 
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canteen, a nose-bag, and what of food the holsters 
held, was all he was asked to bear. One paid in dis- 
comfort for his light load when alone and forced to 
camp with what he carried; but one gained by his 
efficiency, and from never having to ride a worn horse. 

And with a load as light and the same care the 
cavalry horses could have done just as well, even 
though unable to utilise every shred of forage—often 
left from the feasts of more favoured horses—and 
chance of grazing which may fall to the unattached. 

That, however, is a larger subject than we set out 
on. The points for cavalry in the future are— 

1. The infantry weapon, and no other. 

2. The lightest possible equipment. 

Every kind of accoutrement not absolutely essen- 
tial to the existence of man and horse to be carried 
either on pack animals or in some form of galloping 
field carriage to accompany the column. The change 
of weapon would of itself bring a change of tactics, 
and ensure that the cavalry ideal of the future should 
be to act as infantry in unexpected places. 


MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


Of our arms out here the Mounted Infantry has 
been the most and least deservedly abused. Un- 
doubtedly it is everything that mounted foot should 
not be, and not much that it should; but then, its 
very existence is almost a miracle. 

It is arrived at by depriving a line battalion of its 
best men, and turning them from excellent infantry 
into indifferent horsemen. It is raised at haphazard, 
at a moment’s notice, and entrusted with work which 
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demands not only years of training, but a natural 
aptitude: work the most important which it falls to 
a soldier to perform. 

Of all the strange blunders which we make, 
perhaps the strangest is that a man can be ‘told 
off’ for scouting ; but so long as the belief con- 
tinues the army will undoubtedly be ‘told off’ for 
surprises. 

It is as absurd to suppose that a scout can be 
made, by word of command, as an artilleryman. 
The artilleryman would, of the two, offer the easier 
task, for he need bring no inborn qualities to the 
transformation. The scout cannot be taught by 
maxims—unless you fire them at his head—nor by 
drills. Experience only is of value to him, and even 
to profit by that he must have the needful salt of 
suspicion, of observation, and of daring. 

Therefore, you cannot cultivate scouts in times of 
peace or in ordered countries. They must be grown 
in our outmost territories, where a man’s life lies 
always in his own keeping, and the pick must be 
swept from these at the first note of war, and placed 
in the front of the army. 

We have one such at present: one to some 40,000 
men; but others are on their way. Sam Steele and 
his Mounted Rifles ought, if properly handled, to 
lift the veil which has hung too often over the enemy’s 
movements. 

Our frontiers pass under every sky, and there 
should be men forthcoming from them, strangers to 
no soil nor clime, inured to the wiles of every savage 
race, to supply the eyes of an army. 
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In Canada such men exist, incorporated; they 
should be embodied everywhere, and enrolled for 
service beyond the seas. But we will probably 
decline to pay the upkeep of such a corps in time 
of peace, and thus in war have to pay for the lack 
of it in blood and guns. For the night work, which 
only such men can do, cannot be taught in long or 
short courses—it must be lived. And for that work 
there is no substitute. 

After that, a long way after, comes the scout 
as far as training can make him, which is still 
a long way ahead of the scout as he exists out 
here. 

How should it not be? The mounted infantry- 
man is new to everything which he should know 
by heart. He still handles his horse as if it were 
a camel, with alternate vengeance and entreaty ; his 
arms are still an unsolved encumbrance, cover still 
something that rises above his head, and the skyline 
his favourite post of observation. 

Considering the fashion in which he is pitch- 
forked into his new duties, he is a marvel. Con- 
sidered as a scout, he may be left uncounted. His 
method of informing himself of the enemy’s position 
is characteristic of his courage and of his ignorance. 
He rides straight at it. If the enemy shoot, the scout 
concludes he is there: if he doesn’t, the scout reports 
that he is not. 

That the enemy is an animal whose toe has often 
to be trodden on to make him show his nose seldom 
occurs to this simple-minded observer. He judges 
from, what he would expect of himself in like 
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cases. With the Boer, most commonly, he judges 
wrong, 

If mounted infantry is going to be retained as an 
arm distinct from cavalry, it must be’ reorganised 
and taught its duties. In manceuvres, what mounted 
infantry there may be is generally lumped with the 
cavalry or sent as an escort to guns. 

In war its most important duties are independent, 
so independent often that they are unknown to the 
men who perform them. 

And since the cavalry detailed for a division has 
been found insufficient for its needs, and mounted 
infantry used to fill up the deficiency ; let mounted 
infantry, if it is to have a separate existence, supply 
in adequate numbers the place of the divisional 
cavalry, and be taught protection duty. 

For this the arm must be the rifle, not the carbine, 
as recently suggested. It is not that the mounted 
infantryman desires to come into action at 1,500 
yards, but he dislikes being put out of action at that 
distance. 

Pressure has sometimes to be put on the enemy to 
make him disclose his strength, and pressure cannot 
be put on any one who has all the shooting to himself 
for 1,000 yards. Hence the rifle. And let it be 
carried, not in a bucket, but slung in front on a horn, 
as in the broncho saddle. The use of the stock 
bucket means, when men are lolling, tired or even 
asleep, in the saddle, that two-thirds of the rider’s 
weight is supported on the off side. Sore backs are 
the consequence, and with sore backs the way of the 
army has been blazed across the veld. 

s 
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On the broncho saddle the rifle lies mostly across 
the horse, its weight is distributed and carried further 
forward. What has been said of the cavalryman’s 
spare equipment applies with greater force to the 
younger arm. There must be nothing but necessity 
on the horse. 


ARTILLERY. 


Perhaps it is in artillery that the war has wrought 
most revolution of our ideas. The royal regiment 
never had a reputation for adaptability, but it 
required a nation of farmers to prove how slowly it 
had progressed. 

From the faultless sufficiency of 12 and 15-pounders 
to what a medley we have come of pom-poms, 
Nordenfeldts, naval twelves, and 4'7’s. No wonder 
that the gunner stands aghast, and asks what in 
Vickers’ name he will be told next to handle. 

But in artillery the last word of the war has not 
yet been spoken. We only know that great changes 
are to come, that the impossible of yesterday will be 
the custom of to-morrow, and that the slim trim 
batteries of to-day have seen the end of their 
supremacy. 

The big guns are coming into the field; coming 
in shape less clumsy than we see them wear to-day ; 
coming perhaps behind oil or steam ; coming to speak 
across spaces where the field gun growls in vain ; and 
coming to stay. 

And with these, the little wicked wrangling 
snapping vixens, born at sea of the quick-firer and 
the Maxim, and bred to run on shore upon a pair of 
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wheels. They are coming, big gun and small, 
quick-firer and continuous, with the queer new 
shapes and the queer new noises, to stand against 
the slim trim batteries and do their work beside 
them. 

The future lies in the hand of the quick-firer. 
“Two shells are better than one,” says the new 
Maxim. And the saying is true. 

Two shells of a pound apiece are better than one 
of two pounds—against troops. For it is the frequent 
pounding that loosens the heart in a man sooner 
than the one big blow. 

But the big one must be there as well ; the blow 
that comes from below the sky, with all the dark 
terror about it of secrecy and appalling distance ; 
the thunderbolt with its slow deadly certitude, and 
that sheet of flaming shattering damnation spread 
out across the air. 

Long range and rapid fire. The in-betweens can 


go. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE REMAKING OF AN ARMY (continued) 


BLOEMFONTEIN, April 21st. 
HE remarks which were made under the above 
heading on the management of cavalry horses 
on the veld may have proved equally unacceptable 
to cavalry soldiers at home as here. 

Hence an Army Order on the subject, issued a few 
days after they were written, and endorsing the 
criticism of that letter, may be worth quoting. 

After alluding to a previous memorandum the 
order proceeds :— 

“The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief fully 
recognises that, under certain circumstances, and 
when some important advantage can be gained by 
sustained rapidity of movement, the sacrifice of horses 
may become a military necessity. Contingencies of 
this nature have occurred during the recent opera- 
tions, and have no doubt contributed in no small 
degree to the present condition of the mounted corps. 
On the other hand, there have been periods when the 
troops have halted, or only marched short distances, 


and on these occasions it is to be feared that due care 
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has not always been taken to feed the horses at short 
intervals, and to water them whenever the opportunity 
offered. Moreover, Lord Roberts has frequently 
observed that men remain mounted when there is 
no necessity for it, and on the line of march he has 
never yet seen the horses being led. 

“Making every allowance forlong and rapid marches, 
want of water, and deficient forage, Lord Roberts is 
of opinion that, if the horses, more particularly those 
of the cavalry and mounted infantry, had been better 
cared for, fewer of them would have become useless. 
The supply of remounts is not unlimited, besides 
which, fresh horses are not likely to be immediately 
forthcoming at the moment when they may be most 
urgently wanted. The success of military operations 
in this country largely depends on the mobility of 
the troops employed, and this ceases as soon as the 
horses fall into bad condition. 

“The Field- Marshal Commanding-in-Chief is 
confident that the officers to whom this order is 
addressed are as anxious as himself to maintain the 
efficiency of their respective corps, and he appeals to 
them to spare no trouble in looking after the feeding 
and watering of their horses, and to see that the men 
dismount and that the horses are allowed to graze on 
every possible opportunity. 

“His lordship draws the special attention of general 
and commanding officers to this subject, which is of 
vital importance to the army in South Africa, and he 
holds them responsible that his instructions are clearly 
understood and strictly complied with by all those 
serving under them.” 
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To that wise pronouncement one note might be 
added. When the last ounce is about to be de- 
manded from a horse, an ounce extra should be put 
into him while still possible. The horses which left 
Modder River, and they composed the bulk of General 
French’s command, left in no condition for a forced 
march on half rations. 

Also, it might be well to indicate, if on the score of 
modesty alone, that the lessons spoken of as learnt 
in this campaign are of two kinds: those learnt, 
painfully learnt, by all men; and those laid to heart 
at present only by the few. The suggestions concern- 
ing the future armament and employment of cavalry 
are still anathema to the ordinary cavalry officer. 
Small wonder, since the dash and glitter of the 
squadron were what attracted him—the splendours 
of peace. To the grim utilities of war he only gives 
his worst attention. 


INFANTRY. 


Concerning infantry there is much to be said which 
may well wait for the saying. 

In tactics especially our recent modifications are 
likely to be still further modified, for as yet no action 
can be claimed by us as a tactical success. 

It is probable that in the future the pace of strate- 
gical manceuvres will be improved, but the set pieces 
taken at a much slower rate. 

Advances will be precautiously deliberate, for the 
new trouble is not to get in but to get out of action. 

The endeavour of a small force in a strong position 
will’ be not only to retard the énemy’s successful 
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advance but to prevent his retreat ; and the offensive 
commander will have to fear, even more than a 
desperate resistance, a tenacity of restraint, and to 
find himself alike unable to press an assault or to 
extricate his men, till nightfall, from the enemy’s fire. 

At Klip Kraal some 300 Boers put an entire 
brigade practically out of action from 10 a.m. till 
dark by the simple expedient of permitting its 
approach within 500 yards before opening fire. 

That is but one of many new features introduced 
by the accuracy and range of modern rifle fire, and 
one of the future objectives of a commander will be 
to ‘tie up’ his enemy in detail with the least cost 
to himself—a problem sure to develop opportunities 
for subtlety and /inesse. 

We are learning many things all wrong out here. 
Continued immunity from a counter attack — in 
fact, the enemy’s complete lack of tactical initiative 
—has made us grievously careless of our reserves. 

And the handling of a reserve is no easy matter 
when bullets are still painfully effective at 2,000 
yards. 

At Drieput, when the Twelfth Brigade was crossing 
the river under a heavy fire in almost perfect safety, 
there was a belt of bullets some 1,800 yards behind 
it, in which nothing could have lived, and another 
space, objectionably dusty, 500 yards further on. 

It would have been impossible to move troops 
across either area without heavy loss, the ground 
affording no cover. 

In open country the Drill Book method of massing 
reserves and deploying in the direct line of advance 
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must go, and, save in hilly country, support seems 
likely to take the form of a secondary attack. 

The total failure of artillery to do what was pre- 
dicted of it has introduced a hiatus in the handling of 
infantry. 

The enemy was to be shaken with shell fire before 
a final advance should be attempted. But shell fire 
has not had so very shaking an effect. 

After ten days pouring out the terrors of our 
artillery at Paardeberg, the Boers admitted that 
lyddite had an unpleasant smell, and that they were 
- glad of their trenches while-we were firing shrapnel. 
Of a shaking they showed no sign at all. 

There were 120 guns to 4,000 Boers—a gun to 
every 33 Boers—a proportion not likely to be im- 
proved on in the future ; yet it is doubtful if, in those 
_ ten days, the guns damaged one man apiece. 

That can hardly be considered an effective prepa- 
ration for an infantry attack. 

The surprising utility of the Boers’ trench work 
brings up the question of the spade. We have used 
it very little, but without it at Paardeberg we would 
have been almost powerless. 

But digging under magazine fire is by no means 
an easy matter, and it is probable that, in the future, 
spade and shield must work together. 

The shield is still in its infancy, and, like any other 
infant, is praised mostly by its own mother, and meets 
elsewhere with little favour. 

That every man will carry a shield does not seem 
at present likely, not, at least, until the resistance 
and weight of steel bear an altered proportion. But 
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sufficient shields might be carried with each battalion 
to supply a company, by which entrenching opera- 
tions could be begun, the first trench being dug behind 
the shields, and, when occupied, covering with its 
fire the digging of a second. 

A shield seems also likely to come into use to 
enable reserve ammunition to be carried into the 
firing line. At present it may easily happen that a 
line may become isolated with exhausted pouches 
and no means of refilling them. Neither ‘does it 
seem altogether incredible that mechanical means 
may be adopted for conveying ammunition across 
ground swept by fire. 

With the extension of front now demanded, an 
extra sub-division of control has been found needful. 
An increase of company officers is hardly to be 
looked for, so that N.C.O.’s, and even privates, will 
have to be trained in new responsibilities, each 
group of five or six men were an acknowledged 
head. 

The future is to the army Siac individuality is 
most highly developed. That is the lesson of this 
campaign. 

The Boer fights with his instinct, other soldiers 
with their memories. 

Discipline destroys instinct, and piactive training 
most achieve its re-creation. ; 

The mould must be loosened when the drill-soldier 
is made, and the = Sie of his fighting quality re- 
kindled. 

But before troubling about that we must habituate 
him to the ordinary precautions of war. Habit alone 
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counts in an emergency. The presence of an enemy 
does not suddenly improve the soldier’s thinking 
capacity twenty per cent., as we seem to expect: 
rather it flurries out of his mind every mental 
process which has not become sub-conscious. 

The absurd unrealities of our manceuvres have 
much to answer for. If you permit men to stand 
in serried ranks, and fire at each other across 200 
yards on Salisbury Plain, you have yourself to thank 
when men and officers blunder into a like situation 
in the day of battle. 

Our present military objective is appearance on 
parade : that of the future must be utility in the field. 
We must teach our men not to look pretty, but to be 
effective ; not to perform, but to fight. One is met, 
of course, in every step of reform by the nightmare 
of recruiting. One must not, forsooth, teach the 
soldier his business, because that business is an 
arduous one, and if its ardours are made too promi- 
nent there will be no men to teach. 

If that, indeed, be the truth, the sooner we come 
to compulsory service the better. 

But let not the plea of recruiting be any longer 
advanced to cover our futilities in training. 

And while we have still to depend for our army on 
the fancy of a people, let us make a bid for that 
fancy by sensible means, and not by sacrificing the 
value of the thing we are making. 

Instead of paring every shred of distinction and 
display from our uniforms, let us emphasise the 
individual note of each regiment, and make its full 
dress*as attractive as possible to the eye. 
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Dress is the chief bait by which young men are 
caught, and if it be worth while to tie a fly with care 
to catch a salmon, surely it is so also to catch a man. 
And let the expense of this full dress be counter- 
balanced by a workmanlike material for drill and 
fatigue. 

It is impossible to profit by observations at 
manceuvres, if men are wearing a colour visible three 
times as far off as that which covers them on a cam- 
paign. It is foolish and improvident to start men in 
clean new clothes on the dirty job of war, and entails 
an outlay which must make many an officer look 
forward to a campaign with very mixed feelings, 
since he must certainly pay for his kit but may 
never get a chance of doing anything in it. 

Khaki is possibly not the best colour, and certainly 
cotton is the worst material. An open woollen 
mixture of buff and olive green would be more 
generally invisible and less likely to fade; and 
whether in hot or cold climates a porous wool is to 
be preferred to impervious cotton. It is at once 
cooler and warmer, and a better protection against 
violent extremes of temperature. But the sensible 
clothing of troops is too large a question to speak 
of here. 

We are merely concerned with the appearance of 
the soldier in the field as a part of his home training, 
chiefly with reference to the need of accustoming 
him to the conditions of a campaign. 

In this respect the regimental training of almost 
every Continental army, the Russian in particular, is 
infinitely superior to our own. In countries where 
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ample uncultivated ground remains, it is of course 
possible, in a way debarred from us, to throw the 
soldier on his own resources. But at least he may 
be taught the fundamental principles of caution and 
observation. 

I spent a good many nights on the picket line, and 
the absolute ignorance and apathy of the outposts 
on whom the safety of the army depended was a 
circumstance to make one shudder. 

Not only did they know nothing of their proper 
duties, but were ignorant that there was anything 
to be known. 

When a picket had a position assigned to it, its 
first concern was invariably its own comfort. The 
ground it commanded, the approaches it overlooked, 
the cover it afforded were secondary considerations. 
It was ignorant, as a rule, of the enemy’s supposed 
whereabouts, of the exact location of neighbouring 
pickets, even of its own proper front and of the 
points of the compass. It did not know to whom 
information was to be forwarded, or where the 
receiver of intelligence was to be found. 

That is but a sample of the effect resulting from 
slipshod regimental and manceuvre training. 

Such carelessness, one is told at home, is not 
credible, and our successes are pointed to in refuta- 
tion. Our successes are due to the lack of military 
knowledge and common courage in the Boer. Had 
he been as good a soldier as he is a stalker, our 
method would have had to be very much amended 
before we reached Pretoria. 

In some particulars it is no exaggeration to say 
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that the force under Lord Roberts was without 
discipline. One of the acutest critics with that army 
called ita mob. And a mob it was; a mob moved 
by the spirit of cheerful and unflinching courage. 
Thanks to that courage, its battle discipline was 
magnificent. There was never need for that corps 
which the Germans’ experience in 1870 taught them 
might be required to force skulkers into the line 
of fire And thanks to Tommy’s excellent good 
qualities the civil discipline of the army was a thing 
to wonder at: the marvellous restraint of thirsty and 
starving men in the presence of plenty which was not 
theirs, and the wonderful courtesy of those men 
always to the womenfolk along the way. 

Yet in military discipline it was a mob; a mob of 
the best and bravest fellows with whom a man may 
thank Heaven that his lot for a few months has been 
cast. 

* * * * * 

The Lee-Enfield is still on its trial, but complaints 
have been few. The weight of its ammunition is 
against it, and the fact of its being a single-loader. 

The big magazine, which seems so much in its 
favour, is only a quality of its defects, for with a — 
quintuple-loader no such reserve is needed. It is 
also an awkward gun to carry. 

On the accuracy of its shooting a campaign can 
throw no light. 

In range it is inferior to almost every rifle in use 
on the Continent, and its long-distance sighting is 
extremely clumsy. On these two points improve- 
ment is essential, and the calibre will probably 
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have to be reduced, though its stopping powers are 
not at present any too considerable, and the new Steyr 
seems to have carried the theory of reduction to 
eXcess. 

The bayonet will probably be retained, if only for 
night work, but its present shape is pretty certain to 
be modified. 

A hollow half-circular point of steel, some four 
inches long, fitted like the sheath of a leaf to its 
stem, and acting at need asa sight protector, would 
be amply sufficient for stabbing purposes, would not 
spoil the balance of the gun, and could be carried 
anywhere. The present weapon is equally trouble- 
some on the belt and on the rifle. 

But the bayonet leads one on to dangerous ground. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE REMAKING OF AN ARMY (continued) 
A.V.D. AND A.P.D. 


PRETORIA, Fune 28th. 


NE realises that our army was planned for 

almost any purpose but that of war, chiefly 

when considering the operation of its minor depart- 
ments. 

The parts fit together with deadly accuracy ; there 
is no elasticity, no allowance for expansion, for the 
contingencies of friction and rough usage. 

It is a very elegant piece of mechanism, so long 
as you work it where it was made; like a toy that 
runs beautifully on a smooth surface but comes to 
grief on the carpet. 

Of the values and faults of these departments the 
Army Veterinary is typical. 

Working without stress it runs prettily enough ; 
burdened with the weight of war it ceases as a 
coherent faculty to exist at all. 

When one commences in one’s impertinent manner 


to find fault, to suggest alteration, one’s suggestions 
271 
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are often quenched, quite apart from their futility, 
by the question of expense. 

The changes, however, which one would see in the 
Army Veterinary Department have at least the merit 
of a proposed economy. 

The waste in horseflesh during the South African 
Campaign has been little short of appalling, and for 
that waste the inadequacy of the A.V.D. has been 
largely to blame. 

Not that the members of that deplete are 
responsible for its failure. With the material at 
their disposal they have done what they could ; 
where they failed failure was inevitable, and could 
easily have been foretold. 

That failure came of an inability to differentiate 
between the conditions of peace and war. 

In peace, the number of horses that go sick never 
put a strain on hospital accommodation. They can 
be left to get well; there is no pressing haste; drugs, 
nursing, doctoring are all easily available. 

In war, where a regiment discards its horses by 
the hundred, the peace capacity of the department 
is swamped at once. Hospitals have to be organised 
along the line of march, sick horses have to be 
collected, convalescents to be transferred to grazing 
farms, the cured to be forwarded, the dead to be 
buried, and constant attention dispensed to all. For 
this not only does no provision exist in England, but 
the organisation of the department goes far to prevent 
any effective improvisation. 

It has, to begin with, no subordinate belongings. 
Everything it is supposed to have belongs to some 
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one else. Its farriers and shoeing smiths are regi- 
mental property: it cannot call any fragment of its 
scattered soul its own. It is at the beck and call of 
every emergency, not as a department, but as a 
loosened bundle of units. 

When a hospital has to be improvised on the line 
of march there exists no nucleus for expansion in the 
shape of a staff. 

Its officers, attached and detached, worked already 
beyond the limit of effective capacity, cannot be 
spared for duties not immediately connected with 
the army in the field; even if they could they carry 
with them no executive control, and there is no 
subordinate department to, be controlled by them. 
Application is made to the handiest cavalry regiment 
for an officer to look after the hospital, and the officer 
forthcoming is, as may be imagined, not the one 
whose services will be most missed. 

Colonels of cavalry regiments on active service, 
probably already underhanded, do not detach their 
best men to look after sick horses, and it is generally 
a ‘stiff’un’ who takes charge of the hospital; and 
the cavalry officer selected for his incapacity can be 
‘stiffer’ than any of the horses he is ever asked to 
handle. 

About him are attracted, apparently by that 
magnetic quality which incapacity seems to possess 
for its kind, all the useless odds and ends in camp, 
and with these, and a few neat cases of veterinary 
stores, the hospital is started. 

With men entirely new to the intimate needs of a 
horse, it is small wonder that the hospital becomes 
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and remains a costly and offensive dumping-ground 
for moribund beasts. 

Its convalescents are of no use till the war is over, 
but its convalescents fortunately are few; the dying 
and useless animals, however, last long enough to 
consume a quantity of valuable forage, which at the 
front, inside of whole but starving horses, might 
change the current of a campaign. 

It would be cheaper, wiser, and more effective, 
with our present inadequate arrangements, at once 
to shoot every horse that cannot be cured on the 
line of march. 

The Army Veterinary Department is under- 
manned, even on its peace footing. A high stan- 
dard of excellence is demanded of those who would 
enter, yet the service is not made sufficiently at- 
tractive for men of ability. A bribe in the shape 
of good starting-pay is thrown out to the sub- 
altern, but there the advantages of the service 
end. 

Conseqently the best men go into civil employ- 
ment, and from that source the army counts on 
getting auxiliary assistance when its own meagre 
capacity is overstrained. In our South African 
Campaign two-thirds of the veterinary officers had to 
be drawn from outside the army. 

Now, though a few good men may be forthcoming 
from patriotic motives in. such an emergency, the 
majority of such hurriedly-enlisted recruits are 
certainly neither in standing nor in knowledge on the 
level of the men with whom they have to work. 

Even were their qualifications all that could be 
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wished, they would have acquired little experience in 
civil life to deal with the everyday contingencies of a 
campaign. 

Most of the ailments from which horses suffer on 
service are military specialities. 

The experience of a man who has always had to 
deal with horses regularly and adequately fed, and 
for which the indicated drug, the required appliance, — 
or even the needful rest are always forthcoming, is 
astray when confronted with the effects of famine 
rations, and obliged to treat with make-shift remedies 
the victims of starvation, ill-feeding, and overwork. 

Sore backs, the outcome of long-continued pres- 
sure on shrunken muscle, collapse from exhaustion 
and want of water, the various diseases of the blood 
which come from over-heating food, he has probably 
never had seriously to consider. 

Rest, his panacea for many ills, he cannot prescribe 
on a campaign. 

He has never had to make pads of straw bottle- 
cases to prevent the breaking of a sore; never seen 
the artillery bus horse fed on patties of wheat flour 
and chopped chaff, never had to replenish his 
medicine chest from the commissariat stores, and to 
devise substitutes for what cannot be found there. 
From two to three years are required to make a 
veterinary surgeon proficient in army ailments, and 
one campaign at least is needed before he comes to 
his full value on active service. 

A case in point occurred at Welgelegen. A field 
officer’s charger, a very valuable animal, which had 
been ailing the day before, and had in consequence 
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been led that morning, fell exhausted in a donga 
on the south side of the spruit. Neither force nor 
persuasion could induce him even to lift his head. 
Two civil surgeons after listening to the symptoms 
diagnosed the case respectively as sand colic and 
acute rheumatism, and each agreed it was quite 
impossible the horse could be moved. The third 
to see him as the column moved by was a young 
army vet., who had learnt his business. 

“Give him as much water as he wants and drive 
him into camp,” he said shortly. 

The water was brought, the horse drank greedily, 
and staggered on into his lines. 

“What's the matter with him?” repeated the 
youngster as he watched the horse move; “he’s got 
laminitis, and has sweated himself dry with pain.” 

That is but one instance of the advantage of 
familiarity with diseases most prevalent in the army. 

But it is not only for the correct diagnosis of 
disease that such familiarity is needed, but for the 
prevention of others whose advent can be foreseen. 

Expert supervision means effecting a great saving 
in horseflesh. Even for sore backs, that curse of 
cavalry campaigning, a good deal may be done. 

Sore backs are caused less by bad riding and ill- 
made saddles than by sheer continuous pressure on 
one spot. As the horse grows lean from hard work 
and lack of food, the muscles waste and sink on 
either side of the spine, the saddle rests directly on 
the vertebre, and the blood-vessels of the shrunken 
fascia are squeezed dry. 

Bullets are about the only things that take a 
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cavalryman out of his saddle, but even if he could 
be persuaded on the march to walk one mile in three 
or four, he would still leave sufficient weight on his 
horse to prevent any return of blood to the wasted 
vessels, and his kit is of too complicated a con- 
trivance to encourage off-saddling during temporary 
halts. 

Yet, pending the operation of common-sense in 
cavalry affairs, and the decline of the charger as a 
beast of burden, much may be done by the trans- 
ference of backs, which have reached the danger 
point of atrophy, from the squadron to the traces of 
artillery or transport. 

At present from:lack of efficient supervision, and 
of a department responsible for the condition of, and 
qualified to handle for its best advantage, the working 
horses of an army, disease is permitted to make 
such progress that the horse, when reported unfit, is 
not worth the price of his shoes as a fighting unit. 

What can be done in the way of prevention was 
seen in the outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia among 
the oxen on their way to Bloemfontein for the final 
advance. 

The prospects of an advance of any sort was 
threatened by the advent of that deadly scourge, and 
had not a man been on the spot to combat it Lord 
Roberts must have remained where he was. 

The diseased animals were killed, the railway 
utilised as a boundary line between the suspected and 
the secure, guards mounted on every level crossing, 
and 5,000 beasts inoculated which might have been 
infected with the disease. 
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The fashion in which glanders has been stamped 
out in England since 1886, though still rife in India, 
might also be cited. 

Yet the Indian veterinary establishment is excel- 
lent in theory, and, had its effectiveness not been 
sacrificed to dishonest economies in the estimates, 
and its station hospitals persistently undermanned, 
might serve as a model for what we must have 
throughout the army. 

But the alterations called for are fundamental ; the 
department must have a new basis. Fundamental, 
since it must begin for the first time to be a depart- 
ment. It must have a subordinate staff, and that 
staff must be its own. 

It must draw likely men from cavalry regiments, 
train then in its schools, and dispense them when 
trained where they are needed, but as members of the 
department now and of the regiment no longer. 

Thus a Veterinary Department will at last be 
formed, controlled by its own officers; and though 
distributed throughout the service, with units always 
available, when required, to supply a staff for emer- 
gency hospitals in time of war, or to undertake any 
such pressing duties in the field, for the fulfilment of 
which the Army Veterinary Department should be 
alone responsible. 

This creation of departmental control would go 
some way to improve the status of the veterinary 
surgeon ; his temporal disabilities have already been 
recognised by the War Office, and, it may be hoped, 
are on the road to remedy. 

An immediate increase in the peac. strength of the 
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department is essential, and some methods manufac- 
tured for its orderly expansion in time of war. 
The sudden swamping of a military establishment 
by civil assistance will not, one ®usts, be seen again. 

Since a tendency seems to exist to supplement our 
deficiencies in times of stress from the auxiliary forces, 
there is no reason that Yeomanry vets, should not 
undergo a month’s yearly training, and be retained 
for employment when required in the field. 

Also, seeing the drain on the establishment in 
time of war, retired surgeons might be called out on 
such occasions for home service, and thus every man 
under a certain age made available for service in the 
field. 

And when once the A.V.D. is organised on a 
satisfactory basis, one may hope that the Remount 
Department will be taken in hand. 

As present one’s wonder is, considering the fashion 
in which remount officers are appointed, and the 
chaotic condition in which the theory of remounts 
remains, that the department manages to supply the 
army with the animals. It only does so, in an 
emergency like the present, by a very large and 
quite needless expenditure of money. It is to be 
hoped that this war will persuade the authorities to 
consider the question of large remount farms, managed 
not by needy cavalry officers, but by practical breeders 
of horses. The Orange River Colony offers as fine 
ground for such farms as may be found anywhere. 
But whether we decide to breed horses or not, an 
end should be made to the buying of them by men 
who often require expert advice before deciding on 
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the soundness of the beasts they buy. Let the 
Remount Department be made an adjunct of the 
A.V.D. and let the men already responsible for the 
health of the army horses be entrusted also with 
their production. 


THE ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT. 


One cannot in speaking of the Army Pay Depart- 
ment plead the loss resulting from obsolete organisa- 
tion and overwork, simply because the department 
has so far, in spite of every temptation, declined to 
break down, but one may instance its working in 
South Africa as a fair sample of the chaotic result 
of a dual control at headquarters, 

It makes no show in the reports of Correspondents, 
it cuts no figure in the list of honours, yet on its 
smooth and silent working the comfort of a force in 
the field depends. 

In this land of lost reputations it is almost a com- 
pliment to be overlooked, and the A.P.D. can claim 
to have attracted no adverse attention. 

Dumped down in Capetown with a fantastic page 
of the mobilisation tables and a field service pay 
list—differing only in type from the ordinary one— 
for its guidance, without peace preparation or scheme 
of operation, it has had to act entirely on its own 
responsibility, and solve new problems in its own 
way. 

At the manceuvres of 1898 every other department 


in the army was tested but that responsible for its 
funds. 
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Its home organisation is so clumsy that at no time 
could more than 30 per cent. of its staff be spared for 
South Africa. It has no reserve of officers or clerks, 
and to meet a call of 175, which should by right have 
been 350, only half a dozen of the clerks rejoined and 
a few officers, more than half of whom had been re- 
tired at sixty years of age as officially worn out. 

The A.P.D. suffers, as has been said, from a dual 
control ; and neither a department nor a man can 
effectively serve two masters. 

The financial secretary is responsible for its 
accounts, the quartermaster-general for its organisa- 
tion. The accounts are clumsy; but all the help 
possible has been given by the civil side, and the 
main difficulty arose from an absolute absence of 
organisation before the war, for the lack of which the 
military authorities are alone to blame. 

On the transference of the major operations to 
Natal, the proper proportion of the Pay Department 
staff was forwarded to Durban, the Chief Paymaster 
supposing that the consequent deficiency would be 
made good at Capetown on the arrival of fresh 
troops. 

He trusted, however, in vain; for the Capetown 
staff never exceeded that prescribed for two Army 
Corps, while it had to deal practically with the 
equivalents of five, distributed through the two con- 
quered Republics as well as in the Cape Colony, 
along a line of communications ten times the length 
of that in Natal. 

Yet, asa sample of how to make the most of in- 
sufficient means, the big office in Capetown, with its 
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fourteen local branches and half a dozen up country, 
could scarcely be improved on. 

The difficulties of payment have been met by 
working the campaign with paper, a special form of 
cheque payable through any bank being used; the 
supply officers being thus enabled to pay as they went. 

By this avoidance of specie payments not only 
was there no loss of coin, but a considerable drain of 
gold from England was avoided ; the monthly dis- 
bursements of the department amounting to one and 
a half million, nearly equal to the entire Army Vote 
in peace time. 

Those who have had to do business with the 
department in Capetown have been agreeably 
astonished by a total absence of red tape in its 
working, a thorough knowledge of its own affairs, and 
a ready acceptance of responsibility for even its more 
obscure workings, 

Yet this is the department’s first campaign, and 
its entire machinery has had to be improvised in 
Capetown, for no contingency had been foreseen or 
provided for by the War Office. 

The staff was doled out in so niggard a fashion 
that but for the climate and ability of its personnel a 
breakdown must have occurred. 

Affairs undreamed of in peace have been thrust on 
the department and successfully manipulated. 

If the War Office intends to set its house in order, 
it cannot do better than take the advice of the men 
who have built up the system on which the war has 
been worked. 

The fic ncial methods of the army are faulty. 
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The system is so cumbersome that it will barely 
work under peace conditions ; in the field it becomes 
impossible. 

The department should be placed under its proper 
head, the financial secretary; accounts should be 
simplified, needless counter-signatures abolished, and 
financial advisers appointed to the staff of generals in 
the field, with powers as extended as are granted in 
India in similar circumstances. 

At present a chief paymaster on active service, 
raising and spending a million and a half a month, 
cannot sanction the issue of fourpence a day to a 
soldier without the counter-signature of, it may be, a 
junior staff officer. 

This last absurdity brings one to the general treat- 
ment of the department. 

The maximum of responsibility with the minimum 
of authority seems to be the axiom of the War Office. 
Work is out of all proportion to the pay, and bearsa 
still more forbidding relation to any other form of 
recognition. 

The men of the corps get nothing. They alone 
are debarred commissions, and suffer the slowest 
promotion in the army. 

Neglect may very easily ruin a most competent 
personnel. Over a third of the P.D. staff in South 
Africa, seeing their comrades in other branches con- 
tinually promoted while they are deemed unworthy of 
recognition, have volunteered for service under the 
civil power. 

There is no reason why the members of the Army 
Pay Department should be treated less liberally than 
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those of the Army Service Corps and Royal Medical 
Corps; and if a good man be worth having he is worth 
rewarding. 

Otherwise, as a rule, you have him not; and he 
becomes the servant of another who deserves him 
better. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE REMAKING OF AN ARMY (continued) 
THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


HE controversy which has eddied round the 
R.A.M.C. seems in many ways an idle one. 

It started with the treatment of the sick and © 
wounded on the line of march; some people being 
apparently under the impression that a campaign 
should be conducted chiefly in the interest of the 
disabled, and that only goodwill is needed to carry 
all the comforts of a London hospital with a march- 
ing army. On this premise it seemed of course 
intolerable, in a town, with an army seven hundred 
miles from its base, and scarcely able to feed its own 
sound men and horses, that the sick were allowed to 
remain for several weeks in considerable discomfort. 
The prevention of such an occurrence in the future 
might have been discussed philosophically, especially 
on such provisional premises; but the question 
degenerated instead into a personal and political 
altercation, in which the R.A.M.C. came in for 
much undeserved abuse, and some very ridiculous 


appraisement. 
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Those who might have found ground for argument 
as the apologists of the corps became its eulogists. 
They would find nothing faulty in its arrangements, 
nothing deficient in its skill, even its organisation left 
them undismayed. They saw in its practitioners the 
pick of the profession, and in its implements, if not 
modernity, at least the classic consecration sufficient 
for a soldier’s needs. 

Now such an attitude is neither logical nor of 
service to the cause. A man sent to buy horses at a 
fair with a twenty pound limit is not expected to 
return with Derby winners. And, considering the 
possible income of a skilful surgeon, the Government 
is not likely to attract those likely to attain it by 
the offer of a bare sufficiency. 

The men who take to army doctoring are either 
fonder of soldiering than of surgery, desire to avoid 
the continuous struggle for existence, or crave a 
secure social position with an easy competence. 
Under either alternative you may find a clever man, 
but he will be a somewhat rare bird, and his abilities 
are not likely to be improved by sequestration from 
those influences which force research and effect 
improvement. 

The agitation for army rank in the R.A.M.C. 
some years ago was significant of its qualities and 
ambition. Nominally its desire was to secure depart- 
mental control : but he must be a novice in soldiering 
who would expect a freer hand from a mere change 
of title ; and if such result has been obtained it is not 
appreciably apparent. On the other hand the result 
which might have been expected from such a change 
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has come about. The doctors prayed for title, for 
decoration ; in short, though perhaps they knew it not, 
for tape. And the red honour of tape has been granted 
them, as it always is granted, in knots about their 
fingers and in a noose about their necks. 

Now the ambition of the army surgeon is, as a 
rule, to be as like a soldier and as unlike a doctor as 
the fates will permit. As a rule, too, he succeeds. 
He is a good sportsman, ready for any form of 
amusement, indifferent to danger, easy tempered, and 
generally to be relied upon in the treatment of 
straighforward ailments. 

He is,in short, just what might be expected from 
the conditions of his existence—speaking always, be 
it remembered, of ‘the average, not of the rare 
exception who is able to get out of the ruck and 
devote himself to some special study. 

And, as he stands, he may very well be accepted by 
those who praise him. If another stamp of man is 
wanted he must be sought in some other fashion. 
The prospects of the R.A.M.C. and the conditions 
of its life, will not attract the men who make the 
epochs of surgery. How should they, make them as 
tempting as you will? It is not money that allures 
genius, but opportunity. The student who feels the 
future within him will stay where he has the largest 
scope for study. You will not find him in the army 
under any heading. If such men are required for a 
campaign they must be attached temporarily as they 
have been in the past. That also is opportunity and 
they will be glad of the experience. Only you need 
not pay them at the rate of £5,000 a year. Men can 
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be had sufficient for all the purposes of field surgery 
for far less than that. The miraculous operation is 
seldom possible in the pervading foulness of camp 
life, and the one man who can perform it is rather 
wasted at the front. Civil surgeons, the masters of 
any operation that can be performed in a field 
hospital, could be retained without great cost or 
difficulty for the possible needs of war. 

It would be better to reinforce the R.A.M.C. by 
such men in the moment of emergency, than to 
attempt spasmodically to raise the level of profi- 
ciency in the corps after the mischief of successive 
campaigns. 

But in the corps, even as it exists at present, 
some improvement might be made. 

The majority of the office work on which an army 
doctor spends a good deal of his time might be 
relegated to medical clerks. This would free the 
doctor, in peace, from much of the deadening 
barrack influence which is so bad for him, and in war 
would largely expedite his treatment of the wounded. 
It is very probable that no small number of lives were 
sacrificed in South Africa to the making out of 
returns from which a surgeon should, on such occa- 
sions, be entirely exempt. 

Nothing has such an obliterating effect on person- 
ality as routine, and barrack routine is of all forms 
the worst. It is that which has robbed the R.A.M.C. 
of initiative and adaptability, the lack of which was 
so conspicuous when the corps was confronted with a 
new environment at Bloemfontein, Kroonstad, and 
Pretoria. 
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There, its very means of grace was a stumbling- 
block, since the means were new. It could make the 
inadequacy of an ambulance wagon go a long way, 
but it did not know what in the world to do with a 
Court of Justice. Given an entire city out of which 
to construct hospitals, it resembled a yew, cut for 
centuries to the shape of an armchair, told suddenly 
to grow like a tree. The army doctor has been so 
clipped and stunted by army discipline, he has 
acquired such a habit of subordination, that he had 
ceased to consider the supreme claim of the sick, 
he had forgotten what it was, in the name of pain 
and death, to have authority, and he heartily damned 
the scope of an opportunity which completely over- 
whelmed his trammelled mind. 

So it was a civil doctor and civilian authority 
which turned the shops of Pretoria inside out, and 
fitted up the finest hospital in South Africa. And 
the reason simply was that the military mind was so 
atrophied by continual ductility that it had lost the 
power of initiation. 

That functional debility may be somewhat amended 
by freeing the corps as far as possible in peace time 
from the red tape of control. 

It would seem also that the failure of the P.M.O. 
on whom the duty devolved to point out the dangers 
attending the occupation of Bloemfontein, after its 
water supply had been severed, must be attributed to 
this same disinclination to assume authority. 

It has been repeatedly stated that no one could 
have foreseen the second outbreak of typhoid in 
Bloemfontein. Not only was it perfectly easy to 
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foresee, but its occurrence seemed so certain that the 
present writer drafted a telegram, the day after the 
main supply had been cut, to prepare the public for a 
general move of Lord Roberts’s column to the line of 
the Modder, owing to the risks which would be run 
by the use of wells and dams long disused for drink- 
ing purposes and always regarded with suspicion. 
That telegram was suppressed by the Censor; one 
presumed, at the time, on account of the ignorance it 
displayed on the subject of a water supply. 

The army stayed in Bloemfontein, and drank—and 
died. 

We are told now that drinking may have had 
nothing to do with the propagation of the disease: 
that it was the dust which did it, or the drains, or the 
flies. Possibly! Our ignorance of the malady seems 
so considerable that all asseveration should be 
avoided. 

Still, seeing that enteric fever is admitted occasion- 
ally to be water-borne, the sources of our drinking 
supply might have been subjected to more attention. 

It would, anyway, have been a wise precaution to 
prevent men from quenching their thirst, as happened 
at Bloemfontein, with water in which the linen of 
enteric patients had been washed! 

And that brings one to a suggestion, which may be 
as well made here as elsewhere, that a competent 
analyst should be attached on service to every head- 
quarter staff, to decide, where such selection is 
possible, on the sources of supply from which drinking 
water may be drawn. 

There is no reason why the R.A.M.C. should 
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not furnish analysts able to pronounce with speed, 
and with such certainty as is possible, on the quality 
of water, save that the War Office would be sure to 
load any man, drawn departmentally, with so many 
other duties that his operation as an analyst would 
be rendered farcical. 

It is to be hoped that nothing written here will 
read as censure on a brave and hard-working body of 
men. The fashion in which our surgeons have 
exposed themselves in action under a fire which kept 
the fighting-men upon their faces has won the 
admiration of all with whom they served, and the 
endurance with which they tended the wounded, hour 
by hour, after the long strain of a big day’s fighting, 
set an example of self-sacrifice to all. 

This campaign has taught the combatant ranks 
that their non-combatant comrades are in courage no 
whit behind them, and probably the sick and 
wounded have never before been so admirably 
attended. 

The defects of the army surgeons are those of their 
creators : their excellences are their own. 

With wise encouragement, less restriction, a more 
liberal expenditure, the R.A.M.C. might easily be 
made more effective and of greater profit to the 
State. 

But the reformers must not endeavour to reform 
too much. 
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A NOTE ON THE CLIMATE OF THE VELD 
I 


HE great expenditure of horses, the grievous mortality 

amongst our men, seems to have produced an impres- 

sion in England as to the salubrity of South Africa the very 
opposite of the truth. 

Since that impression may act as a serious deterrent to 
intending colonists, the sooner it be removed the better. 

The climate of the two conquered Republics is, so far as 
my experience goes, the finest in the world. 

Its bracing dryness may be equalled on the southern 
uplands of Siberia, its splendid sunshine on the western 
slopes of the Andes, its tonic clearness among the Arabian 
hills, but nowhere can weather more favourable to man and 
beast be found for the round of the year. 

A good deal of discouraging superlative has been devoted 
to the midsummer heat upon the high veld ; but the settler 
will never need to share the soldier’s experience of lying 
for fifteen hours under the unclouded sun, and will never 
in consequence be conscious of the soldier’s lassitude, nor 
of the soldier’s thirst. Even the oldest colonists found 
their experiences enlarged when they shared them with the 
army. ° 
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The heat is, no doubt, great ; but it is dry and still ; and a 
head habituated to exposure found it endurable at midday 
without a hat. 

Then the nights, even in midsummer, are exquisitely 
fresh. There is no difficulty about sleep, as in most hot 
climates ; indeed, sleep in South Africa acquires a new 
meaning. One wakes at dawn as if refreshed not from 
slumber but by food, as though one had drunk rest out of 
the night. 

And this coolness that falls with darkness is attended 
with none of the evil consequences which follow such 
changes in most climates. One was warned to wear nothing 
but woollen underclothing, and to provide oneself with a 
cholera belt and all the precautions of the East. 

But I found the linen which serves for an English 
summer amply sufficient, though having often to sleep out 
upon the veld without any sort of covering ; and only wore 
wool in the shape of a short riding coat before sunrise and 
after sunset in the winter days. 

As to disease ; typhoid is undoubtedly endemic in South 
Africa, but so it is in every country with a somewhat 
unclean people. On the veld there is no reason that any 
one with common care and cleanly habits should suffer 
from enteric, and the towns should soon be freed from 
it under British rule. A man who cannot keep his health 
on the uplands of South Africa would lose it anywhere, and 
many have found health there who had looked for it in vain 
elsewhere. 

In the matter of horses the late campaign has been 
especially deceptive, since horse sickness, the scourge we 
most feared, probably did not cost us a hundred head in the 
whole campaign. But horse sickness is a waning malady, 
and not so widespread as is imagined. The cavalry was 
a good deal troubled by laminitis and sand colic, but 
these are rather the attendant ills of a campaign than of a 
climate, and horse breeders in the Orange River Colony 
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would find themselves confronted with no ills which are 
not common to every country, and in possession of many 
advantages which are rarely to be acquired. 

Even during the campaign, only care and good feeding 
were needed to keep horses in health. I started from Cape- 
town with three country-bred horses—two to draw a four- 
wheeled cart built there to my design, and one to ride. 
With the exception of the few miles from Paardeberg to 
Bloemfontein, when one of the cart-horses was down with 
laminitis, those three horses did the entire work of the 
campaign; and the survivors, one being shot, fetched 
within five pounds of what they cost me. That, in the very 
worst of markets—since few civilians were allowed to possess 
horses—was a sufficient testimony to their condition after 
five months of hard work. 

It proves, also, that there is nothing in the veld climate 
especially antagonistic to horseflesh, though the abrupt 
changes in the temperature of the ground during the 
summer rains is trying to the feet, and upon horses fed, as 
ours were, almost wholly on nitrogenous food, provocative 
of fever. 
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III 


THE MARCH OF THE SIXTH DIVISION FROM 
MODDER RIVER TO BLOEMFONTEIN 


HOUR OF Dis- 
DATE. — ms START. | ARRIVAL. |TANCE. 
Miles 
Feb, 12 | Enslin, Graspan ...... RAMGAM. s.<6.-ccsevean 6am. I p.m. ok 
» 13 | Ramdanm ...............] Waterval Drift 5am Iiam, 10 
» 14 | Waterval Drift .| Wegdrai . ram Il am. ok 
» 14 jaWegdrai ........ Klip Drift... 5 p.m 12,30 a.m 
15th 113 
12 noon 
3 ZF bKlip Drift...........] Brandvallei ......... ( on 17th } ioe 
yo £7 je brandvallei ......ccs.s- PaardebEt S ...s..05000. -m. : .m. 4 
» 18 |dPaardeberg .. ..| Boer Laager... vee m. I 
Mar. 1 |eBoer Laager.. ..| Osfontein ......... ..-| 9.30 a.m. .30 a.m. 4 
» 7 |fOsfontein..... .| Poplar Grove .m. 20 
» 8 \gPoplar Grove Roodepoort Farm ...| 12 noon | 4.30 p.m. 7 
» 10 \hRoodepoort Farm ,,.) Driefontein (near) ...} 6 a.m. 6 p.m. ro 
ay en |) Driefonteln vcctwcccxs Kaals Spruit Farm...| 5.30 a.m. 3 p.m. 14 


12 | Kaals Spruit Farm.,.| Venters Vallei ... 5.30a.m. | 2.30 p.m. 12 
» 13 |7Venters Vallei.........) Brand Kop ... 3pm. |iram. rqth| 13 
» 14 |kBrand Kop .,........ ...| Bloemfontein ......... 9 a.m. 2 p.m. 6 


(a) Affair with enemy’s outposts. 
(b) 13th Brigade engaged with enemy's rearguard, 18th Brigade followed. 
() 552 miles in five marching days. 
(ad) Battle of Paardeberg. 
(e) Change camp. 
(J) Including detour. 
) Drove enemy from positions. 
(h) Battle of Driefontein. 
(i) 77 miles in six days, 7th to 13th. 
(k) Marched through Bloemfontein. 
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IV 


THE KILLED AND WOUNDED 


Appended isa list of those who were killed and wounded, 
who were missing or taken prisoners, during Lord Roberts’s 
march from the Modder River to Bloemfontein. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Ramdam (Colonel Hannay’s Mounted Infan- 
Ea EON SEY c5, co civccyiuensasssneaeveasidescnnnecsasenca 
Dekiel’s Drift, Feb. 12 ..... re 
Waterval Drift, Feb. 15 .. 
Jacobsdal, Feb. 14 and 15 
Cavalry Division (to Kimberley), Feb. 13 to 17 
Kiip Kraaly Peb cOcand £7 v.cc.ccssrennsceoccescccese 
Weaardeber sy, PED AS sucowdec<s--<scencesascsensencasnass 
Paardeberg (Cronje’s capture), Feb, I9 to 28... 
Osfontein MACH TtO.G® iccisacevecsacacscsancsencase 
Poplar Grove, March 7... ay 
Driefontein, March I0 ............seeseeeee 
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Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr. Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well- ‘known in South 
Africa. They are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should 
enjoy a considerable popularity. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, with a Commentary by H. M. Batson, and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. 

This edition of the famous book, the text of which is printed by permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan, is the most complete i in existence. It contains FitzGerald’s last text, 
and a very full commentary on each stanza. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 


Scientific and Educational 


THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


For this edition all the important mss. have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very full. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. Hare, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W.C. C. PakEs, Guy’s 
Hospital. With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 155. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY: AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., 
formerly Lecturer on Physics in Mason University ail Birming- 
ham. With numerous diagrams, Crown 8vo. 35. 6 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, sai AND 
PRESENT. By C. C, CHANNER and M. E. RoBerts. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RiTzEMa Bos. 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown 8v0. 38. 64. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By HENRy HILL, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 


A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. BALLY, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 25. [Methuen’s Commercial Series. 
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Fiction 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


QUISANTE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of 
‘Many Cargoes.’? With 12 Illustrations by W. OWEN. Cvown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas MALEtT, Author 
‘The Wages of Sin.’ Crow 8vo. 6s. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR MoRRISON, Author of 
©A Child of the Jago,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS: Stories for the War Fund. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING and Others. Edited by C. J. CUTCLIFFE 
Hyne. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be given to the War Fund. 
Aah contributors are :—Rudyard Kipling, Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett, 
Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max PEMBERTON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By EDEN PHILLPoTTs, Author 
of § The Children of the Mist.’ Witha frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By HENRy JAMES, Author of ‘What Maisie 


Knew.’ Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By ROBERT HICHENS, Author 


of ‘Flames.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
Author of ‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN: A Collection of Stories relating 
to the Spanish-American War of 1898. By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WINEFRED. By S. BARING GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 
With 8 Illustrations by EDGAR BuNDY. Crows 8vo. 6s. 


THE STRONG ARM.. By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘The 
Countess Tekla.’ Illustrated. Crow 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By RiIcHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘The Beetle,’ ‘Marvels and Mysteries,’ etc. Crows 8vo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLOUNDELLE BuRTON, Author 
*The Clash of Arms.’ Crown 8vo. 65s. 


PATH AND GOAL. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 65s. 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. By E. H. STRAIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. PENNY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of jungle life in India. 


FITZJAMES. By LILIAN STREET. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Wovelist 


A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready :— 


XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. GILBERT PARKER. 


XIV. A MAN OF MARK. ANTHONY Hope. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas MALET. 
XVI. THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
[ October. 
XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. EpNA LYALL, 
[Wovember. 


Metbuen’s Sixpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books. 
J. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj.-General BADEN-POWELL. 


Il. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 
III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. CLark RUSSELL. 
IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. _ S. BaRING GOULD. 
V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. CRoKER. 


VI. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biography. 
J. S. FLETCHER. 


VII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA, J. S. FLETCHER, 


AZ 


A CATALOGUE OF 


Messrs. METHUEN’S 
PU BLIGCATLONS 
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Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
68th Thousand, Crown 8vo. 65. 
Leather, 6s. net. 

‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 

of character. ... Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line. —Z%mes. 


‘The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is?’—Padl Mall Gazette. 


Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
57th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top, 6s, Leather, 6s. net, 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 


to take account of them,.’—Manchester 
Guardian, 


‘Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius,’'—Dazly Telegraph. 


“Q."" PQEMS AND BALLADS. By 
“Q." Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“Q.". GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By ‘‘Q." Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. Second Edition. 
Feap, 8v0. 55. 


H. Ibsen, BRAND. A Drama by 
HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. TZhird Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A. D. Godley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 

neat yersification. . . . Every one will 
wish there was more of it.’— Zi#mes. 


A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GopLEY. Crown 8vo0, 
2s, 6d. net, 

‘A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry.’—S4. James's Gazette, 


J. @. Cordery, THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crown 8vo, 75, 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis STEVEN- 
SON. With an Etched Portrait by 
WILLIAMSTRANG. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Buckram. 65. 

‘A fascinating book.’—Standard. 
* Unique in Literature.’"—Daily Chronicle. 

G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 
8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 05. 6d. 

This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece, 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

*We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will finda 
very garden of delight in it. —Spectator. 


W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
HENLEY. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 
35. 6d. 

*It isa body of choice and lovely poetry.’— 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top, 65. 


H.C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H, C. BEEcHING, M.A. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.’—Times. 

*Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QUILLER CoUCH. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 


Veats. Revised and Enlarged 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘An attractive and catholic selection.’— 
Times. 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. STEEVENS. 
Foolscap Bu0. 35. 6d. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Drxon, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.’—Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

* A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.’—Times. 


L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By LauRIE MAGNUus. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.’—Literature. 


Sterne. THE LIFEAND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
LAWRENCE STERNE. With an In- 
troduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
and a Portrait. 2vols. 7s. 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET, and 
a Portrait. 2vols. 7s. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
JAMES MoRIER. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. BROWNE, M.A, anda 
Portrait. 2vo0ls. 7s. 


Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
WALTON. With an Introduction by 
VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Por- 
trait. 35. 6d, 


Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Jounson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. MILLAR, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. Ios. 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by ANDREW LANG 
and W. A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, gilt top, 
65, 

‘Among editions in one volume, this will 
take the place of authority,’ 7imes. 
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F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
School Edition. 2s. 6d. 


‘The book is full of splendid things.’— 
World. 


Bc Ga. 


Metbuen’s Standard Library 


Dante. LA COMMEDIA ODI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A carefully-revised text, printed with 
beautiful clearness.'—Glasgow Herald. 


Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt 
top. 85. 6d. each. Also Cr, 8vo. 65. 
each. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for anew 
edition of Gibbon’s great work... . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
takethistask. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed.'—Times. 

* At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘A great piece of editing.'—Academy. 

‘The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 
to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman,.’—Dazly News. 


Cc. G. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 


WOOD. Edited by C. G, CRUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

‘The History of Thomas Ellwood” holdsa 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump’s new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those who 
love sound and vigorous English.’ 

—Daily Mail. 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An elaborate edition of the celebrated 


volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a jong Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 


‘Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins’ introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits and demerits of Tennyson.’— 
Literature. 


The Whrks of Shakespeare 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt. D. 
MEssrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 


single Plays. 


Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


The first volume is: 
HAMLET. Edited by EDWARD 
DOWDEN. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘An admirable edition... A comely 


volume, admirably printed and produced, 
and containing. t a student of 
‘*Hamlet™ need require.’—5; 


peaker, 
‘Fully up to the level of-recent scholarship, 


both English and German.—Academy, 
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The Wovels of Charles Dickens 
Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 3s. net ; leather 4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are: 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, With Illustrations by E.H. NEw. Two Volumes. 


“As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman, 


The Little Library 


‘The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
handle.’—Ox¢/ook. 


Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 2s, 6d. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (1) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ‘The 
Library of Devotion.’ 

The first volumes are : 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THACK- 
ERAY. With an Introduction by S. 
GWYNN. Illustrated by G. P. 
Jacoms Hoop. Three Volumes. 


‘Delightful little volumes.’—Pudlishers 
Circular. 
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. THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, LorD 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WorDsworTH. Illustrated by W. 
E. F. BRITTEN. 

‘Just what a pocket edition should be. 
Miss Wordsworth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.’—Guardian. 


IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LorD 
TENNYSON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C, BEECH- 
ING, M.A. 


‘An exquisite little volume, which will be 
gladly welcomed.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching are all of the 
sound literary quality that was to be 
expected,’—Guardian. 


‘The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant,’—Standard. 


‘It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition.’—S7. James's Gazette. 
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The Little Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. _Illus- 
trated by E.H. NEw. Third Edition. 

‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, 

attractively illustrated.’— World. 


‘A luminous and tasteful little volume.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


CAMBRIDGE. AND ITS_ COL- 
LEGES. By A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 

‘It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’— Scotsman. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. WINDLE, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated byE. H. NEw. Second Edition. 


‘Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.’—Scots- 
man. 

“One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.'—Academy. 

‘A guide book of the best kind, which 
takes rank as literature.'"—Guardian. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


Phil May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM, 4qéo. 6s, 

‘There is a laugh in each drawing.’— 
Standard. 


A. H. Milne. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. MILNE. 
Small quarto, 35. 6d. 


§ Clever, droll, smart.’—Guardian. 


Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By EpMuUND SELous. 
Illustrated by G. W. ORD. Fcap, 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.’—A theneum. 

8. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Twelve delightful fairy tales.'—Puach. 


M.L. Gwynn, A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
Gwynn. Demy 8vo, 125. 6d, 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 

PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by C, H. 


FirtH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 

by R. ANNING BELL, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The best ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress.”’— 
Educational Times. 

F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. BEDFORD. Super Royal 8vo. 535. 

S. Baring Gould) A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. BARING 
GouLD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by ARTHUR 
J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES, Collected and 
edited by S. BARING GOULD, With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
BEDFORD. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming volume.’—Guardian. 

8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING 
GOULD, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown 8vo. Os. 

H. ©. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. BrEcHING, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE. Cr. 8vo, 
gilt top. 35. Od, 
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History 


Flinders Petrie. 
EGYPT,FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day, Edited by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fudly Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes, Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


VoL. I.. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 
XVITH Dynasty. W.M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition, 


Vout. Il. THE XVIITH AND 
XVIIITH DyNAsTIES. W., M. 
F. Petrie. Third Edition. 

VoL. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE 
PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 
VoL. V. ROMAN EcGypT, J. G. 

Milne. 

‘ A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.’—Times. 


Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L.,LL.D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 

information for students of ancient 
ethics..—Manchester Guardian. 


Flinders Petrie, SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘A marvellous record. The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing. —Times. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIs. /7 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6d. each. 

‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’—Dazly News. 


A HISTORY OF | Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 


RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLin- 
DERS PETRIE. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.'—T7zmes. 


Cc. W. Oman, A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol, 11.: The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


‘The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.’.—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


8. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CASARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. ByS. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 


‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied ona scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


F, W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND, By F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. ‘These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’—7imes. 
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H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy 8vo, tos, 6d, 


H, E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Ecerton, M,A. Demy 
8vo. 125, 6d. 


‘It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Albert Sorel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ALBERT 
SorEL, ‘Translated by F, C. BRAM- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Cc. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. GrIn- 
LING. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
Ios, 6d. 

‘Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’— 
The Engineer. 


W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. STERRY, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d, 

‘A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life,’— 
Academy. 


G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL, By G W. 
FisHER, M.A. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. tos, 6d, 

‘This careful, erudite book.’—Dazly 

Chronicle, 


‘A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.’—G/ode. 


J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.’— 
Athenaeum. 


T, M. Taylor. ACONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. TaytLor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.’ —A thenzum, 


J. Wells) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME, By J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—Speaker, 


0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAVAL ITALY, A.D. 
1250-1530. By OSCAR BROWNING, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 


Cambridge. /n Two Volumes. Cr. 
8vo. 55. each. 

VoL. I, 1250-1409.—Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, 


VoL. II. 1409-1530.—The Age of 
the Condottieri. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By STANDISH O'GRADY, 
Author of ‘Finn and his Companions, 
Crown 8vo, 25, 6d. 
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Bysantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
HAMILTON, D.D., and E. : 
Brooks. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net, 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 


LEON PARMENTIER and M. BIpEz. 


Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS. 
By C. SATHAS. Demy 8vo. 155. 
net, 


Biography 


R. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
SIDNEY COLVIN. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo0, 2 vols., 255, net. 


‘Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation .. . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a “‘richly com- 
pounded spirit”’ that the literature of 
our time has preserved.’—7imes. 

‘There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion of letters. One can only commend 
people to readand re-read the book. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, his introduction is a master- 
piece.’—Sfectator. 


J. G@ Millais.s THE LIFE AND 
LELTERS =~ OF SIR | JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. Mivyais. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
Royal 8vo, 325. net. 


‘ The illustrations make the book delightful 
to handle or to read, The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.’— 
Standard. 

‘ This charming book isa gold mine of good 
things.’—Dazly News. 


‘This splendid work.’—World. 

‘Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations.'—Graphic. 

§. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top. 36s. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
personal history from thedays of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.—Daily Telegraph. 


P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. CoLoms. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris FuLueEr, 
B.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER IN 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
J. M. Ricc. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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PF. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
CoOLLINGWooD, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 


Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 325. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. ‘ 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post 8vo. 55. 


A. M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
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MADAME DARMESTETER. With 
Portrait. Second Edztion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


‘The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. 


8. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF . 


MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. BARING GouLD, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


Sven Hedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SvEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 205. net. 


‘One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.’— 7zmes. 


F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. THE 
‘HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
SSKRINE and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
VERESTCHAGIN. Large Crown 8vo. 
ros, 6d. net. 

\This volume will form a landmark in our 


knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.’—77mes. 

R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. ByR.E. PEARY, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Royal8vo. 325. net. 

‘His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration." 
— Times. 

E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FirzGERALp. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8v0, 305. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4f0, 
£5) 55 


‘The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes,’—Daily Chronicle, 
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F. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. CuristTIAn. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


‘A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’—Scotsman. 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown 4to. 
18s. met. 


‘A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm—the work at once ofa 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.’—Westminster Gazette. 


L. Decle.e THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL 
DECLE. With too Illustrations and 


5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. | 


Ios. 6d. net, 


‘Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.’—77mes. 


A. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HuLME BEAMAN. Demy 
8vo. With Portrait. tos. 6d. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA._ By PRINCE HENRI OF 
ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLEY 
BENT, M.A. With 1oo Illustrations 
anda Map. C7. 4fo, gilt top. 255. 


S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. ByS. L. HINDE. 
With Plans, etc. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
GIBBONS. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. WHYMPER, and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 155. 
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Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON AWHEEL. By JoHN FosTER 
FRASER. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’— 
Yorkshire Past. se ¥ 


R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. JEFFERSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 


bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 


‘An exceptionally fascinating book 
travel.’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


of 


J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
TROTTER, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 55. 


Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
MICHAEL DavITT, M.P. soo pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By WILLIAM J. GAL- 
LOWAY, M.P. Crowz 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


‘This is an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work.’—Morning Post. 


W. Crookee THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROOKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. tos. 6d. 


A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘If the story had been written four hundred 
years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic,’—Scotsman. 


H. S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: or, THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. 
CowPeR, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and7s Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s.6d. 
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W. B. Worsfold SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WorsFoLp, M.A. Wath 
a Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.’— World. 


Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid, IN 
PARIS. By KATHERINE and GIL- 
BERT MaAcguoip. Illustrated by 
THoMAS R. MAcquoip, R.I. With 
2maps. Crown 8vo. Is. 

*A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information.’— Atheneum. 
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A. H. Keane. THE BOER STATES: 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A, With 
Map. Crown 8vo, 65. 


‘A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion.’ —Academy. 


*A compact and unge 
t 


of the Boers and their surroundings.’ 


—Morning Post. + 


Naval and Military 


G. 8. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. RoBertson, K.C.S.I. With 
numerouslIllustrations, Mapand Plans, 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo. ios. 6d. 

‘It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 
who could read this brilliant book without 
emotion. The story remains immortal— 
a testimony imperishable. We are face 
to face with a great book.’—/dlustrated 
London News. 

* A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel,’—Newcastle Chronicle. 

‘As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 
fiction.’ —Daily Telegraph. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen, 
BADEN-POWELL. With ar Illustra- 
tions anda Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELECAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 
roo Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By JoHN BLACK 
ATKINS. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

This book contains a full narrative by an 

eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts,,| 


and of his final success. The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 


*The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G,. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equa ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages-we realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and ease of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.’-—World. 

‘Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘It is the record told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth.’—Morning Leader. 


H, W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NEvin- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 


‘There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. i 
realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea- 


<2, 


trustworthy account — 


But there is the truest — 
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sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.'—Daily Chronicle. 

“Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers of the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.’—Palé Mall Gazette. 


E. HH. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel 


ALDERSON. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Desmy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. 


Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
VANDELEUR. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FInN- 
CASTILE. V.C., .and, Lieut. P..iC. 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART. With a Map 
and r6Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KINNAIRD Rose. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: 
By G. W. STEEVENS. Demy 8vo. 65. 
This book is a description of the British and 
other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
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EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By DAvip HANNAY. _ Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. each. 
Vol. I., 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at asitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.’—Standard. 


C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
COOPER KING. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 
pees military progress.’—Daily 
aul. 


R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
DAVID HANNAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. . 

‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and 

White. 


W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ A book which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


E. L. 8. Horsburgh. WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
HorsspurGH, B.A. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and 
thorough.’—Daily Chronicle. 


H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.’— Times, 
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General Literature 


8. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. BARING 
GouLp. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Zwo volumes. Vol. 1. Devon. 
Vol. ut. Cornwall. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each. 

“They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures, the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district.’.—Guardian. 

‘A narrative full of picturesque incident, 
personal interest, and literary charm.’— 


Leeds Mercury. 

8. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. BARINGGOULD. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
8vo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
€ Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 

reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’ 
—World. 


8. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion.’ 
—St. James's Gazette. 

8 Baring Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. BARING 
GOULD. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S, BARING 
GouLD and H. F,. SHEPPARD. 
Demy 4to. 6s. 


S. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
BARING GOULD, M.A., and H. F. 


SHEPPARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parés. 


Se LL. ALL 63S. CAL: Parente se 
In one Vol., French morocco, 155. 


* A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


Ss. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND £STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Cy. 8ve. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. BARING GOULD. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 325. 


Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. CoTTron MINCHIN. 
Cr. 8vo. Second Edition. 55. 


W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A, W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H. J. COHEN, 
M.A. With Portraits, 
Vols. IX. and X., 12s. 6d, each, 


J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
—the study of the earth’s outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
geography and geology, and wail es be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

‘A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.’— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

‘Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his work. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 


Demy 8vo. — 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.’ 
—A theneumt. 
‘Can be read with pleasure alike by the 
expert and the general reader.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. OxForp, of 
Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in- 
struction both general and particular. 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.’—Manchester Guardian. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. ZENKER. Devzy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
* Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 
careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. 


A. Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SILVA WHITE. 
With four Special Maps, Demy 8vo. 
155. net. 

‘This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
a he published for many years.’— 
Spectator. 


Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By PETER BECKFORD. 
Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* Beckford’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting” has 
long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’— 
Speaker. 


E. B. Michell. THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MICHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. LODGE, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


A complete description of the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

‘A book that will help and delight the 
expert.’—Scotsman. 
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‘Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘No book is more full and authorative than 
this handsome treatise.’ 
—Morning Leader. 


H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete.’—Pal/ Mali Gazette. 


J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellowand Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 
duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University.’— 
Atheneum. 


C. G Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MICA. By C,. GRANT ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Witha Frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘Decidedly clever and  amusing.’— 
Atheneum. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
DEN. By RosEMARY COTES. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fecp. 
8vo. 25. 6d. Leather, 35. 6d. net. 


‘A charming collection of legends of the 
flowersmentioned by Dante.’—Academy. 


Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By CLIFFORD HARRI- 
SON. cp. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


‘An extremely sensible little book.’—/Man- 
chester Guardian. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 


broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 65. 
L, L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


AND PRACTICE. By L. L. PRIcE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo. 65, 
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J. 8. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 
8v0. 55. 

‘This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.’—A theneum. 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. HuLME BEA- 
MAN. JScap 8vo. 25. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 

games, to the new game of Bridge. 


E. M. Bowden, THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 


. (a 
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Buddhist Literature foreach Dayin 


the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BowpDEN. Third Edition. x6mo. 
2s. 6d. 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 


FORM. By FABIAN WARE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

An attempt by an expert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 

‘Mr. Ware’s book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race.’—Morning Post. 

‘Any one who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it.’ 
—Literature. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 215. 

‘The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. 
Reality.” ’—Glasgow Herald, 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. ‘GREEN. ~ By 
W.H. FAIRBROTHER, M.A. Second 
Edition, Cr, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Bradley's ‘Appearance and | 


'F, §. Granger. 


‘In every way an admirable book.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. BussELL, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. | By F. S. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


Theol ogy 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W.R. InGcE, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. tes. 6d. net. 

A complete surve of the subject from St. 
John and St. Paul to modern times, 
covering the Christian Platonists, Augus- 
tine, the Devotional. Mystics, the 
Medieval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Bodhme and Wordsworth. 

"It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.’— Record. 

8. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS. CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. ByS. 
R, DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 


in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


‘A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.” ’"—Guardian. 


T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. _ By 
T. K. CHEYNE, D.D.,. Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 


Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By WALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.’—Guardian. 


H. Rashdall. DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastines 
RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
“A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


H. H. Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. HENson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL SERMONS. By H. H. HEN- 


SON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
BENNETT, M.A., and W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.'—MWanchester Guardian. 


W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THEBIBLE. By W. H. BENNETT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


* The work ofan honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Cc. F. G. Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


‘A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 
full of interest and suggestion.’— World. 


William Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By WILLIAM HARRI- 
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son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ‘Lucas MALET.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness CECILIA ROBINSON. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. C7. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

*A learned and interesting book.’—Scots- 
tan, 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
LAYARD, M.A. x80. 15. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. HERBERT 
BINDLEY, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

‘Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and tothe point; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.’.—Guardian. 


H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BAR- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
ScoTT HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, 35. 
6d. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE D&E 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YORKE FAuSSET, M.A. C>y. 8vo. 


35. 6d. 
F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 


Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Tuomas A KeEmpis. 
With an Introduction by DEAN 
FARRAR. Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 
‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editions of the ‘‘Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
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duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5S. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all 


the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


Orford Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
GiBson, D.D., Vicarof Leeds. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 


‘The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.’—Tzmtes. 

‘It is in his patient, lucid, interest-sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best.’—Literature. 

‘We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 


date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job.’—Church Times. 

‘The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touch, strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 

‘Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.’— 
Atheneum, 


‘handbooks of Theology 
General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gipson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.'—Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B, JEvons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


‘The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author’s judgment. He is at once 


critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.’—Birmingham Post. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR. L. OTTLEY, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 


‘A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits. —Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
8ve. ros. 6d, 


‘This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
Spectator. 
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The Churcbman’s Library 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH | THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. CoL- PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. Liturgical Aspects. By J. DOWDEN, 
35. 6d, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Scholarly and interesting.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO-| EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jrvons, 
BLEMS. By ARTHUR WRIGHT, Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Durham. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. ‘A well-written book, full of sound thinking 

happily expressed.’—Manchester Guar- 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN dian. " 

HERE AND HEREAFTER. By | ‘A singularly fresh and stimulating book.’ 


CANON WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., Per sae tee Naber 
e have no hesitation in saying that this 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr, 8v0. 3s. 6d. is much the best general account of the 


* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.’—Guardian. 


‘A most able book, at once exceedingly philosophical consequences of the theory 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.’—G/as- | of Evolution that has yet appeared.’ 
gow Herald. —Guardian. 


The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO, ‘Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by interesting. '—Bookman. 


A. W. RoBINSON, Vicar of All THE EPISTLE F ib unsan 
Hallows, Barking. fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. APOSTLE EN eee ate 


net. . ; PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
‘ The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- Biccs, B.D. cap. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
tive manual for people at large, which net. 


we have ever seen.’—Church Gazette. 


ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A ‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and he 


has managed to compress a good deal of 
W. STREANE, D.D. cap. 8v0. information into a limited space.’ 
1s. 6d. net. —Guardian. 


The Library of Devotion 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
* This series is excellent.’—THE BisHop oF Lonpon. 
‘Very delightful..—TueE BisHop oF BATH AND WELLS. 
© Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'—Tur BisHop oF LICHFIELD, 
‘The new “ Library of Devotion ” is excellent,,—THE BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 


*Charming.’—Record. ‘Delightful.’—Church Bells. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU-| ‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, English, and the introduction is a mas- 
with an Introduction and Notes, by terly exposition. We augur well of a 


: series which begins so satisfactorily.’— 
C. BicG, D.D., late Student of Christ ee, 


Church. Second Edition. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, By JoHN 
KEBLE. With Introduction and 
Notes by WALTER Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

‘The volume is very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions.’ — 
Guardian, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

*A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.’—Academzy. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 


‘It is probably the best book of itskind. It 
deserves high commendation.’—CAurch 
Gazette. 
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LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By JoHN 
KEBLE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WALTER Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo. 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.’— 
Academy. 

‘ The work is given in as dainty a form as 
any it has yet taken.’—Scotsmwan. 

‘The analysis and notes are discriminating, 
scholarly, and helpful.’—ChurchR eview. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By WILLIAM 
LAw. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bice, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Zaitio Princeps. 

THE TEMPLE. By GEORGE HER- 
BERT. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. GIBSON, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

‘As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be found.’—Scotsman. 


Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H.C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. ByR. H. 
HUTTON, 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
TON, M.A, 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. DANIELL, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 
HuTTOoN, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. 
MouL_Lg, D.D. 

oe KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 

THOMAS CHALMERS. 
OLIPHANT. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 
L. OTTLEY, M.A, 


By Mrs. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 
By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 

WILLIAM LAUD, 
Hutton, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 
D.D. 


BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, 
M.A 


By W. H. 


GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 
By T. Hopexin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE.- By Aveustus 
Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMER., By. A. J. 
Mason, 

BISHOP LATIMER. By R.M. CAr- 

LYLE and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


Marie Corelli’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS, 
Twentieth Edition, 


VENDETTA. Fifteenth Edition. 
THELMA, Twenty-third. Edition. 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twel/th Edition. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Ldition. 


WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY.  Thirty- 
Sifth Edition. 


‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 


6s. each. 


provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith, The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
‘*Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.’—Dudlin Review. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 


Forty-second Edition. 


‘A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 


conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. ... The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. .. . A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sub- 
lime.’—W. T. Sreap in the Review 
of Reviews. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 
Edition, 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— 7e World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 

human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’—77mes. 


A MAN OF MARK. JFifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘“‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares 
with ‘Lhe Prisoner of Zenda.” — 
National Observer. 


6s. cach. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 


ANTONIO. fourth Edition. 


‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 


and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ 
—Guardian. 


PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 


MILLAR. Sourth Edition. 


‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’—S¢. James's 
Gazette. 

‘From coyer to cover ‘‘Phroso” not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.’—Academy. 
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SIMON DALE. 
Edition. 


Illustrated.  /7/th 


‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’—77mes. 


THE KING'S MIRROR. 
Edition. 


Third 


‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ’—Sfectator. 


‘“The King’s Mirror” is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre—in short, a book to be read.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fitth Edition. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 


ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style.’—Dazily Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 


‘A splendid study of character.’— 
Atheneum. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A‘ 


SAVAGE. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.’ 

— Daily Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 


‘ A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, 

living romance. The character of Val- 


mond is drawn unerringly,’—Pa/? Mail 
Gazette. 


6s. each. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH: The Last Adventures of 
‘Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition. 


‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation.'—G/lasgow Herald. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition. 


‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A theneum. 
“A great book.’—Black and White. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before.’——Padi Mali Gazette. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


‘ Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature,’—Literature, 
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8. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story Cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be very generally accepted. Hus views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens,’— 


Court Circular. 


ARMINELL. Fourth Edition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition, 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—J//us- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY WEy- 
MAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas MALET. Thzr- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 


By Lucas MALet, Author of ‘The 


NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS, 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
trated. Second Edition. 


BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, 


PABO THE PRIEST. 


Tilus- 


Wages of Sin,’ etc. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. O65. 


‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The spirit of Dickens is in it.’—Bookman. 


George Gissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GEORGE GISSING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Town Traveller,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Mr. Gissing is at his best..—Academy. 
A fine novel.’—Oxtlook. 


§. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. CrocKETT, Author of ‘The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . . .— Westminster 


Gazette. 
S. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A delightful tale.’— Speaker. 
‘Mr. Crockett at his best.’—Litevature. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. JSifth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


‘Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’— Atheneum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality, The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’—Wordd. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By ARTHUR MorRI- 


SON. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘The book is a masterpiece.’—Pa/7 Maii 
Gazette. 


*Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity.’—A thenzum. 


Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By ARTHUR MorRRISON, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘The easy swing of detail proclaims the 
master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


M. Sutherland ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By THE DucueEss 
OF SUTHERLAND, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic.’—Literatus e. 


“It possessts marked qualities, descriptive, 
and imaginative,’—Morning Post. 
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Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. CLIF- 
FORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’—Speaker. 


Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emity LAWLEss, Author of 
‘Maelcho,' etc. fifth Edttion. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 


Emily Lawless. 
teenth Century Romance. 
Honble. EmiLy LAWLESS. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A really great book.’—Sectator. 
‘One of the most remarkable literary 

achievements of this generation.’—Man- 
chester Guardian, 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES._ By the Honble. 
EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAELCHO: a Six- 
By the 
Second 


Eden Phillpotts) THE HUMAN 
BOY. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author 
of ‘Children of the Mist.’ With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.’—Academy. 


E. W. Hornung, THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E, W. Hor- 
NUNG. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An audaciously entertaining volume.’— 
Spectator. 


Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By JANE BARLow, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘Vivid and singularly real.'—Scotsman. 


Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs, Caffyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
= Mrs. CAFFYN (Iota), Author of 
‘The Yellow Aster,’ Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


: 
| 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 
BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘ Nancy 
Noon.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*«* Siren City” is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 
spirit.’—Academy. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 


GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
JANE HH. FINDLATER. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*A powerful and vivid story.'—Standard. 

* A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself.'—Vanity Fair. 

‘A very charming and pathetic tale.'—Pad7 
Mall Gazette. 

‘A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story.'—Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Sfectator. 
“An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.’—Black and White. 


J. H. Findlater, A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By JANE HELEN 


FINDLATER. Crown 8vo. 65, 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
JANE H. FINDLATER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

§ A not unworthy successor to ‘‘ The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie.” ’—Cvitic. 

Mary  Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary FINDLATER,. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching truth.’—Birmingham Post. 


Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By MARY FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Handled with dignity and delicacy... . 
A most touching story.’—Sfectator. 


Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. _ : 
‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.'— 


Punch. s 

‘We admire this book. . . . Itisonetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’—Bookman. , 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.’—Literature. 


B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. CROKER, 
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Author of ‘Diana Barrington.’ 

fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.'—Spectator. 


Mary L. Pendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. PENDERED, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Her book is most healthy in tone, and 


leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘ Avery noble book. It is filled with wisdom 
and sympathy.’—Literary World. 
‘At once sound and diverting.'—Academy. 


Morley Roberts. THE PLUN- 


DERERS. By Morey ROBERTs, 
Author of ‘The Colossus,’ etc, 
Crown 8vo, 65, 


‘The author secures and maintains the 
reader’s lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.'—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

‘ The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 
and high comedy.’—G/oée. 

‘Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.’—Black and 
White. 


Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
NorRMA LORIMER, Author of ‘Jo- 
siah’s Wife.’ Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


*The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay perusal.’—Glasgow 
Herald, 

‘A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.’— 
Academy. 


Helen Shipton. THESTRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By HELEN 
SHIPTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions.’—Scotsman. 

‘ An up-to-date story—and a very beautiful 
one—of_ self-sacrifice.’ — Daily Tele- 
graph, 

‘A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination.’—Leeds Mer- 
cuUry. 
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Violet Hunt, THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of ‘A Hard Woman,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*Clever observation and unfailing wit.’— 

Academy. 

‘The insight is keen, the irony is deli- 

cate.’— World. 


H. G. Wells) THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wetts. Second dition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The impressions ofa very striking imagina- 
tion.’ —Saturday Review. 


H. G. Wells. THE PLATTNER 
STORY AND OTHERS. By H. G. 
WELLS. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
65. 

‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.’—Sco¢s- 
man. 


Richard Marsh. MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By RICHARD 
MarsuH, Author of ‘The Beetle.’ 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘While under their immediate influence the 
reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 
ing excitement and curiosity.'—G/asgow 
Herald, 

‘Ingeniously constructed and well told.’— 
Morning Leader. 

‘Admirably selected and of the very best.’ 
—Christian World. 


Esmé Stuart. CHRISTALLA. By 
EsM& STUART, Crown 8vo. 65, 

‘ The story is happily conceived, and enter- 

taining throughout.’—Scotsman., 

n excellent story, pathetic, and full of 

humour,’ —A ¢hene@um. 

‘We wish that we came across more books 
like this clever and charming story,— 
Leeds Mercury. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘ An 
American Girl in London.’ — Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A most delightfully bright book.'—Dazly 
Telegraph. 
* The dialogue is full of wit. —Glode. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan, THE PATH 
OF ASTAR. By SARA JEANNETTE 
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Duncan, Author of ‘A Voyage of 
Consolation.’ Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Richness and fullness of local colouring, 
brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are 

aces which are herein profusion. The 
Interest never flags.’—Padi MallGazette. 


c. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. KEARY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is rare indeed to find such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue: but then ‘‘The Journalist” is 
altogether a rare book.’—A theneum. 

W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

W.E. Norris, HIS GRACE. By W. E. 
Norris. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
Norris.. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W. E. Norris. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

* As a story it is admirable, as a yeu a’esprit 

it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 


with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.'—The World. 

W. E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Jllustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 

written.’—Glasgow Herald. 

W. E. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A very perfect exposition of the self- 
restraint, the perfect knowledge of so- 


ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the main charac: 


teristics of this very accomplished ~ 
author.’—Country Life. 
Ernest Glanville. THE DESPATCH 


RIDER, By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of ‘The Kloof Bride.’ Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A highly interesting story of the present 
Boer War by an author who knows the 
country well, and has had experience of 
Boer campaigning. 
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W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. CLarK 
RUSSELL. Lllustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By RosBERT BARR. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
byitscapital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.’—Pa/? 
Mall Gazette. 

Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By ROBERT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.'— 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA, By ROBERT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘Of these medizval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, ‘‘The Countess 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.’—Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour, BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. BALFour. Iilus- 
trated, Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A banquet of good things.’—Academy. 

*A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’—G/ode. 

© An unusually excellent example of a semi- 
historic romance.’— World. 


Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! By 
ANDREW BALFOUR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

€ The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’—PalZ Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of ‘By Stroke of Sword.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 

J. Maclaren Cobban, THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 
Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality.’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 
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J. Maclaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
MACLAREN COBBAN. C7”, 8vo. 6s. 


R. N. Stephens) AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING, By R. N. STEPHENS. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 65. 

‘It is full of movement, and the movement 
is always buoyant.’—Scotsman. 


‘A stirring story with plenty af movement.’ 
—Black and White. 


R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. By R. N. STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘An Enemy to the King.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A bright and spirited romance of adven- 

ture, full of movement and changing 
action.’—Scotsman. 


R, Hichens, BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 
HIcHENS. Author of ‘Flames, etc.’ 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘ The work is undeniably that of a_man of 
striking imagination.’—Daily News. 


J. S. Fletcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT, By J. 8S. FLEt- 
CHER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BurRTON, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly 
dramatic situations.’ —Guardian. 


J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.’— 
World. 


J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BurR- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘A brave story—brave in deed, brave in 


word, brave in thought.’—S¢. James's 
Gazette. 


J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS, By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit.’ —T7uth. 
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W. C. Scully, THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. ScuL.y, Author 
of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
sanding of the Kaffir mind.’—A/rican 
vitic. 


W. C. Scully BETWEEN SUN 
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AND SAND. By W. C. Scurry, — 


.Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


‘The reader passes at once into the very — 


atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste.’—A thenaum. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 


DANIEL WHYTE, By A. J. Daw- 
SON. 


THE CAPSINA, By E. F. BENSON. 


DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY, 
By E. F. BENSON. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENSON. 
Illustrated by G. P. JAcomB-Hoop. 


ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
SHALL SAUNDERS, 


WILLOWBRAKE., By R. MuRRAY 
GILCHRIST. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 
THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, 


LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 


MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
TOWNSHEND, 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
PERCY WHITE, 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 


ADRIAN ROME. 
and A. Moore, 


THE BUILDERS. 
FLETCHER, 


By 


By E. DAwson 


DY eda 


GALLIA. 
DowIE, 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 


MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCIS. 


ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs, ALAN 
BRODRICK, 


CORRAGEEN IN _ '98. 
ORPEN, 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. KEIGH- 
LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By VicTOR WAITE. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. WALFORD. 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. 

GAUNT. 
DEADMAN'S. By MARy GAUNT. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS: AROMANCE 


OF THE ROAD. By L, Corr Corn- 
FORD, 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Core 
CORNFORD. 


THE KING OF ALBERIA, 
LAURA DAINTREY. 


THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. OWEN. 


CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. 


By MENIE MURIEL 


By Mrs. 


By MARY 


By 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. MCCHESNEY. 


THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
BREWER. 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 
RONALD Ross. 


THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 
CLIVE P. WOLLEY. 


A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. PATON, 


MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. 
HENRY JOHNSTON. 


TIME AND THE WOMAN. 
RICHARD PRYCE. 


THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ‘A High Little World.’ 


DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 


By 


By 


By 
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THE STONE DRAGON. By 
MuRRAY GILCHRIST. 


A VICAR’S WIFE. 
DICKINSON. 

ELSA. By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
HOOPER, 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. BALFour. 

A SERIOUSCOMEDY, By HERBERT 
MoRRAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. 
HERBERT MORRAH. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
BARRY. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMEs 
BLYTHE PATTON, 

JOSIAH’S WIFE, 
LORIMER, 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
Lucy MAYNARD. 


VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE. 


By EVELYN 


By 


By NORMA 


By 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd thousand. By EDNA 
LYALL. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
-PETT RIDGE. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. MACLAREN 
CoBBAN. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, 
including the Siege of Potchefstrom and 
the Defeat of Majuba. 

‘Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 
sure hand.’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘A capital novel.’—Scotsman. 

‘Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the book reads like a fas- 
cinating chapter of history.’—PalZ Madd 
Gazette. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
GLANVILLE, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT, 
By W. C. ScuL_Ly. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
GARET BENSON. 


By ERNEST 


THESIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
£dition, By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
GAUNT. 

JACO TRELOAR. ByJ.H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ‘ VERA,’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esmi 
STUART, 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH, 

THE SIN OF ANGELS, By EVELYN 
DICKINSON, 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By STANDISH O'GRADY, 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANGcuS EVAN ABsoTT. 


NIHIL. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAN: 
VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. 
ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 
R. PRYCE. 

DISENCHANTMENT. ByF. MABEL 
ROBINSON. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

_ By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. CoBBAN, 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 
W. E. Norris. 


By R. 


By 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A CAVALIER’S LADYE. 
DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P, NEv- 
MANN, 

A MAN WITH BLACK, EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. GORDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA, By 
HOWARD PEASE. 


By Mrs. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 
HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MaseL| IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 


ROBINSON. 


the Author of ‘ Indian Idylls.’ 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By|MY STEWARDSHIP. By E, 


F, MABEL ROBINSON. 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. 

MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELI’S CHILDREN, 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 
DISARMED. 

EDWARDS. 


By Fs 


By G. MAn- 


By M. BETHAM 


M‘QUEEN GRAY. 
JACK’S FATHER. By W. -E. 
NorrIs, 
A LOST ILLUSION. By LEsLIE 
KEITH, 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. LYNN LyNTON, 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo, 1s. 


The Wovelist 


MEssRSs. METHUEN are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 


a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 
of these Novels have never been published before. 


the average Six Shilling Novel. 
follows :— 
I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E, W. HORNUNG, 


Il, JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST. ROBERT BARR. 


Ill. THE INCA’S TREASURE. 


PRNEST GLANVILLE, 


IV. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 
PETT RIDGE, 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S. BARING 
GOULD. 

VI, BUNTER'S CRUISE. C, 
GLSIG. 


Many 
Each Number is as long as 


The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as 


VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
ARTHUR MOORE. 
VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
Boyson WEEKES, 
IX. THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 
WILLIAMSON. 

VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
ofthe Transvaal, E.S, VALEN- 
TINE. 

THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
F, NORREYS CONNELL, 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
CLARE RUSSELL, 


By: 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well tllustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 

THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By | MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOY- 
S. BARING GOULD. AGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Gece Be Gee ee aD SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who 

TODDLEBEN'S HERO, “By M. M; | Would Rot go to, Seq. By G. Man- 


BLAKE. 
ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. | THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 


By Epiry E. CUTHELL. By G. E. Farrow. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. | ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
By Harry COLLINGWOOD, LAND. ByG. E, FARROW. 55. 


The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well illustrated, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH ; 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. ; DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 
MOLESWORTH, A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE, By 


THE SECRET OF MADAME DE] L. T. MEADE. 
MONLUC. By the Author of | HEPSY GIPSY. By L, T. MEADE. 


‘Mdle. Mori.’ 2s. 6d, 
OUT OF THE FASHION. By L.| THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
T. MEADE, L. T. MEADE. 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 


philosophic spirit. 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 


Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8vo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


The following volumes are ready :-— 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, Third Edition, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- | P ROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
man. Sixth Edition, Revised. With Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A, Hopson, 


Adaps ond Plans. + 35. M.A. Fourth Edition. 


AHISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, | VICTORIAN POETS, By A, SHARP, 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A, 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F.S. GRANGER, 
M.A. Second Edition. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. 
MASSEE. W#th Jilustrations. 


AIR AND WATER, By V.B. LEWEs, 
M.A. Jilustrated. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C, W. KIMMINs, 
M.A. Jllustrated. 


THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. Jélus- 
trated. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. HEwINS, B.A. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON: Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
PoTTEeR, M.A., F.L.S. Jilustrated. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
ByR. A. GREGORY. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By GrEorGE J. BURCH, 
M.A., F.R.S. With numerous [ilus- 
trations, 35. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, 
M.A. Jllustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEo- 
BALD, M.A. Jilustrated. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 


TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A, 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENT. By E. JENKs, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 


35. 6d. | College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 


Crown 8vo. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready ;— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HowELu, Second 
Edition, * 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Hoty- 
OAKE, Second Edition, 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J, 
FROME WILKINSON, M.A, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hopson, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. BASTABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 


Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WILKIns, B.A, 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. Grssins, D, Litt., M.A., 
and R, A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation, 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. ByR. 
W. CooKE-TAYLOR. 


By 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 


WOMEN’S WORK. ByLapy DILKE, 
Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT, By M. KAUFMANN. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
INGCLASSES. By E. BOwMAKER. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
pan pee By J. A. Hosson, 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A, Second 
Ldition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa TwINING, 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. REAson, 
M.A. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Z©SCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Chée- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews, 55. 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 335. 6d, 


CICERO —Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 1., In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 

CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
35. 6d, 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G. B. GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 


HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 25. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 25, 6d. 
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MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Oxford Classical Texts, 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best Mss. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Lisri 
I.-IV. By H. Stuart JONEs. 
Paper Covers, 35. Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. I. (TETRA- 


LOGIAE JI,-II.) By J. BURNET. 
Paper Covers, 5s. Limp Cloth, 6s. 
LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM 


NATVRA. By C. BAILEY. Pager 
Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 35. 


CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA. By H. FuRNEAUX. Pager 
Covers, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 25. 


AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM 
FRAGMENTIS. By A. SIDGWICK. 
Paper Covers, 3s. Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 

APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAU- 
TICA. By R. C. SEATON. Pager 
Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 35. : 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. 1. By F. W. HALL and W. 
M. GELDART. Paper Covers, 35. 
Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. 1. 
(Historia Graeca). By E. C. MAR- 
CHANT. Paper Covers, 25.6d. Limp 
Cloth, 35. 


Educational Books 
CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
BuRNET, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 155. 
net. 


This edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties In the light of Aristotle’s own 
rules. 

‘ An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author’s learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.’ 

— Scotsman, 

‘It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 

‘We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
pac and what is original is (with equal 

revity) of such value and interest.’ 
—Pilot. 


‘ 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. 
Fcap. 4to. 125. 6d, 


A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A,, late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo0, 35. 6d. 


‘ We know no book of this class better fitted 


for use in the higher forms of schools. — 
Guardian, 


TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8v0. 25. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8vo. 25. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. cap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Frag, 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 


PeAU DUS: UPHE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. 


John's, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND _- CALLICLES. 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. DARWIN SWIFT, M.A. Feap. 
Gude 2S 


EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E.. WINBOLT, 
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Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 


An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. By G. BUCKLANDGREEN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rop- 
WELL, B.A. With a Preface by 
WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. DEB, Giszins, D. Litt., 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M‘QUEEN’ GRAY. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. ED. VON FREUDENREICH, Trans- 
lated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. J/lus- 
trated. Cr, 8vo, 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the new 


Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By GEORGE MASSEE. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 
18s, ez, 

‘A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres,’—Vature. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By <sC, 
STEPHENSON, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. SUDDARDS, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


‘The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion. —Yorkshire Post. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MUNDELLA. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 

[Methuen’'s Science Primers. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, In- 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


cluding Chemistry, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 


Heat, Light, 


ELLIOTT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. 
STEEL. With numerous Illustrations. - 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. RUSSELL, B.Sc., Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar School. Cr. 
8vo. Is, 


‘ Acollection of useful, well-arranged notes.’ 
—School Guardian. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by PROFESSORS GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Woop. Jtlustrated, Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. ts. 6d. 

‘Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.’— Literature. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. WEBBER. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘An admirable elementary text-book on the 

subject.’—Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
SIDNEY H. WELLS. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo, 35.6. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 


STROuD, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
HILL, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 


With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8v0. 25. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
By W. FRENCH, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. 
8vo, 15. 6d. 


* An excellent and eminently practical little 
book.’—Schoolmaster. 


Crown 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E, 
MALDEN, M.A, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES, By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


As- | 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By JoHNSON BARKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
M.A, Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma 5S. 
MELLOWS. Crowxz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The history of English literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 
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‘A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.’ — Pali 
Mati Gazette. 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. CALDER- 
woop, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers. 1s. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, By LEON 
DELBOS. Crown 8vo. 25. 
A theoretical and pocical guide, for use 


in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 


TO VICTORIA. By H. DE B. 
GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
fdition. 25. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B, GIBBINs, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 


THE ECONOMICS OF _ COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINs, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLY, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2s. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLY. 
2s. 6d, 


A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S, E. BALLy. Second 
Edition. 2s. 
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